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Why Small Loans Cost More — cari a. sumson 


Two Neots and Their Dollars —muaro c. 
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TO SMALLER BUSINESS 


One of the problems which bankers in every 
community face today is how to help and 
encourage small business— provide adequate 
credit to deserving customers, without incur- 
ring undue risk for the bank. 

Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corporation 
suggests a sound and workable solution. Let 
your customer’s inventory—represented by our 
field warehouse receipts—furnish good secur- 
ity for profitable bank loans. 

Field warehousing is practical for loans of 
$10,000 or more. A warehouse can be set up 
right on the borrower’s premises and bona fide 
warehouse receipts issued for the inventory 


stored. A Douglas-Guardian operating man 
sees each transaction through from beginning 
to end, safeguarding your security and coop- 
erating with your bank. 

When competent businessmen in your local- 
ity apply for credit which you cannot advance 
on an unsecured basis—why not suggest a 
bank loan on inventory field warehoused by 
Douglas-Guardian? 


A new booklet “Profits on Your Premises’ has 
just been published by Douglas-Guardian. We 
shall be glad to furnish copies on request. Just 
write our nearest office. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


Nation-Wide FIELD WAREHOUSING 


118 North Front St., New Orleans, La. * 50 Broad St., New York, N.Y. * 100 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. * Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ge. 

Union Commerce Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio * Tower Petroleum Bldg., Dallas, Texas * 438 South Street, Easton, Md. * Garfield Bldg., Los 

Angeles, Calif. + Porter Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. * Girard Trust Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. * U.S. Nat'l Bank Bldg., Portland, Ore. * Commerce 

Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. * 485 California St., San Francisco, Calif. * 172 Chestnut St., Springfield, Mass. * Holland Bldg., Springfield, Mo. 
416 Tampa St., Tampa, Fla. * 901 N. Ochoa St., El Paso, Tex. 
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Blue Triangle A Bretton Woods Debate 
con | Bankers Study Engineering. . . . . . H. Eugene Dickhuth 
dentist and a banker talk over a new | Blue Triangle Gets Under Way .. . . John B. Mack, Jr. 
arrangement — the Blue Triangle Plan | A Counterfeit File for Banks . . . . Frank J. Wilson 


—for paying medical service bills with - “Seta 
satalment loans. The plan, first tried What Are Your Plans, Mr. Veteran? . Benjamin H. Gordon 


in Massachusetts, is spreading rapidly. GI News ae ee 
For a report on it see “Blue Triangle BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE 


Gets Under Way,” page 43. A Post-War Home of His Own 
In the picture, left to right, are Dr. 


Joun R. Wattace, president, Massa- Building News 


D.D.S., banker, M.D. (See below) 


chusetts Dental Society; Henry J. | Washington. .............. .. . Herbert Bratter 


NICHOLS, president, Massachusetts 
Bankers Association; Dr. ELMER S. 
BAGNALL, president, Massachusetts News Notes for Country Banks ee 
Medical Society. Teaching Children Soil Conservation . . Mary B. Leach 
Credit — Good Servant, Hard Master .. . V. B. Hart 
Merchandising Country Bank Services . . ...... 
Two Scots and Their Dollars,” in this Bank Credit fora Farm School . .. . . 7. G. Hinton 
issue, is the first of a series on the little 
innings of | d/or interesti 
“Why make up stories about Scots | He Specialized in Treasury Checks. . . ~ . Myron Stearns 
and their thrift when history can pro- 
vide even better ones?” mused Author 
Faucut when he turned in this manu- | p i j 
script about George Smith, Wesley Adapting Bank Laws to GI Loan Rules. 
Mitchell and their Wisconsin Marine | Contact GI Farm Committees . 
and that sub- | Methods and Ideas ........ . John J. McCann 
sequently became a bank. . 
Well, the Scots (bless ’em!) have no North of the Border 
priority on all the thrift and enterprise | Heard Along Main Street . wo & 
in this broad land, and there are hun- | The Job Relations Training Program . 
dreds of businesses with just as pic- 
turesque, homely beginnings as theirs. | : 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) | The Condition of Business ..... . Wéalliam R. Kuhns 126 
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For samples of La Monte Safety Paper see your Lithographer 
or Printer—or write us direct. 


LA MONTE 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON 


The Wavy Lines are a La Monte Trade Mark 


NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 


We supply many banks and business organizations 
with their own INDIVIDUALLY IDENTIFIED Safety Paper. 
The issuing organization’s Trade-Mark is in the 
paper itself and appears on both the front and back 
of the check. Such INDIVIDUALIZED paper provides 
maximum protection against counterfeiting — saves 
Banks sorting time—helps prevent errors. 


SAFETY Plus! 


Circus aerialists perform their incred. 
ible acrobatics high above a stout, 
tautly drawn safety net. ) » That net 
serves two purposes. It safeguards the 
performer in case of mishap — and, 
when aerial antics become too 
breathtaking, reassures the audience 
that all is well. } } Likewise, LaMonte 
Safety Paper not only protects checks 
against fraudulent alteration, but 
gives depositors comforting assur- 
ance that their bank is using the best 
known means of protecting them 


against the activities of check crimi- 


nals. }) } For La Monte Safety Paper 
is accepted as America’s STANDARD 
OF SAFETY in check protection. Is 


used so extensively by leading banks 
and corporations that all who have 
occasion to handle checks 
— business or personal — 
find “the safety paper with 


the wavy lines” almost as 


KEEP BUYING 


familiar as currency itself. 
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jusT A MINUTE—Continued 


phone companies, by any means, but in 
their origins you'll find the common 
denominator of an inspiration, an idea 
that was fostered by our free enterprise 
system. 

‘Forecast: You’ll like this series. 
Watch for it each month in the front 
advertising section. 


The Winnah! 


FRanky, that picture-naming contest 
in our December issue wasn’t so hot. 

The fault was not ours for sponsoring 
it, nor yours, Dear Reader, for par- 
ticipating so sparely. 

Rather, it was the combination of 
wartime circumstances that delayed the 
appearance of the December number 
until the middle of that month—much 
later, in many parts of the country— 
which was just about the deadline we 
set for entries. Obviously, many readers 
lost their inspiration when, noting that 
the contest closed December 20, they 
realized that that date was already in 
the “past due”’ category. 

However, some kind souls did send in 
titles, correctly taking a chance*that be- 
cause of our tardiness we would not be 
too particular about when they were 
received. 

Well, we’re sorry, and apologize to 
everybody who wanted to enter but 
didn’t because of the time elemeht. 

However, we offered $5 for the best 
title received and will now proceed to 
bestow the check. It goes to D. W. 
Hocan, Jr., cashier of the City National 
Bank and Trust Company, Oklahoma 


City. Mr. HoGan’s winning caption is: 


no, Miss Moore! 
Deposits aren't up that much!" 


—" 


Congratulations to the winner, and 
attention, ladies and gentlemen: 


Let’s All Try Again 


Because things were so messed up last 
time, we’re going to have another con- 
test. Send us a title to the drawing at 
the bottom of this page. If BANKING’s 
editorial staff thinks it’s the best one 
submitted, we’ll send you $5. 

The closing date this time is March 
15, which should be ample. Address 
your entries “Contest Editor, BANKING, 
22 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y.,” 
and enclose as many titles as you have 
time to think up. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 


Name this one for $5 
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Property Facts 
Are Basic 


The Starting point 
for sound solution of 
problems of Income 
Taxation, Reconver- 
sion, Accounting, 
Insurance and Finance 
is an accurate knowl- 
edge and record of 
Property Facts. 


The AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
Company 


VALUATIONS + PROPERTY RECORDS 
DEPRECIATION STUDIES 
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THE HOME INSURANCE COMPany 
eo > The World-wide Success of the HOME has been no 
ia i accident. There have been Certain central figures in 
its management—certain central ideas in its Progres. 
if sion that have been ABIDING. The ging Pro 
= “SC £entle. 
the. uscther” for the accomplishment 
rthy design, and they have succeedeqd— 
a ; P One of the noticeable characteristics of the HOME 
| § has always been a broad and liberal] F€COgnition of 
J the genera] 800d of the business. 
( It has always been a maxim of the HOME that no 
4 MAN was too 800d to be its agent. The best obtain. 
able representative is the One it musz have at each 
4 [ agency, and an adherence fo this rule has Massed 
ve [ | an army of j and efficiency in 
its ranks. Th HOME know how it is 
Watchful at all points to secure the good and 
al 8 avoid the bad, the future Must be the Counterpart of 
a i 4 the past, and the HOME Continue, as it has hereto. 
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Courtesy of the University 
Museum of the University 
of Pennsylvania 


Scientists who dig in ruins say it took 
an Egyptian scribe at least 18 hours 
to carve out the list of oxen, geese, 
breads, green eye paints, and jars of 
unguent on these 3800-year-old lime- 
stone tablets. 

Some American business forms are 
almost as complicated! Four forms 
where two might do, six typings in- 
stead of three, poor arrangement and 
poor organization all add up to higher 
labor and material costs. 


Moore Business Forms, Inc., offers 
American business proved ways to 
simplify business forms and _ proce- 
dures. Moore studies your operation; 
recommends forms that will speed the 
process, save time and floor space; 
prints the forms and supplies them in 
lots of hundreds or millions, to any 
part of the country. 

The nine companies listed below 
have long been under Moore owner- 
ship. Now they combine under the 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS; ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, Nv. Y. 


COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


\n Canada—Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto; 
Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver; 
National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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Moore name — forming the largest 
company of its kind in the world. They 
offer a fund of business form experi- 
ence unequaled anywhere. 

A Moore specialist in your own field 
is ready to call on you now. The wayside 
store or the corporation with branches 
everywhere can listen profitably as he 
speaks. For immediate information, 
get in touch with the headquarters of 
your nearest Moore division, as listed 
below, or its local office. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, inc. 


ADV. ATER 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


A Bank’s Consumer Credit Costs 


Is this issue we publish an article gj 
value to any bank that plans to start, 
consumer credit department after the 
war, and likewise, we venture, to many 
banks now in the small loan business, _ 

The author, Cari A. BIMsoNn, vice. 
president of the Valley National Bank 
Phoenix, Arizona, discusses the impor. 
tant question of costs to the bank 
stressing the importance of knowing 
them and introducing a number of hid. 
den ones. 

The article will be continued nex 
month. In the current instalment Mr, 
BIMSON covers costs incurred up to the 
time the loan is put on the bank’s books. 
In the concluding portion (March issue) 
he will take the reader through the costs 
that attend maintaining and servicing 
the account. 


A Pleasant Place to Work 


Mavse your bank doesn’t have a per. 
sonnel department. Maybe, when you 
“take on” a new staff person he—more 
likely she, these days—is someone 
you’ve known a long, long time. And 
she knows you, too, and the bank, be 
cause she’s had a savings account there 
most of her life. So a cordial, pleasant 
relationship is ready and waiting. 

But “employee relations” in many 
banks is another matter, and a most im- 
portant one. Through the personnel de- 
partment flows a steady stream of job 
applicants, very few of whom are known 
to anybody in the department. 

What impression do these people— 
those who are hired as well as those 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


The great Anatole France once said: “The domestic hearth— 
there only is real happiness.” The domestic hearth may hold a 
different meaning for each of us. Whether it represents a large 
house...a small bungalow ...an apartment—it signifies home 
and all the things that have gone into it. Today’s action to 
protect it is tomorrow’s guarantee of its safety! 


How best to safeguard it? What specific protection does it 
~ need? How do changing conditions affect its value? How can ~ 
it be done most economically? 


These and other questions can be answered by your insurance 
agent—a friend, ready at all times to give help and counsel. 
Thoroughly experienced and possessing a knowledge of local 
conditions, his understanding of your requirements is intelli- 
gent and sound. Why not consult a specialist as you do at other 
times when your own knowledge is limited? You pay no more, 
and a specialist’s services now and later may prove invaluable. 


“Why is it ridiculously early to be thinking 
of buying a Spring outfit? Isn’t that a seed 
catalogue you’re poring over?” 
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A Slight Error of $100,000 


LEADING rubber company was 

using a large sheet for its tire 
factory orders. It carried complete 
data, formulae for batch mixing, 
production instructions, etc. 
Numerous copies of the order 
were required. 


Illegibility of words and figures 
in some of the copies caused mis- 
takes—a 3 would be mistaken for 
a 5—a 6 for an 8—batch mixes 
were spoiled—materials lost—time 
wasted. 


Multilith Duplicator Model 1250 
Multilith Models from $395 to $3,725 
Multigraph Models from $150 to $2,035 
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Investigation disclosed that mis- 
reading of figures due to faint im- 
pression, blurred reproduction or 
misalignment was costing at least 
$100,000 a year. 


New Duplicating Methods Stopped Losses 


The company installed a Multilith 
duplicator using a Systemat as the 
reproducing master sheet for the 
large factory order form. The Sys- 
temat comes to them with the form 
itself already on it in reproducing 
ink, and the production specifica- 
tions are typed or written in direct- 
ly on the Systemat. Both are repro- 
duced in a single run in any desired 
number of copies. Each copy is in 
perfect alignment, each accurate 


Multi 


TRAGE-MARK REG 


and clear—last copy as legible as 
the first. Errors have been elimi- 
nated, losses stopped. 


Multilith Systemat duplicating is 
a recent development, new to many 
businesses. It opens up scores of 
ways in many different departments 
to revolutionize paper work sys- 
tems, to lighten monotonous, pains- 
taking repetitive work and save ; 
time and money. Find out what it | 
can do for your company. Phone 
our local office or write the Re- 
search and Methods Department of 
Addressograph-Multigraph Cor- 
poration, Cleveland 17. Sales agen- 
cies with service and supply de- 
partments in all principal cities 
of the world. 


raph 


US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Maltilith and Systemat are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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Monroe Calculating Machines have 
been standard equipment in banks 
for a generation. The same excel- 
lence of construction and depend- 
ability that have won universal 
acceptance are built into Monroe 
Listing and Monroe Bookkeeping 
machines. 


This Monroe Bank Bookkeeping Machine had 
signed for bank work. It has the hasie time-teste 
and “Velvet Touch” ease of operation. Because of its modern des 


this machine makes possible a unique ‘and revolutionary éyuene! of: 


bank accounting that is simple, fast and fool-proof. With this one m 

chine you can do the three different important bank jobs shown | 
Call the nearest Monroe Branch; a representative 

Monroe features and advantages. Ask for fully illu . 

“Three Machines in One.” Monroe Calculating 


Ine., Orange, New Jersey. 


ONRO. 


CALCULATING 


LISTING BOOKKEEPING MACHIN 
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000 


1000508 


343° 
109343° 


MONROE’S EXCLUSIVE “PROOF PAY” 
GIVES DUAL PROOF 


DEPOSITS PROVED 
AND CONTROLS 
ESTABLISHED SIMPLY 


110726 


39651¢ 


PASS BOOK BALANCE VERIFIED 
AS SAVINGS LEDGER 


Monroe Adding-Listing 
Machine. Available with _ 
narrow or wide carriage, 
single register or grand to- 

tal. Direct plus and minus 
hars, “Velvet Touch” ac- 
tion, live operating keys. 


SAVINGS WITHDRAWAL 


— 
WED FROM MONROE NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPAN 
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“Mr. Banker, meet... 


D008, 


post-war loan prospects!” 


This matter of automobiles—estimates indicate 
there’s a straight deficit of 8,500,000 right now, 
and that in the first two or three years after the 
war no less than 15,000,000 new and used car 
sales can be expected. 


A large majority of these future customers is 
eligible for “‘character”’ loans from local banks. 
Almost all of them are known to insurance 
agents’ and brokers today, for virtually every 
person in this country with good credit standing 
has insurance of one form or another. 


For our part, agents of The American Insur- 
ance Group can go a long way toward making 
sure that present and future policyholders un- 
derstand the advantages of financing automo- 
bile purchases by direct loans from established 
banks. They have definite insurance advantages 
to offer to car buyers also. 


We've told our agents about direct financing 
and shown them the local bank and agent tie-in 
When our agent calls, he will come to discuss 
what he can do to help bring you this business. 


rsey 


The American Insurance Company + Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company « The Columbia Fire insurance Company + Dixie Fire insurance Company « The Jersey Fire Underwriter 
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A MINUTE—Continued . 


“Business was grand while you were at 
lunch, Mr. Ace. I loaned out two hundred 
thousand dollars!” 


whose applications are consigned to the 
files—get of the banking business from 
that first interview? Does it make them 
proud to be “taken on,” or sorry that 
their services weren’t needed? 

One large bank (Manufacturers Trust 
Company of New York City) looked 
carefully into the question of hiring and 
its relation to banking in general. The 
bank decided that here was an oppor- 
tunity for some constructive public as 
well as employee relations, so it com- 
pletely refurbished its personnel de- 
partment—comfortable chairs and sofas, 
magazines in the waiting room, a pleas- 
ant receptionist, private rooms for the 
applicants’ interviews with department 
people. 

The story is told in this number of 
BANKING by CHARLES C. CLOUGH, 
comptroller and vice-president of the 
bank. We shall not re-tell it here, except 
for one significant anecdote narrated by 
Mr. CLoucGu. 

One day last year a girl, escorted by 
her mother, came to the Manufacturers 
fora Summer job, only to learn that the 
bank was not taking temporary em- 
ployees. On the way out the mother 
looked fondly at the attractive recep- 
tion room and exclaimed, “I knew this 
was too good to be true!” 


BANKING with a Bomber Command 


Frou FRANK P. Powers, president of 
the Kanabec State Bank of Mora, Min- 
nesota, comes an excerpt from a letter 
he had received from a former bank 
employee, now a first lieutenant in one 
of the bomber commands that operates 
the B-29s against Japan. 

“Received one issue of BANKING the 
other day,” said the letter, ‘and yester- 
day had a card from them notifying me 
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—SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States Government 
Securities 


Guaranteed Issues 
Federal Land Bank and Other Agency Issues 


Territorial Bonds * Municipal Bonds 


C. J. DEVINE & CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Chicago * Boston «+ Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Cleveland 
Cincinnati «+ St.Lovis San Francisco 


Direct Wires to all Offices 


Where Was the First Monument 
to George Washington Erected ? 


The first monument to George Washington 
was erected in Baltimore in 1815... . To- 
day Baltimore is one of the nation’s 
busiest war production centers and the 
Equitable Trust Company is one of its 


busiest banks. By keeping constantly 
abreast of conditions in this important 
industrial area the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany is able to serve “out-of-town” banks 
quickly, intelligently, thoroughly. 


Equitable Trust Co. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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TO EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 


It is seldom we address ourselves to 
executive officers of banks thru an 
advertising medium, but we do so 
now in support of a remark made to 
us by the head of the Bookkeeping 
Department in a medium sized bank 
concerning the sorting and filing of 
checks. 


He said,“Our senior officers are aware 
of the difficulty we have with illegible 
signatures but they are somewhat re- 
moved from actual contact with the 
problem as it exists today and, there- 
fore, they do not actively support our 
contention that customers must be 
sold on the idea of having their names 
printed on their checks.” 


Perhaps this is true. When you top 
men sorted checks years ago maybe 
you knew signatures, but today the 
youngsters have to read them, so why 


not run a test today and see just how 
many they can’t read. See how much 
time they waste getting them right. 
Determine how much their work 
could be lightened if they could look 
at printed names instead of scrawls. 


If you will do this you can’t help 
but lend your enthusiastic support 
to the Personalized Check program. 
You will find it pays off in time saved 
and in more accurate operations, and 
you will find, too, that the customers 
are receptive. The program won't click 
unless you get behind it, but if you 
give it that first push it will keep 
rolling. We also can help by furnish- 
ing your people with counter signs, 
lobby posters, statement enclosures 
and a top notch check package. Have 
your “sales manager” write us for 
complete information. 


Manufacturing Plants at 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


There are many alternatives 


but only one “Waldorf" 


RF-ASTORIA 


New York 


WALDO 


Park Avenue ® 49th to 50t 


DY 
R FRANK REA 
Lucius BOOME 


President 


NEWYORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO KANSASCITY ST.PAUL 


Industry, facing decentralization, 
will find compelling interest in the 
South’s abundance of raw materials, 
favorable climate, agriculture, 
cheap power, excellent rail, water, 
air and highway transportation, 
native born labor trained through 
war production and proximity to 
South American markets. 


On behalf of hundreds of important 
correspondent banks, the American 
National, a key bank in the Central 
South for more than sixty years, will 
welcome these new industries — as- 
suring full cooperation. Inquiries 
invited. 


ere Sas 1693 ow 


“AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


NASHVILLE 
CAPITAL FUNDS OVER EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS 


“Inform Private Doe that his mail boy js 
back” 


that the Kanabec State Bank has given 


_ me a subscription to the magazine. 


| 


“The last issue was quite interesting: 
if everything works out to their plansit 
should be quite simple to get readjusted 
to civilian life again. I hope so, but still 
wonder. 

“Quite a few of the fellows in this 
squadron used to be bankers. Most of 
them were either cashiers or assistants, 
of course, but we will have quite a bitin 
common to talk about and they’re all 
interested in the magazine BANKING. As 
a matter of fact the bombardier of our 
crew is a banker from Texas, but when 
we talk about it we always end up inan 
argument — he tries to tell me how 
wonderful Texas is, and I know better!” 

Incidentally, President Powers sends 
the home town newspaper, BANKING, 
and several other magazines to the 
bank’s eight men who are in service. 


Super-Service 


Frow a soldier in India comes a clipping 
of a newspaper advertisement published 
by an Indian bank. 

Beneath the drawing of a little girl 
holding a doll is this copy: 

“When she will grow up .. . 

“It is certain that while playing with 
her dolls she fancies her bright future 
in her subconscious mind and it is the 
duty of every parent to fulfil the fancy 
of her childhood days when she attains 
maturity by marrying her to one who 
is well-placed in life, and for this you 
can safely entrust your responsibility 
to us.” 


Gl Department 


W: HAVEN’T one — but we do have 4 
good assortment of articles and news 
items pertaining to the returning serv- 
iceman, his problems and banks’ plans 
for helping him meet them: See pages 
46-50, 72-74. 

Joun L. 
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tn caply safes 10 
Navy DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Wassinctox 25, D. C. 


Serial 411236 


Op-36=R11 
18 Sept. 1944 


Summary of Operations of 


XPB22~1R (ars), 5 Cct, 1943 15 Sept, 1944, 


7 August 1944 
A 
lameda to Honolnly total load 
26,600 


~ total loag 22,237 
to Honoluly — total j 


9 August } 
944 Honoluly to Alameda 


3 August 1944 


15 August 1944 


Honolulu to Alameda 


= total lo b 
load 20,675 


17 August 1s - ~ 26 
v4, 
neda to Ho 
44 Olulu total 1 50 
nol oad <5 yf. 
0 ugus 1 Honoluly to Alameda - total 1 - 
2 A t 2) at oad 20 936 


23 Au just 1 44 load = 26 500 
i > 
| 9. meua to Honoluly to val] 
2 ne t ] t 4 ] da t 3 > 
H 1 1 “a 1 
> 1 ad 
5 Aug us 944 ono ULU 9° ic ota 0a, 20,465 


28 August ] 
944 
Alameda to Honoluly . total loag 
O2d 2 


30 
1944 Honolnly 


“U to Alameda — ‘ 
tote] load 21,236 


Summary of 
ry of August operations; 


Alameda to Honoluly 
Honoluly 


Official Navy Records 


Avers 
13.2 hrs 
26,475 lbs 


uel Consumed 
ire flight time 
verage load carried 


Show... 


Honolulu to Alameda 


5355 gals, 
14.8 hrs, 
21,l10 lbs, 


The Martin Mars Means Ease of Maintenance! 


— a look at the above Navy 

release and you'll see why we 
say the Martin Mars means ease of 
maintenance. Only one page of the 
telease is shown, detailing opera- 
tions for August 1944. Between the 
7th and the 30th of that month the 
Mars made 10 trips between Hawaii 
and the Mainland. Since then she has 
steadily stepped up performance and 
in November completed 14 flights 
between Hawaii and California, fly- 
ing a total of 33,600 miles and carry- 
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ing more than 300,000 pounds of 
cargo. Her current utilization is 9.7 
hours per day. 

This high availability of Mars flying 
boats will pay substantial dividends 
to postwar airline operators. Less 
time for overhaul means more time 
in profitable operation. This savings, 
along with unusually low ton-mile 
costs and the fact that war's end will 
find Mars assembly lines tooled and 
manned for postwar delivery at a 
minimum purchase price, all com- 


bine to make thé most economical 
overocean aircraft yet built. Com- 
panies interested in detailed per- 
formance data on the Mars, write 
Tue GLENN L. Martin Company 
BALTIMORE 3, Mp. 


AIRCRAFT 


fa®.. . 


Nis Objections to Publieation 
For Naval Security Reasons. 
Section. 
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* 50,757 entered the Armed Forces 
UNITED STATES 


On drawing board and blueprint, in re- 
search laboratory and on testing machine 
you will find the shape of things-to-come 


in railroading. 


We know the American public expects 
great things—new, modern trains; daring 
designs; exciting and novel innovations; 
new power; new speed; new riding quali- 


ties; new comforts and luxuries; new 


tx 532 have given their lives for their Country 


WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


[ 


OMORROW 


services and ideas in travel, in shipping... 
in a word, transportation values beyond 


anything known or experienced before. 


In its planning, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
has these things in mind—for it is a tra- 
dition of this railroad to look ahead, and 
apply its research to finding new ways 
to serve the traveling and shipping 
public better! 


ENNSYLVAN 


RAILROAD 


Serving the Natian 


GS 
j 
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WHAT HAS OTIS 


ELEVATOR COMPANY BEEN DOING? 


OTIS “ELEVATOR COMPANY 
| 
3 + 


...and what are they PREPARED to do? 


The factories of the Otis Elevator 
Company have been devoted one hun- 
dred per cent to the war effort. That’s 
not unique. That’s the pattern of 
American industry. 


however..-; 


In addition to our large scale produc- 
tion of a great variety of highly pre- 
cise mechanisms of war for the Army, 
Navy, and the Air Corps, we have 
continued to produce elevators. We 


have manufactured freight as well as 
passenger elevators for hospitals, ord- 
nance depots, naval warehouses, and 
other priority installations. 


this means... 


Although our facilities, organization, 
and resources have enlisted for the 
duration and have gone all out for 
war production as a matter of ac- 
tual fact we have never been out of 
the business of. manufacturing, in- 


stalling, and servicing elevators. 


and so... 


As our war work is reduced or termi- 
nated, this company is prepared — 
with no change in pace, and without 
missing a stride — to resume furnish- 
ing the highest quality elevators and 
escalators for all peacetime purposes. 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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MILLARD C. FAUGHT 


This is the first in a series of stories © 


about interesting business beginnings—in 
this case an insurance company that be- 
came a bank. MR. FAUGHT is a writer on 
business and economic subjects. 


was in a bad way for money. Men 


[ 1834 the frontier town of Chicago 
were walking about with slips of 


paper in their pockets on which were — 


scrawled such IOU messages as: “‘ Good 
jor one shave’’; “Worth one pound of 
tea”; “One drink—whiskey.”’ Each slip 
was signed by the merchant who had 
issued it. 

The presence of the slips did not mean 
that there was a “depression”’ in Chi- 
cago. The trouble was that there was 
literally no money. During the preced- 
ing decade there had been a wave of 
bank failures in the eastern states and 
the new state of Illinois wanted no part 
of such fly-by-night organizations and 
refused to issue a single bank charter. 
And since there were no Federal banks 
in those days, the only medium of 
exchange was the few gold and silver 
coins which had found their way west. 

It was this painful financial situation 
that greeted one George Smith, a young 
farmer from Aberdeen, Scotland, on 
his arrival in Chicago in 1834. He had 
come to America with a small sum of 
money for “investment in real estate.’’ 

What this canny Scot thought of a 
place where there was not even enough 
currency in circulation to give change 
fora shave is not known, but he soon 


CULVER SERVICE 


Chicago (or rather, part of it) in 1833 


set about remedying the situation. In 
spite of the local attitude where “the 
name bank was everywhere spoken 
against and a banker was as hateful as 
a mad dog,” George Smith obtained 
from the Illinois Legislature a charter 
for an insurance company. The charter 
expressly forbade any banking privileges, 
but George Smith found enough legal 
loopholes in it so that he could receive 
money against which he issued certifi- 
cates of deposit. Each one bore a 
promise to pay on demand, and after 
suspicious Chicagoans had tested the 
promise a few times, ‘George Smith’s 
money”’ began to circulate freely. 
Recognizing a good thing when he 
saw it, Smith hurried back to Scotland 
and returned, this time with $100,000 
in borrowed capital, plus a friend—a 


An early view of Milwaukee 
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beardless, blue-eyed young man of 21 
named Alexander Mitchell. 

This time George Smith did not stay 
in Chicago. He was convinced that if 
there was a shortage of money in such 
a metropolis, there was even more need 
for it in the rich but wild new Territory 
of Wisconsin. He and Mitchell went 
on to Milwaukee, where Smith had a 
friend in the territorial legislature. 

“‘T know,” he said to his friend, “that 
the word bank is a bug-bear you detest, 
but the thing is a boon you need and 
will welcome. Get me a charter with 
a franchise as like a bank as you can, 
but call it what you will.” 


Avrer much quibbling the legislature 
granted Smith a franchise for a “‘ Marine 
and Fire Insurance Company.” It was 
to run for 30 years, but almost im- 
mediately the lawmakers began to kick 
themselves for granting it. Not that 
their sadness was brought on by any 
financial evils done by George Smith, 
but rather because he made so much 
money and made it so honestly that 
no one could stop him or even collect 
any crumbs of graft from around his 
vaults or transactions. 

Once in possession of his curious and 
uncertain document, Smith wasted no 
time in setting up his “insurance com- 
pany” in Milwaukee. 

The debut of Smith’s young friend, 
Mr. Mitchell, as secretary of the “ bank” 
brought smiles of satisfaction to the 
faces of shrewd Yankee business men 
in the new community. They were long 
used to fleecing the stolid Norse immi- 
grants in and about Milwaukee, and the 
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YOUR CUSTOMER’S INVENTORY CAN BE MADE “BANKABLE” 


£ 


SECURITY 
in the Reconuenrsion Peried 


Banking Institutions may be called upon for 
counsel and assistance to help work out the 
immediate financial problems which will con- 
front many Industrial Companies in the Re- 
conversion Period. 


FIELD WAREHOUSING offers that added 
measure of Security—a virtual guard fence— 


so essential in furnishing Working Capital to 
worthy customers. 


When your Customer’s Inventory (raw or fin- 
ished) is collateralized through the use of a 
Field Warehouse installation this collateral 


becomes a most acceptable security to both 
borrower and lender. 


Our Record Stands: Never so much as 
one dollar loss on a Field Warehousing 
operation to Lending Agent, Bonding 
Company or Ourselves. 


<< Write for Information on Field Warehousing. 


sight of a blue-eyed stripling in plaig 
pantaloons and $50,000 in his new iro, 
safe delighted them greatly. 

But their glee was short-lived. Young 
Mitchell was no fool, and local his 
concedes that “‘in his single self he was 
a match for a host of Yankees, up ty 
everything and down to everything jn 
their speculative devices.” Besides, he 
boarded at the home of a Mrs. Welk 
who, together with her husband who 
had finagled Smith’s charter out of the 
territorial legislature, knew all of the 
gossip as well as all the private history 
and economics in the territory. To 
young Mitchell they were better local 
credit references than Dun and Brad. 
street. 

This time, profiting from his earlier 
experience in Chicago, Smith had his 
certificates of deposit handsomely en. 
graved on silk paper in denominations 
of $1, $3, $5, and $10. In five years there 
were $100,000 worth of them in use. 


By 1849 more than a million dollars’ 
worth of “George Smith’s money” was 
in circulation throughout the entire 
midwest. Branch offices of the Wiscon- 
sin Marine and Fire Insurance Com- 
pany were opened in Chicago, Detroit, 
Buffalo, St. Louis, and Galena, Ili- 
nois, where bank drafts were issued in 
exchange for the certificates. These 
drafts could be drawn on New York 
banks or “any bank in Great Britain or 
Ireland.” By 1850, millions of dollars’ 
worth of wheat, furs, ore, and other 
rich products were marketed through 
Smith’s “illegal” medium of exchange. 

Confidence in George Smith’s money 
was unshakable. Every certificate pre- 
sented was redeemed immediately, in 
gold if the bearer wanted it. Distant 
bankers in Michigan and elsewhere in 
the East drooled in envy as the profits 
piled up, not from high interest rates 
but from the enormous financial busi- 
ness which Smith and Mitchell carried 
on. The Wisconsin legislature grew 90 § 
jealous of the “illegitimate” bank that 
in 1846 they actually repealed the 
charter, but Smith issued a public state- 
ment denying their right to repeal it 
and went right on doing business. The 
legislature was outraged, but took no 
action for fear of creating a financial 
calamity which would have shaken even 
far away, and as yet unpaved, Wall 
Street in New York. ' 

One subtle scheme, engineered by 4 
group of Michigan bankers and their 


ST.LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO). 
RANSAS ceeded in wrecking the Milwaukee bank. 


Po pepe tee SERVING INDUSTRY FOR TWENTY YEARS All during November of 1849 they 
quietly bought up George Smith certili- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 23) 
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Galley on a small 
U.S. Warship 


(OFFICIAL U. Ss. NAVY PHOTO) 


This all-aluminum electric wall kitchen 
has flexible metal doors which close 
off the entire unit when not in use. 


Everything Shipshape 


Smart, compact and shipshape as the galley of a modern warship is the inviting, space-saving 
pre-fabricated kitchen unit for small dwellings, portrayed above. Defoe presents this design as ane of 
many that postwar America may expect from the pre-fabricated housing industry. The goal of this 
industry will be to improve living standards and provide widespread employment. Today, Defoe’s 
only job is to build dependable fighting ships for the Navy. But after Victory, the experience, skill 
and ability required by this exacting work will be devoted to building quality products for peacetime 


America. Our postwar work will reflect the same heart and pride we put into our present crucial job. 


HOUSING DIVISION 
DEFOE SHIPBUILDING COMPANY, #& BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Four White Star Renewal Citations now decorate 
the Navy ‘‘E”’ Award wen by Defoe workers. 


BACK THE ATTACK \ SHIPS FOR VICTORY 
—BUY WAR BONDS . SERVANTS FOR PEACE 
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Burroughs 
Leas I helping when 


war accounting 
problems arise 


In war industries, camps, depots, bases and government offices, 
Burroughs systems and installation men have been working with 
officers and executives, devising modern machine systems to save 


accounting time and clerical manpower. 


Burroughs men—thoroughly experienced in meeting all types 
of accounting problems—know how the speed and efficiency of 


figuring and accounting machines are best applied to this work. 


It is gratifying to know that Burroughs’ 
experienced technical staff has been 
able to make such an important’ 


contribution to the war effort, 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT 32 


Bu rroughs. 


MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL 


INSERVICE 


j 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES ¢ NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE ¢ BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES j : 
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George Fred Keck, Architect 


@ Much brighter rooms are on the way, with an 
abundance of healthful, cheerful, eye-saving day- 
light. Indoor and outdoor beauty will be blended 
... by “opening” walls with glass, for full enjoy- 
ment of gardens, flowers and views. 

These are the benefits of Daylight Engineering 
that add up to a quicker “yes” from prospects. . . 
that promise better satisfaction on the part of home- 
owners ... that insure lasting property values. 

The pictures on this page show what Daylight 
Engineering can do for a living room. Same room 
...same furnishings... but compare them and 
you'll see how smart use of glass gives a house 
extra appeal. Remember, larger glass areas need 
not be a threat to winter comfort or heating 


bills. For Libbey-Owens‘Ford has developed an 


LIBBEY: OWENS FORD 
a Great Name GLASS 


amazing windowpane that insulates—Thermopane. 

The benefits of Thermopane are described briefly 
below. For full information, write for our illus- 
trated Thermopane Book and for Data Sheets by 
Don Graf. Libbey-Owens‘Ford Glass Company, 
1725 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


Provides 
ed air is 
of glass. Thanks 


Shetmopang. .. the Windowpane that insulates 
e | Makes big windows Practical jn any Climate 
ective insulation because layer of 
ically Sealed between, its two Panes 
atented Bondermeti- Seal, Used t5 
Prevent dirt and Moisture infiltration, 
Ce, there Gre only two glass Surfaces to clean. 
This double-gigs. windowpane fits 
into Modified Sash, just like single 
IN Pane of regular Glass * Stays in all 
year. a Modern, Practica way to 
35 Provide the benefits of bigger windows, 
it rath @ssurance of comfort ang 
| heating economy. 
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- What have you got 
to lose? 


Plenty! In the average home a thief can easily 
carry away a thousand dollars’ worth of property: 
watches, jewelry, money, silverware, clothing... 

Yet it’s so easy to get complete protection 
against burglary, theft, robbery, even mysterious 
disappearance. Hartford Residence and Outside 
Theft Insurance protects all members of your 
family, all permanent residents of your house- 
hold. Covers property in the home—and when 
you're traveling anywhere in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Even pays for theft of a bicycle stolen 
from your boy while away at school. 

Cost? Depends on where you live. As little as 
$10 a year for $1000 insurance in many places. 
Ask your Hartford agent or your insurance broker 
about Hartford Residence and Outside Theft 
Insurance for your family. 


How to insure a “milk factory” 


If you owned a factory that could 
manufacture milk, you’d insure 


Boulder Dam or 
your future home 


Hartford Contract Bonds have 
protected huge financial invest- 
ments in the construction of many 
of the world’s biggest bridges, 
dams and buildings. A company 
that’s fully qualified to take on the 
largest risks ... is a good com- 
pany to assure completion of your 
future home. 


You'll find it in Tacoma, Toronto, 
Honolulu, San Juan... 


Yes, you'll find Hartford Service in 
your home town, or halfway around 
the globe. In every state of the Union, 
throughout the Dominion of Can. 
ada, in Hawaii and Puerto Rico, 
you'll find Hartford agents ready to 
help you get the insurance protec- 
tion you need . . . and ready to 
give prompt claim service on your 
Hartford policies. 


Fire-fighter! 


Underwriters’ Laboratories, main- 
tained by the Hartford and other 
capital stock fire insurance com- 
panies, is an outstanding research 
and testing institution. Scientists 
fight fires every day . . . by finding 
new and better ways to prevent fires! 


War industries still need the work of 
your hands and your head. If you're 
employed in a vital war job, stick it 
out! You'll be proud that you en- 
listed for the duration. 


The Stag with millions of friends 


For 135 years the Hartford Fire Insurance Company— 
through its agents—has been meeting people, providing 
them with needed protection, making good their losses. 
During the past ten years alone, Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company has paid out $200,323,677 in losses . . . the Hart- 
ford Accident and Indemnity Company $164,290,040. 
That’s one way the Hartford makes friends. 


the building and machinery, 
wouldn’t you? Farmers can insure ; 


four-legged ‘‘milk factories,” 
their dairy cows! Hartford Live- 
stock Insurance protects against 
loss by death resulting from dis- 
ease, accidental injury, fire, light- 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


ning, windstorm. Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance + Hartford 15, Conn. 
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scoTS AND THEIR DOLLARS 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


cates and sent them to their agents in 
Milwaukee. 

Thanksgiving Day, 1849, Smith de- 
dared a holiday for his Chicago branch 
office. All during that day a rumor was 
carefully circulated in Milwaukee that 
Smith’s Chicago bank had closed, and 
plans were made ready for a wholesale 
mun on the Milwaukee bank the follow- 
ing day. But Smith, who was in Chicago, 
caught up with the scheme early on 
Thanksgiving Day. Immediately he sent 
two huge shipments of gold and coin to 
Milwaukee—one shipment by boat and 
one by wagon. 

Even this proved unnecessary. The 
banker’s agents presented their hoarded 
notes for redemption, but the expected 
run did not develop. When the promi- 
nent Milwaukee business men and near- 
by farmers heard what was afoot they 
hurriedly gathered up their excess cash 
and rushed to the bank to help Mitchell. 


As news of the episode spread, George 
Smith’s money became literally as 
“good as gold,” and a lot easier to 
handle. It continued to circulate until 
1852, when the Wisconsin Marine and 
Fire Insurance Company became a legal 
bank under a new state banking law. 
Every certificate presented was re- 
deemed in full, except for $32,000 which 
vanished completely. Perhaps it went 
into the pockets of west-bound picneers. 

As for George Smith and Alexander 
Mitchell, both lived to ripe and success- 
ful old age. Mitchell, after branching 
out into railroad financing, served two 
terms in Congress as a Representative 
from Wisconsin, and was subsequently 
elected president (1878-1881) of the 
American Bankers Association. He died 
while on a visit to New York in 1887. 

George Smith, who could not abide 
the “fetters and regulation” of operat- 
ing under the new Wisconsin State 
Banking Laws of 1852, sold out to 
Mitchell. Shortly before the outbreak 
of the Civil War he retired to his native 
Scotland. In 1900 this Scotch farm 
boy, who in 1834 had arrived in money- 
less Chicago to make a small invest- 
ment in real estate, died in London, 
leaving a personal estate of $40 million. 

As for the insurance company he 
had founded in the frontier town of 
Milwaukee, it issued one policy for $200 
on the life of a man who had borrowed 
that sum from the banking end of the 
frm. The man died so the insurance 
company paid itself the $200 and hence- 
forth confined its activities to the 
“proper practices of a bank.” 
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GREAT LAKES COMMERCE 


Buffalo is first in value of water-borne 
commerce among United States inland 


ports. 


The Marine Trust Company has aided in 


the development of this business since 


1850. 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


Buffalo’s Oldest and Largest Commercial Bank 


Save on supplies through 
Burroughs Discount Purchase Plans 


Burroughs typewriter ribbons give clear, 
clean-cut printed results during long. 
continuous use. These ribbons—as well as 
equally fine. ribbons for cash registers, 
ouiten. accounting and other business 
machines—are available to you at savings 
of 10% to 40% through Burroughs Dis- 
count Purchase Plans. Investigate the 
many advantages of filling ALL your rib- 
bon requirements through this one con- 
venient source. Call your local Burroughs 
office or write Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company. Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR BUSINESS MACHINES 
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 RSTABLIS 


An Intimate, 
Personalized 
Correspondent 
Bank Service 


Based on a Policy 
of Cooperation 
—Not Competition 


Under the direction of officials | 
with years of service in this field, 
assuring a knowledge of require- 
ments and valuable assistance. 


Public Nati 


BANK AND 


COMPANY OF NE 


Main Office: 37 Broad Street [> 


Member: New York Clearing House 
Association, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 
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HERE’S PROOF 
AT A GLANCE 


Free 


COMPARISON KIT , 


haw the number one paper for fine letterheads, today all-rag is 
the on/y distinguished choice! For as you know, today many 
non-rag and part-rag papers tend to be gray and dingy — due to war- 
time shortages of bleaching chemicals. Only all-rag paper—Fox River 
Anniversary Bond — is just as clean, crisp, white, permanent and im- 
pressive as before the war! Yet Fox River Anniversary Bond . . . made 
entirely from new, clean cotton cuttings . . . costs only 1/¢ more per 
letter than 25% rag-content stock. 


FREE! Send for Fox River's unique ‘See for Yourself’ demonstra- 
tion kit. Busy executives can test in their own offices the relative qual- 
ities of different grades of paper. Have 
your stenographer slip a sheet of All- 

Rag Anniversary Bond in her type- e 

writer and write a few words. Then 

. make an erasure. No blurred, ragged Fox Rewer 

edge to spoil the beauty of a letter. PAPERS FOR BUSINESS 
Visual proof at a glance why the 
liance, toughness and texture of Fox Onion Skin - - 100% rag 
River All-Rag Anniversary Bond makes ee 

it the prestige building paper for let- Ledger - + + + 75% tag 
terheads. More and more discriminat- ENGLISH Bond and 

ing executives everywhere who want - = Dh 
their letterheads to reflect the char- DICTATION Bond, Ledger, 

acter of their institutions insist on Fox re 
River All-Rag Anniversary Bond. 


Bond 
FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 
401-A South Appleton St., Appleton, Wisconsin 


25% rag 


A Fox Liver PAPER 


When we have attained a plann; 
Utopia and every person has work to j 


| his brains, a lot of people are going to 
| permanently unemployed. 


Flowery oratory is no more effeciy 
than hollering, “Come seven” in a cra 
game. 


In war nations learn that there are tu 
dangerous types of “ dreadnoughts” —th 
financial and the naval. 


We wish sume bright economist woud 
tell us the difference between nuisanc 
taxes and just ordinary taxes. 


The only thing that keeps a black mar. 
ket in business is customers. 


Any nation which does not have finan. 
cial problems today is clearly out of step. 


We long for the good old days when you 
could eat a steak without feeling that you 
were taking it away from a starving worl. 


You'll have to admit that double featun 
movies have probably helped to ease th 
housing shortage. 


If there are ever to be any international 
highways of prosperity, they will b 
reached only by international buy-ways. 


What the people of devastated Europ 
need is not a super man but a supper man. 


These Hollywood suits always seem 
to be pressed with the seamy side out. 


King George II of Greece has founi 
that hanging on to Greece is a slippery 
job even with British help. 


We certainly hope that the Chinese irom 
out things over there the way they do here. 


No matter how bad things look in th 
world now, it won’t be long after the war's 
over before business men will be trying 
bring orders out of chaos. 


When we look at the high-priced, low- 


| quality substitute merchandise in th 


stores, we often wonder what became of the 
advertising writer who used to say, “You 
remember the quality and forget the price: 


The only clause in a peace treaty thi 
could give most nations what they want's 
Santa Claus. 
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How To Stretch 
a Coneyor Line’a Mile..... 


THIS Is A STORY of stretching a “conveyor. line” between 
two factories a mile apart—in the heart of Cleveland’s 


busy industrial district. 
2 National Screw & Manufacturing Company’s wire 
NATIONAL bia with, 


mill is a mile away from the main plant. Wire which is 
F h € Trail drawn and processed at the mill must flow into the main 
ruenayu racers factory on schedule—and in the quantities needed. 

The job is done by one truck and three Fruehauf 
Trailers! How does one truck pull three Trailers? By 
“shuttling.” While one Trailer is being loaded at the mill 
and a second Trailer is being unloaded at the main 
plant, the truck is en route with the third Trailer. 
Truck and driver are never idle, whereas loading and 
unloading of ordinary trucks previously wasted half of 
each driver’s and truck’s working hours. 

But that isn’t the only saving National enjoys with 
its Trailers. Loads range up to 1742 tons... yet they're 
pulled by a 3 to 5-ton truck ... because any truck can 
pull, on a Trailer, far more than it is designed to carry. 


Coupling and uncoupling the Trailers takes so little 
time that the driver can make three trips an hour 


through congested city traffic. And at one of the plants 
the Trailers slide into narrow loading docks with only 
a few inches leeway on either side . . . showing how easily 
maneuverable they are. 


The experience of National Screw is typical of thou- 
sands of others in more than 100 different kinds of 
business where Fruehauf Trailers are saving time and 


FRUEHAUF TRAILERS - sp money on difficult hauling jobs . . . jobs that couldn’t 


be handled as well, if at all, by any other method. 
ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY DETROIT 
promote. the, at Service in Principal Cities 
secure the blessings 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS < < ~< MOTOR TRANSPORT WILL GET YOUR JOB DONE! If you are not using 
> > > » AND BUY FOR KEEPS truck transportation, 


and over-all efficiency with the job that professional haulers can do for you? 


have you ever challenged your shipping costs 
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POOR JOCKO DOESN'T KNOW 


That A 285 Writes 
All The Loan-Discount 


Forms In One Operation 


filling out all the necessary 
loan-discount forms. 


Pra JOCKO has a time ‘of it 


If he only knew that the Remington 
Rand Model 285 bookkeeping ma- 
chine does it all in ove quick opera- 
tion—saving time and cutting costs! 


The front and back feed carriage, 
with clear visibility of the writing line, 
enables you to insert and collate dif- 
ferent sized forms simultaneously. 
Thus clean, uniformly: printed forms 
and copies with constantly even align- 
ment are assured. 


This all-electrified machine writes 
and extends in ove operation your Loan-Discount Journal, Liability Ledger and Note Notice with 
copies of the latter serving as the Maturity Tickler, Audit Copy, Maker’s Record and Officers’ Copy. 


Complete versatility of registers provides the columnar position and capacity for any forms you 
may require. As an example of columnar extension range, it writes entries for: 1—the old balance, 
2—collateral or endorser, 3—note reference number and date, 4—terms, 5—due date, 6—amount of 
note, 7—interest or discount, 8—credit note number, 9—credits, 10—new ‘balance, 11—proof of 
balance. 


Full visibility and direct subtraction in all registers enables immediate error correction. Electricity 
does the work, lifts a load from the operator’s fingers. Any typist can operate the standard keyboard, 
while the machine computes balances and does the work. 


Loans and discounts, payrolls, trust accounting, real estate and insurance work, accounts payable 
or receivable... it’s all the same to Model 285—the ONLY all-electrified machine with automatic 
balances. It can do any accounting application! 


Hundreds of banks find their accounting work speeded 
daily by their Model 285 bookkeeping machines. Let it 
speed your work, too. Phone your nearest Remington Rand 
office today for a demonstration . . . with no obligation, of 
course. 


BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 


Sales and Sewice Everywhere 
The ONE machine for EVERY accounting record 
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Modern, completely equipped Tension Tension trained representatives are es- 
Envelope Factories are located to serve tablished in 40 important cities across the 
users of business envelopes everywhere. land, eager and able to help you with 
Fach factory is a complete manufacturing your envelope problems. TENSION 
unit, cooperating to serve the customers KNOWS HOW to make better enve- 
of all. ‘ lopes for every business need, including 

For more than 60 years Tension crafts- 
men have been delving deep into the en- 
velope needs of customers. With this 
tesearch and their 60 years of practical 
experience it is not surprising that 


TENSION KNOWS HOW. 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. . NEW YORK 14, N. Y., 345 Hudson St., *ST. LOUIS 3, MO., 23rd & Locust Sts. 
*MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN., 500 S. Sth St. . *DES MOINES 14, IOWA, 1912 Grand Ave. *KANSAS CITY 8, MO., 19th & Campbell Sts. 
*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 
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(tee pendulum is swinging toward 
© of unusual embezziements—as it did in 
y 20s and again in the early 30s? 


We ate just old-fashioned enough to believe that, basically, 
human nature has not changed . . . That the moral effect of a 
Fidelity Bond and the signing of an individual application by 

each employee still have a restraining influence . . . That a 
thorough investigation of an employee’s past is an important 
part of the service of an experienced Bonding Company to the 

employer. 


Our organization has had more than sixty years experience in 
Dishonesty Insurance and in dealing with defaulters . . . 
service facilities blanket the North American continent. 


Modern D Insurance contracts can be expertly de- 


Dependable 
AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY se NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


100 BROADWAY NEW YORK AGENTS AND BROKERS EVERYWHERE 
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In a Chungking bank 


Mr. GouLp, back in New York after a 
vecent trip to China, is editor of the Ameri- 
can edition of the Shanghai Evening Post 
and Mercury. 


face of an American banker who 

was asked to accept a fixed deposit 
at an interest rate of 10 per cent a 
month? 

But bankers in China pay that, and 
smile happily. They can make money at 
it-and they can’t attract deposits by 
paying much less. 

Inflation is the answer. In Chungking 
recently I was discussing this apparently 
odd situation with W. Y. Lin, a shrewd 
economist who was a member of the 
former Exchange Stabilization Board in 
days when China’s exchange was still 
subject to stabilization. He explained 
that there are valid reasons behind the 
practice. 

At the moment the purchasing power 
{ Chinese currency is declining at an 
average rate of 4 to 5 per cent a month. 
There have been periods when the de- 
preciation reached 15 per cent a month. 
So if a depositor expects to receive 10 
per cent he is only getting back part of 
the natural loss in purchasing power of 
his money, with some profit probably 
added on, but not certainly. 


(“ you imagine the look on the 


So great is the demand for capital 
that the banks can now pay on their 
fixed deposits what rural money lenders 
have been able to charge the farmers 
even in normal times. China has always 
been a pretty wild country in the matter 
of interest rates. 

In the matter of foreign exchange the 
Commercial banks no longer have any 
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PHOTOS PAUL GUILLUMETTE. INC. 


Clerks count large stacks of currency 


U. S. Money in China 


RANDALL GOULD 


interest, due to the highly abnormal 
situation which has now developed 
out of the earlier period of managed 
currency. The National Government’s 
Bank of China has a monopoly now on 
handling foreign exchange with such 
countries as the United States and 
because the official rate is now far out 
of line with realities, nothing but an 
official bank can even pretend to cope 
with the situation. 

As has been the case for several years 
now, the official rate is fixed at 20 
Chinese dollars to one American dollar. 
Contrast with this the reality of the 
open market, or so-called “black mar- 
ket,” rate which during the period of 
my recent visit went to a quotation of 
700-1. Even so, the black market has 
never truly reflected the extent of infla- 
tion of commodity prices within China. 
Experts point out that on a calculation 
of only a 500-fold increase in commod- 
ity prices (and many have gone up 
1,500 times or more) the rate of ex- 
change against the American dollar 
ought to be 1,650-1, a figure never 
actually achieved. 

The reason the black market has 
never moved so far is that its require- 
ments are relatively narrow. Much of 
the demand comes from Shanghai and 
other occupied areas, where the Japa- 
nese and their puppets display an inter- 
esting point of view by seeking Ameri- 
can currency as a solid investment for 
the future. Great landowners in Free 
China also seek American money now 
although for a while they continued to 
buy more land. Smugglers buying goods 
and bringing them into China by various 


routes are always more or less in the 
black market for foreign currency, but 
they especially want the Indian rupee 
because India is the main source of 
supply aside from the Japanese-occu- 
pied areas which furnish a surprising 
amount of rubber-soled shoes and simi- 
lar goods freely displaved in Chungking 
shops. 


Bor of course the Chinese banks are 
now completely deprived of that ex- 
change business which was formerly a 
major factor in the operation of many. 

In case some readers may have heard 
of a “40-1 rate” or a “missionary 
rate,” it should be mentioned that the 
official 20-1 rate has been subject to a 
little trimming.- For a while, the Gov- 
ernment allowed diplomats, newspaper- 
men and others to receive a so-called 50 
per cent subsidy on their exchange, 
which in effect gave them a 30-1 rate 
on American money. Later this was 
raised to a 100 per cent subsidy, giving 
in effect a 40-1 rate. But the Govern- 
ment still holds to the attitude that 20-1 
is the official rate. 

The U. S. Army, after spending many 
millions in buying Chinese currency at 
20-1 in order to build airfields, purchase 
supplies for American armed forces, and 
so on, finally revolted and an arrange- 
ment was effected by which the Chinese 
Government put up the money against 
future reimbursement at a rate to be 
agreed on—probably a compromise be- 
tween the official rate and whatever the 
black market rate may have been at a 
given period. Similarly the missionaries 
were allowed to sell U. S. bank checks 
on the open market at a rate usually 
approximately midway between the 
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Retail sales in the Hawaiian Islands last year totaled $333,566,551. Conserva- 
tive observers agree that not only will Hawaii's buying power continue to 
increase, but Honolulu will become the focal point of a vast Pacific trade 
reaching out into the Orient itself. 


Looking at this great market in the Pacific, from any angle, it is evident that 
fertile fields exist for intelligent exploitation of all lines of merchandise. 

But this is not a remote control market . . . Because of its multi-blooded 
population, this market will respond only when handled sympathetically. 

We have the answer in our organization, for we are a strong local outlet 
that understands the peoples, the Islands, and the potentialities. 

Our postwar plans include the establishment of five offices, with an adequate 
number of representatives, to serve che entire Pacific area. 


We shall appreciate an opportunity to assist you in merchandising your 
products in the Central Pacific area NOW .. . and in the postwar Far East. 


Many Pacific races are represented on our sales and 
technical staffs. Even now, we are preparing for 
the day when the end of the war will open the entire 
Pacific to those who can visualize its possibilities. 


R.A.HOWE 4 


FORT STREET * HONOLULU, HAWAII °* U. 


official rate and whatever America 
banknotes may be bringing on the blag 
market. 

During my recent visit to Chungking 
the fifth I have made since it becam 


| China’s wartime capital, I was inte. 
ested to note that our own Donald y 


Nelson was well aware of the impo. 
tance of banks in helping his job of exo. 
nomic coordination. At tea one day 
Mr. Nelson explained in detail hoy 
inflation has brought the productivity 
of Chinese factories down to an averag, 
of only 10 to 20 per cent of their poten. 
tial capacities. This is because by the 
time a manufacturer sells his finishe 
product, he is likely to discover that the 
cost of new raw materials has soared » 
far that his capital is not adequate to 
undertake the manufacturing process on 
the same scale as before. So he grow 
cautious and cuts dewn his cutput mor 
and more, being up against familiar 
factors of consumer reluctance to pay 
higher and higher prices for finished 
goods. 


Mg. Nelson and the newly created 
Chinese War Production Board, under 
chairmanship of Economics Minister 
Wong Wen-hao (a modern-minded, 


American-educated Chinese), saw they 
were not trying to crack an easy nut. It 
would take coordination and banking 


help to pull the Chinese manufactures 
out of their rut. So not only did Mr. 
Nelson and his associates—the latter 
are still on the scene though Mr. Nelson 
has returned to America—go after or 
ders for the manufacturers; they also got 
the bankers and the Ministry of Finance 
in on the play. 

In effect, the manufacturers will be 


| guaranteed against loss in any given 


manufacturing-and-sale operation. If 
they guess too low on their final price 


The Bank of Communication, Chungking 
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Young Brothers Bank, downtown Chungking 


they will not be penalized. As a measure 
of war necessity the Finance Ministry, 
now under O. K. Yui, has promised to 
stand behind the bankers who in turn 
will make available the necessary capi- 
tal. 

Since my recent return to New York 
I have had a talk with the former Fi- 
nance Minister, Dr. H. H. Kung, still 
head of the potent Bank of China and 
Central Bank of China. He particularly 
stressed the need of keeping China’s 
banks in strong condition. They have 
to take the strain of absorbing most 
of the government loans, as high in- 
terest rates on private loans keep the 
ordinary individual shying far away 
from low interest government securities. 
So an unprecedentedly strong tie be- 
tween the Chinese Government and the 
banks is growing up. Dr. Kung’s own 
banks are government institutions. 


Fivatty, the way is being cleared 
for renewed participation in China 
by American and other foreign banks. 
Formerly branches of several large 
American banks were maintained at 
such points as Shanghai, Tientsin, Pei- 
ping and Hankow. There were also 
smaller American banks, such as the 
Underwriters Bank at Shanghai and 
Hongkong. 

A banking committee has been work- 
ing with American bankers under direc- 
tion of Dr. Kung. The findings of the 
committee have been transmitted on to 
Chungking. There they will be worked 
over in conjunction with other recom- 
mendations on insurance and other 
operations bound to be much affected 
by the fact that extra-territoriality in 
China has been abolished and from now 
on the foreigner must operate in China 
under Chinese laws instead of his own 
as heretofore. 

Before long it is expected that specific 
lines of policy with regard to foreign 
operations of banks in China will be 
made public—and what is already known 
seems a durable guarantee that these 
Policies will foster a rebirth of such 
operations. 
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THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Head Office, Montreal 


MORRIS W. WILSON 
President 


W. F. ANGUS 
Vice-President 


S. G. DOBSON 
Vice-President and General Manager 


Condensed Annual Statement 
as on November 30, 1944 


ASSETS 

Cash on Hand, in Banks and in Bank of Canada$ 377,752,78 
Government, Provincial and Municipal Securi- 

ties not exceeding market value 908,097,050 
Other Bonds, Debentures and Stocks not ex- 

ceeding market value 27,493,292 
Call Loans 64,506,075 
Commercial Loans 354,640,163 
Bank Premises : 12,276,454 


Liabilities of Customers under Letters of Credit 
and other Assets 45,485,980 


$1,790,251,802 

LIABILITIES 
Capital, Reserve and Undivided Profits........ $ 59,823,247 
Notes of the Bank in Circulation 9,580,371 
Deposits 1,676,884,696 
Letters of Credit and Other Liabilities 43,963,488 


$1,790,251,802 


Over 500 Branches in Canada and Newfoundland 
61 Branches Abroad, including: 


LONDON, NEW YORK, HAVANA, BUENOS AIRES, RIO DE JANEIRO, 

SAO PAULO, MONTEVIDEO, LIMA, BOGOTA, CARACAS, BELIZE, NASSAU, 

also in PUERTO RICO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, HAITI, BARBADOS, 

DOMINICA, JAMAICA, ST. KITTS, TRINIDAD, MONTSERRAT, ANTIGUA, 
GRENADA, BRITISH GUIANA. 


NORMAN G. HART 
EDWARD C. HOLAHAN 
Agents 


NEW YORK AGENCY 
68 William Street 
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CARRYING THE LOAD 


The Douglas A-26 Invaders are helping to carry the fight-to the enemy. @ Beechcrafters are 
building complete wing assemblies, including engine nacelles and flaps, for the deadly A-26; 
in addition to the production of Beechcrafts for our Armed Services and those of our Allies. 
@ Beechcrafters are carrying a greater War Production load than ever before, but are proud 
to make this worthwhile extra contribution to early Victory. @ They ask the indulgence of 
prospective peacetime Beechcraft customers for their complete preoccupation with produc- 
tion for Victory. @ To the thousands of Beechcrafters in the Armed Services, and to all 
other service men and women everywhere, they send greetings and repledge themselves to do 
_ everything and anything within their power to bring Victory at the earliest possible moment. 


Beech 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR PART 7 WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S. A. 
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OWNERSHIP OF 
DEMAND DEPOSITS 
1944 AND 1941 


: 


Who Owns the Deposits? 


ROBERT W. BACHELOR 


Mr. BACHELOR is director of the Research Council, 
American Bankers Association. 


increased from $83.4 billion at the end of 1941 to 

$189.9 billion at the end of 1944. This increase of 
$106.5 billion is made up of $14.2 billion of currency 
expansion; $19.8 billion of additional demand deposits 
and $10.4 billion of time deposits. United States Gov- 
ernment securities held by the public increased $62.1 
billion. 


Tze liquid assets of individuals and corporations 


ESTIMATED OWNERSHIP OF DEMAND 
DEPOSITS BY SIZE OF ACCOUNT 
$100,000 $25,000 LESS 
AN TO N 


D 
OVER — $100,000 


Trust Funds, 
Non-Profit 
Organizations 


Billions of Dollars 
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Domestic business owned about two-thirds of all de- 
mand deposits, and individuals about one-third, as of 
July 1944. The increase in the two and a half years 
since the end of 1941 was at the rate of 86 per cent for 
personal accounts; 50 per cent for businesses; and 38 
per cent for all others. 

Personal deposits represent the most important own- 
ership group in small banks, while business deposits are 
most significant in big banks. Personal deposits were 
two-thirds of all demand deposits in banks with deposits 
of less than one million dollars, but only one-eighth of 
demand deposits in banks with deposits of $500 million 
or more. 

Personal deposits are a large proportion of total de- 
mand deposits in small sized accounts, but insignificant 
in large accounts. Individual deposits were 60 per cent 
of all demand deposits in accounts of less than $25,000, 
but were only 18 per cent of deposits in accounts $25- 
100,000, and only 4 per cent of deposits in accounts of 
$100,000 and over. 

Demand deposits of financial business are kept chiefly 
in large banks, as are deposits of manufacturing and 
mining companies. Trading businesses bank in medium 
sized and small institutions. 

Will the increase of 59 per cent in demand deposits 
in two and a half years make it unnecessary for 
many businesses and individuals to borrow after the 
war? 
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This article is about the hiring program 
used by one bank. However, it has far- 
reaching implications for banking in 
general, namely, that the first step in mer- 
chandising banks to the public is in mer- 
chandising the individual bank to the 
staff. Mr. Clough, comptroller and vice- 
president of the Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York City, tells how his 
bank takes the chill from the hiring process. 


that in order to do a thorough selling job it is not 

sufficient to offer merchandise at attractive prices 
and to advertise their wares. It is equally important to 
create a pleasing, harmonious atmosphere in their estab- 
lishments where people can feel relaxed, and where the 
surroundings will increase the urge to buy. This comes 
under the head of merchandising. 

Let us apply this principle to the biggest selling prob- 
lem we have today, namely, the problem of inducing 
desirable men and women to enter our ranks as employ- 
ees. For it is now generally agreed that the biggest prob- 
lem confronting banks and other business organizations 
during wartime is not concerned with finding customers, 
but rather with getting an adequate number of desirable 
employees to handle the growing volume of business 
resulting from wartime conditions. 

Despite this acute personnel situation, it is surprising 
to find that many companies which spend substantial 
sums in advertising for new help—even going so far as 
to use radio, newspaper display advertisements and bill- 
board posters—have not thought of applying to this 


Pisetin ra merchants have realized for a long time 


Receptionist Florence Spaeth answers questions about job 
possibilities at the Manufacturers Trust 


The Human Side of the Ledger 


CHARLES C. CLOUGH 


Assistant Vice-president E. H. Laenkenau interviews an 
applicant for a job at Manufacturers Trust 


problem the merchandising principles they make use 
of day after day in soliciting new customers. We happen 
to be a large bank, but this kind of personnel procedure 
applies equally to smaller banks. 

In 1941, when the Government began calling up the 
young men in the draft, and even before this country 
became involved in World War II, Manufacturers Trust 
Company, like other large banks, began to experience 
personnel difficulties. Naturally the difficulties multi- 
plied as time went on. To date, about 900 members of 
our staff have entered the armed forces, and this repre- 
sents nearly 25 per cent of our total number of em- 
ployees. Such turnover in a three-year period would 
present difficulties under any conditions, and when ac- 
companied by a substantial increase of business in all 
departments, the problem became ever. more acute. 

We did solve the problem, and very satisfactorily too. 
Like other financial institutions, we engaged hundreds 
of girls to take the place of men, and like these other 
institutions our experience with girls was very grati- 
fying. This, however, is not the point. 


Mosr readers of this article probably remember 
vividly their experiences when they first went hunting 
for jobs. Personnel departments did not look especially 
attractive. First, there was a receptionist who was likely 
to be somewhat cold and haughty. The reception room 
was generally crowded, and the benches and chairs were 
anything but comfortable. Prospective employees fre- 
quently had to stand to fill out their applications, and 
often the writing desks were so close to one another 
that an applicant could read his neighbor’s application. 

On the whole, looking for a job was not a pleasant 
experience, especially for sensitive people, and these 
were some of the many psychological factors that were 
taken into consideration when we decided to design 
something entirely new. 
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When a person comes into our bank to apply for a 
position he is directed to the 10th floor. When he steps 
off the elevator he finds himself in an attractive passage- 
way containing a large directional sign indicating clearly 
where the personnel department is located, which is re- 
moved from the banking departments and seldom does 
anyone go there except on personnel business. 


; 


Receptionist Spaeth gives out an application blank to a job 
applicant 


He is greeted by a receptionist who has been espe- 
cially selected for tact and sympathetic understanding. 
The applicant sits down at the receptionist’s desk for a 
few minutes of preliminary conversation, after which 
he is given an application to fill out. He is then directed 
to one of the numerous private compartments set well 
apart from each other, where he fills out the application 
leisurely. There is complete privacy because no one can 
possibly see what the applicant is writing. Filling out an 
application for a position is something that requires 
thought and a relaxed mind. It should be done without 
hurry, without pressure, and without intrusion. 

When the applicant has finished filling out his applica- 
tion, he hands it back to the receptionist, who brings 
it in to one of the personnel department officers. The 
applicant is then asked to wait until he can be inter- 
viewed, but during this waiting period he finds himself 
in a spacious reception foyer, beautifully furnished with 
restful sofas and chairs, and attractive pictures on the 
wall. On a table are current periodicals. Under such 
conditions the waiting period, far from being a strain, 
is actually an aid in collecting one’s thoughts and 
thereby enabling the applicant to make the best impres- 
sion during the interview. This, of course, is strictly 
private and is conducted in a room near the reception 
lounge. The entire setup is one of ease and relaxation, 
and is marked by utter absence of nervous strain. 


Awp after all, that is the kind of atmosphere the per- 
sonnel department of a bank should convey. For banks 
are dignified institutions whose business is conducted in 
strictest confidence. 

One may ask: “Is this merely a wartime measure 
designed to attract employees at a time when employees 
are difficult to obtain?” No, definitely not. This is a 
permanent innovation designed to attract the most 
desirable type of employees during all times, good or 


bad. Even during the worst depression there is always a 
lack of really desirable employees. Men and women of 
high caliber always manage to find a place for them- 
selves, and it is men and women of high quality whom 
banks and other large business organizations seek. 

If we are going to have a period of post-war pros- 
perity, as many economists predict and as all of us hope, 
there is likely to be keen competition among large cor- 
porations for the highest type of personnel. It behooves 
banks and other important business organizations to do 
all they can to attract into their ranks men and women 
who will prove genuine assets. 

The personnel department of a large business or- 
ganization should mirror that organization as a whole. 
We feel that now, for the first time, our personnel de- 
partment truly reflects our bank and gives applicants 
for positions a true picture of our bank regardless of 
whether they are engaged. For example, early last 
Summer a woman came in with her daughter, who was a 
college girl, and who was seeking a position for the 
Summer months. The personnel officer carefully ex- 
plained that we were looking for permanent employees 
only. The woman accepted the explanation, but on the 
way out she gazed regretfully at the inviting surround- 
ings of the Personnel Department and remarked to her 
daughter, ‘I knew this was too good to be true.” 

By the very nature of things, the majority of appli- 
cants interviewed do not take up positions at our bank 
for one reason or another. Yet we feel that the at- 
mosphere and surroundings of our personnel depart- 
ment are such that these applicants walk out with an 
excellent impression of our institution; this surely is 
important for a bank that serves over 600,000 customers 
in New York City. 

After all, in a bank personnel is everything. Banks 
exist and grow because of the service they give, and the 
service they give depends on the men and women they 
employ. No task in a bank is more important than the 
selection and training of personnel, and the forward- 
looking, progressive bank will do everything in its power 
to attract desirable employees. 


An applicant is aided in filling out her application by the 
receptionist 
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WHY SMALL LOANS COST MORE 


CARL A. BIMSON 


Mr. Bison, vice-president of the Valley National 
Bank, Phoenix, Arizona, makes some detailed, practical 
observations on the bank costs of consumer and personal 
lending. His article will be concluded next month. 


leted a very interesting survey regarding the post- 

war plans of banks in consumer credit financing. 

The answers received give every indication of a tre- 

mendous increase in bank participation in post-war 

financing of the consumers’ needs. [See October 1944 
BANKING. ] 

This newly aroused interest on the part of several 
thousand banks contemplating entering the field of 
instalment finance can be said to result from one of two 
causes: (1) Either they have come to the realization 
that their present commercial loan policies are not 
geared to care for the credit needs of the average in- 
dividual (90 per cent of these would not be considered 
as good prospects for orthodox commercial loans); 
or, (2) the drying up of loan demand from many of the 
sources previously served by their credit departments has 
resulted in the decision to enter into this new and ap- 
parently lucrative field of instalment lending. 

To a banker who has been dealing only in simple 
interest rates, ranging perhaps from 4 to 6 per cent per 
annum, the discount rates commonly quoted for instal- 
ment credits probably look like an earning ratio of 
sufficient size to eliminate any possibility of not making 
a profit from such an operation. But there are certain 
very definite fixed costs in the making and collecting 
of any type of instalment loan, and you should not be 
fooled by the thought that all loans made at a 6 per 
cent discount rate for instance (which returns a simple 
interest earning of 11.78 per cent) are profitable to the 
bank simply because this rate represents a gross return 
of almost twice as much as has previously been charged 
on other small commercial loans. Too frequently banks 
are prone to generalize in figuring their operating costs, 
possibly due to the fact that this is practically a new 
field to most of us and our operations are so interrelated 
to the other departments of the bank that it is difficult 
to segregate these costs and we simply assume we are 
making a reasonable profit, without actually knowing. 


To American Bankers Association recently com- 


Ax instalment loan function can be likened to the 
commercial deposit account of a small depositor who 
has a great deal of activity in his account. Banks have 
found by studies that accounts with an average balance 
of under $100 may cost as much as $12 or $13 in serv- 
ices rendered while returns to the bank on these funds 
probably do not exceed $3 to $4. As long as the bulk of 
bank deposit accounts remained large and interest rates 
were high, with a heavy demand for loans, little atten- 
tion was paid to the cost of servicing the smaller ac- 
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counts, but as the use of checking accounts became 
increasingly popular and the number of small accounts 
grew to exceed 50 per cent of the total accounts by 
number in many banks, it was found necessary to in- 
stitute service charges to compensate for the rising costs 
resulting from increased activity. 

With the establishment of an instalment loan opera- 
tion, a bank is inviting the same kind of increased ac- 
tivity in its credit department as it is now having in the 
handling of deposits and withdrawals in its depositors’ 
bank accounts. 

It is certainly not my intention to discourage any- 
one from going into consumer lending, but I do be- 
lieve that every bank should first carefully analyze its 
own community and the potential market for instal- 
ment credit. After that has been done and you have de- 
cided to go into this type of lending, you should be 
willing to accept the responsibility which goes with such 
a decision by establishing such policies on terms, 
amounts, and types of credit as will enable you to 
service the largest possible number of customers con- 
sistent with sound instalment loaning practices. 


Ir your institution is small, where the volume is not 
likely to be sufficient to warrant the establishment of 
a separate department, you should consider running 
these loans through the same loan and discount chan- 
nels as are used for the commercial loans of your bank. 
On the other hand, if the size of the community or the 
bank, justifies the expectancy that a sizable volume is 
available,.a separate department should be established. 

In either type of operation, a knowledge of your costs 
is important. It might appear that the first type of 
limited operation could function without any increased 
expense, but this is not the case. Even though some costs 
might not be increased materially, if at all, it is often 
found that banks, particularly with a small operation, 
are prone to ignore certain definite hidden costs when 
they make an appraisal of the profits which they expect 
to obtain from such an operation. 

Some of these costs may not be recognized as such 
immediately, due to the fact that they are cumulative. 
If your experience parallels that of my institution (and 
it probably will), it will be found that a large proportion 
of your borrowers, at least as time goes on, will be people 
about whom you know very little. As a consequence, 
it will be necessary for you to make checkings on these 
individuals and establish new credit files. These credit 
files have a habit of increasing rather rapidly, especially 
when you go into long-term loans, such as three-year 
FHA Title I loans or the purchase of appliance paper 
with 24- to 30-month maturities, which you will be called 
upon to do sometime after the war. The very accumula- 
tion of this increased number of individual applications 
will eventually require more filing cabinets. 


BANKING | 


Another hidden cost will be the increased number of 
incoming credit inquiries resulting from your instal- 
ment loan borrowers giving the bank as a reference. 
Most banks advertise a slogan similar to “Build Bank 
Credit,” and this very point encourages borrowers to 
give the bank as a reference at other places of business. 
These inquiries require a clerk’s time for reference to 
your records of previous or present indebtedness, the 
paying record of the borrower, the size of the obligation, 
and perhaps even the total of the monthly payments 
which are being made. This checking will be in addition 
to a check of your commercial credit files and deposit 
account records to determine if the customer is also mak- 
ing use of the other facilities of the bank. 

Another problem which may not immediately make 
itself felt is that of handling applications promptly. Per- 
sonal loan business does not accommodate itself to the 
convenience of the bank, and if you are to render a serv- 
ice of any real value to your community and are really 
desirous of building a volume of business, it will be neces- 
sary to handle these applications without delay. 


A PROBLEM that will confront you early in your opera- 
tions is the determination of a policy regarding the 
minimum size of loan. This is very important because 
it has a distinct bearing on your eventual profits. My 
suggestion is to make personal loans in amounts as small 
as $50 and make a minimum charge for such loans suf- 
ficient to pay your acquisition and collection costs. 

If loans of less than $100 are made without assessing 
minimum charges in amount sufficient, or nearly so, to 
pay the cost of handling, you will find that you are dis- 
sipating a sizable proportion of what might otherwise 
represent net earnings to your bank. 

One important point is that it makes little difference 
whether a bank is lending $50 or $500. In either event, 
the cost of investigation, disbursement, collection, and 
overhead expense will be about the same. Income, 
however, will be only one-tenth as much on a $50 loan 
as on one for $500. 


Mr. Bimson says if size of bank or community justifies the 
expectation that business will be substantial, a separate 
instalment loan department should be established. These 
pictures show San Diego and Stockton “Timeplan” sections 
of the Bank of America, whose vice-president, R. A. Peterson, 
contributed the article “$1,000,000,000 in 3,000,000 Loans” to 


BANKING’S consumer credit series last month 


February 1945 


Although the requirements and demands of instal- 
ment loan borrowers may vary to a marked degree in 
different communities, much the same procedure must 
be followed in making, disbursing, and collecting these 
loans. This procedure can possibly be better illustrated 
by following a typical personal loan application through 
the operations usually involved. 


L- the applicant appears to be eligible for a loan, he 
will be asked to fill out an application and sign a note. 
Perhaps he will even be required to obtain co-makers 
on his note and statements from them, as well. After 
completion of the application, the usual credit checkings 
must be made, both internally and through outside 
sources. On completion of credit checkings and job 
verification, the information must be reviewed by a 
loaning officer, who will either approve the loan, request 
additional information or co-signers, or reject the appli- 
cation outright. Your decision on his application must 
be conveyed to the applicant either in person or by 
telephone or mail, which, of course, further adds to the 
detail. 

If approved, the note must be checked for proper 
signatures, amount, and discount. An account number 
must be assigned, a check drawn to the favor of the 
applicant, and the check number and name entered in 
your check register. The passbook or coupon book will 
probably be made up and mailed out later and this must 
show the payment schedule by amount, due date, and 
term, as well as the loan number. 

The note and ledger card will have to be captioned 
and filed. The application and disbursement sheet will 
also have tobe filed, either by the applicant’s name or loan 
number. Finally, the loan journal sheet will have to be 
made up and the directors’ minutes of loans made will 
have to be completed. 
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Dissecting an Old Tradition 


D. E. BEDFORD 


BANKING 1s quite often privileged to offer its readers a 
foreign viewpoint on some banking topic of special current 
interest. Here we publish a discussion by MR. BEDFORD 
who is on the inspection staff of Lloyds Bank, traveling 
among the branches and reporting on them to the head office. 
Mr. BEDFORD was formerly assistant accountant at the 
largest provincial office of the bank, and is an associate of 
the British Institute of Bankers. He has lectured on banking 
and economic subjects and has contributed to various 
periodicals. In January 1941 BANKING printed his article 
“ London Banking Carries On.” 


of the old London house which has since grown into 

Martins Bank Limited, formulated for the instruc- 
tion of his partners some “Proper Considerations for 
Persons Concerned in the Banking Business.” It is re- 
markable that two centuries afterwards, although in the 
intervening years the scope of banking has widened 
enormously, British bankers should still be conforming 
to most of the principles which Thomas Martin then 
enunciated. With regard to the making of loans, he said: 


Not to lend without alienable secur- 
ity that may easily be disposed of, and a probability 
of punctual payment without being reckoned hard by 
the borrower. 

All loans to be repaid when due, and ye rotation not to 
exceed six months. 


One of his descendants, R. M. Holland Martin, wrote in 
1930: 


The banker’s part is to lend such deposits as are en- 
trusted to him by his customers to such other of his 
customers as may need additional money for tem- 
porary purposes and temporary purposes only. 


In fact, the principle that all loans should be for short 
term has been the first commandment in the English 
banker’s creed. Consequently great importance has 
always been attached to the purpose for which a pro- 
spective borrower required accommodation. If the 
money was to be used to build or purchase a factory, or 
even to install new plant, the presumption was that a 
considerable period must elapse before repayment could 
be effected, the loan was likely to develop into a lock-up 
of funds and was, therefore, deemed undesirable. The 
attitude of the banks has been that the borrower, 
whether an individual or a corporation, should possess 
sufficient resources to cover all capital expenditure; the 
function of bank finance was to assist merely with cur- 
rent requirements for manufacturing and trading pur- 
poses. 

Examples of “legitimate” banking loans are seasonal 
advances to farmers to be repaid when crops have been 
harvested and sold, credits to merchants to be liqui- 
dated by the marketing of goods, and loans to manu- 
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I THE year 1746 Thomas Martin, the senior member 


facturers to finance the purchase of raw materials, the 
wages of labor and the expenses of distributing the 
finished products. Normally accommodation for capital 
purposes would only be given temporarily while the 
borrower was arranging to raise permanent capital 
elsewhere, e.g., while a company was floating an issue of 
shares or debentures on the market. The art of banking 
has been described as the ability to distinguish between 
granting credit and making an investment in a borrow- 
er’s business. 

The indication given by Lord Wardington, the chair- 
man of Lloyds Bank, that in the post-war period the 
banks would be prepared to make loans for capital pur- 
poses and for medium term, therefore signified an im- 
portant innovation in banking practice. This departure 
from traditional policy has been made possible by the 
radical change which has occurred during the war in the 
assets structures of the banks. 

The table shows how the English clearing banks em- 
ployed their resources in the decade before the outbreak 
of war. Each asset is expressed as a percentage of the 
total deposits lodged by customers. 


1928 | 1930 | 1933 | 1936 | 1939 


Cash in tills and balances 
with other banks 


Money at call 
Bills discounted 


Investments 


11.5 | 12 
14.3 
54.9 


Advances to customers. . 


Note: The figures are for April in each year. 


The outstanding feature of banking during the war 
has been an enormous expansion of deposits. These have 
increased in the 11 English clearing banks from £2,245 
millions in August 1939 to £4,161 millions in August 
1944. The principal cause of this expansion has been the 
rise in the national income, due to full employment and 
the great number of hours of overtime worked; but the 
liquidation by traders of stocks which they could not 
replace and the opening of bank accounts by many peo- 
ple who previously settled all their transactions in cash, 
have been contributory factors. 

On the other side of the banks’ statement of con- 
dition, loans to customers have declined from £985 
millions in August 1939 to £742 millions in the corre- 
sponding month of 1944. The lack of demand for bank 
accommodation has been due to the elimination of non- 
essential production, the stronger position of agriculture 
(the result of government subsidies), the concentration 
of industry and, most of all, the direct finance by the 
government of war production. 
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The effect of these movements has been ‘that the 
banks’ advances to customers have dwindled from some 
46 per cent to only 17.8 per cent of deposits. The 
accompanying graph illustrates how the distribution of 
resources has changed and shows that 80 per cent of 
deposits are now represented by liquid assets, for the 
investments are mostly British Government securities 
immediately realizable on the market. The contents of 
the bill portfolios are almost entirely government 
Treasuries of not more than three months’ maturity, 
and the Treasury deposit receipts (a form of borrowing 
introduced by the government in 1940) are repayable at 
six months’ term from the date of issue. Both Treasury 
bills and deposit receipts could in case of need be re- 
discounted with the Bank of England. 


Win their resources so geared, the banks now have an 
immense lending potential. If loans were allowed to 
increase by £1,200 millions their ratio to deposits would 
then be well within the normal figure of pre-war days 
and the banks would still hold £2,000 millions in liquid 
assets. (It is assumed, in accordance with the general 
opinion in Britain, that there will be comparatively little 
shrinkage in deposits.) With such a backing, it should 
be possible for the banks to make a considerable propor- 
tion of the new advances in the form of medium term 
credit for capital reconstruction purposes. 

Loans of this nature by the banks would help to solve 
a problem which has long existed in this country and 
which has threatened to become more acute. In the 
years between the two wars many smaller businesses 
were undoubtedly cramped and prevented from expand- 
ing by lack of financial resources; in particular they 
experienced difficulty in raising capital for periods of 
three to five years. Small concerns were often unable to 
float an issue of stock on the market because they were 
not widely enough known to attract subscriptions. 
Moreover, when the money was required for only two or 
three years, the expenses of a public issue would have 
entailed too heavy an on-cost. On the other hand, loans 
for such periods were considered beyond the scope of 
banking. Thus a gap existed in the country’s credit 
structure, which fact was recognized as long ago as 1929 
by the Macmillan Committee who reported on the rela- 
tions between finance and industry. 


Ix the years immediately ahead the need among small 
businesses for medium term credit will become more 
widespread than ever before. Most of the large com- 
panies have accumulated reserves adequate to carry 
them through the change-back to peacetime conditions, 
but small and medium-sized undertakings will need help 
in the transition period. Many of them have been 
“concentrated” in the course of war mobilization of in- 
dustry and will have to set up anew their individual 
organizations; most manufacturers will require machine 
tools and many will have to replace worn-out plant 
which normally would have been renewed gradually 
over the previous five or six years; exporters will have to 
reestablish themselves in foreign markets, and in domes- 
tic trade there will be the rehabilitation of businesses 


which have been forced to suspend operations during 
the war. 


February 1945 


ENGLISH CLEARING BANKS 


TOTAL DEPOSITS AND 
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All this reconstruction will have to be undertaken 
with prices much higher than they were in 1939 and, 
even if some of the businesses then had a margin of 
working capital, in most cases it would not prove ade- 
quate for their post-war needs. 


IL Is obvious that the banks will not be able to satisfy 
completely the huge demand of industry and commerce 
for financial accommodation. Consequently they will 
find it possible to employ all their available funds with- 
out being tempted to finance speculative ventures. The 
banks may adopt a more elastic lending policy by 
granting credit for medium term, by not insisting to the 
same extent on security, and by giving assistance to 
borrowers whose resources are small relatively to the 
scale of their undertakings, but in other respects the 
banks are not likely to depart from established prin- 
ciples. 

Propositions will be judged, in the words of the 
chairman of the Midland Bank, “upon the character, 
integrity and business capacity of the borrower.” 

In these circumstances, although the banks will 
inevitably be running greater risks and a rise in the bad 
debts figures must be expected, the increase should not 
be substantial. Moreover, the fact that the majority of 
the loans will be made to small businesses will result in 
the risk being well spread over varying types of industry 
and trade. Past experience has shown a wide distribution 
of funds to be a valuable safeguard against unduly heavy 
losses. 
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As BANKING went to press, the report of the American 
Bankers Association Committee on Special Activities 
and a special committee of the Reserve City Bankers 
Association on the Bretton Woods international currency 
program was still in preparation. In this article, MR. 
BRATTER, our Washington correspondent, has assembled 
short excerpts from papers discussing the program, pre- 
sented at a recent meeting of economists and others in 
New York. Mr. BRATTER was himself a participant. 


program for an International Monetary Fund and 

an International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, we may expect increasing public interest 
in and discussion of the subject. 

At the Institute on Money and the Law held in New 
York in January by the New York University School of 
Law, in cooperation with the Economists’ National 
Committee on Monetary Policy, several speakers, rep- 
resenting a diversity of viewpoints, presented papers 
which examined the fund and the bank. Because of the 
subject’s timeliness some quotations from those papers 
are here presented. BANKING realizes that such short 
excerpts do not constitute adequate summaries of the 
papers. They, however, reveal the diversity of ap- 
proaches to this important subject, the complexity of 
the proposed fund’s and bank’s ramifications, and the 
difficulties which Congress faces in determining whether 
this country should accept, amend, or reject the Bretton 
Woods program. 


\ ConcreEss formally considers the Bretton Woods 


Epwin WALTER KEMMERER 
Professor Emeritus of International Finance, 
Princeton University 


“How would the American people vote if they were 
fairly presented with the question: What kind of an 
American dollar would you prefer, for the payment of 
your wages, your War Bonds, your life insurance and 
your bank deposits, and for the carrying on of your 
business—a gold standard dollar or a managed paper 
money standard dollar of the Bretton Woods type, 
largely under the control of a governmentally appointed 
international board of governors? . . . 

“The Bretton Woods Plan provides for a collection of 
national managed paper money standards. While each 
country would have its own monetary unit, as in the 
past, these units would be tied together by mutual 
agreement, and be subject to controls administered by 
an international board of governors, one governor for 
each member state, with a committee of 12 or more 
executive directors and a managing director. Each 
member state is given 250 votes plus one additional vote 
for each $100,000 share of stock owned, an arrangement 
which is especially favorable to the smaller states. The 
fund is essentially a loan fund. The great majority of the 
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A Bretton Woods Debate 


HERBERT BRATTER 


states represented at Bretton Woods are small states in 
terms of population and business. Twenty-one of the 44 
were in default when the war broke out in 1939 on 
dollar loans made to them by the United States. 

“Since nearly all the members will be debtor nations, 
and since public opinion is usually strongly resistant to 
deflation, this provision, realistically speaking, is one to 
make possible by political action worldwide inflation. 
And, more than that, it will make such worldwide 
inflation dangerously easy. The action requires only a 
majority of the total voting power, if there is an affirma- 
tive vote of every member which has 10 per cent or more 
of the total quotas. . . 

“Do we in America want to make the value of our 
dollar so easy to alter? Even if we do, are we willing to 
place the power to alter it so largely in foreign hands, 
the hands of our debtors? If the gold standard seems too 
rigid—as some of its critics maintain—would not a plan 
of this kind give the world a nationalistic monetary 
fluidity of flood proportions?” 


Henry D. GIDEONSE 
President, Brooklyn College 


“The monetary experience of the inter-war period 
made it quite plain that tariffs and trade barriers, 
fiscal palicies and commodity agreements, and a host of 
other factors affecting the balance of international pay- 
ments all have a monetary significance that can deter- 
mine the success or failure of monetary stabilization. It 
is silly to say that monetary stabilization comes first or 
that the stabilization of basic domestic economic struc- 
tures comes first. The two objectives are obviously 
closely inter-dependent and the international agree- 
ments should provide for a simultaneous attack on the 
total economic picture in which stabilization can be 
expected to emerge. 

“Tt is particularly suggestive to review this experience 
of the inter-war period in the light of the optimistic 
estimates now current regarding the possible achieve- 
ments of an international monetary and investment 
agency on the one hand, and of the conservative criti- 
cism of these proposals which seems to disregard the 
actual experience of the inter-war period on the other 
hand. 

“Stabilization of the currencies of the major commer- 
cial countries cannot precede the solution of world eco- 
nomic disorders in markets, control schemes, budgetary 
practices, controlled interest rates, and all the other 
factors that bear on the foreign exchange market. It does 
not follow that monetary stabilization is impossible 
until healthy national internal economies have been 
established, nor is it necessary to conclude that national 
monetary cooperation is a utopian objective. The 
analysis does indicate, however, that the agencies which 
are established to achieve monetary stability must 
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clearly and emphatically include within their jurisdic- 
tion all the factors in international and national eco- 
nomic policy which are relevant to the achievement of 
its principal purpose. The proposed Bretton Woods 
agencies have not themselves been designed in this 
way, but it is still possible to relate them to over-all in- 
ternational machinery under the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals. 

“Tf we are to avoid a proliferation of international 
economic agéncies—each with its own staff, charter, 
program and budget—the next few months will prob- 
ably present the last opportunity for sound basic con- 
stitutional planning.” 


BENJAMIN Haccotr BECKHART 
Professor of Banking, Columbia University 


“The obscurities of purpose arise in part from the 
dual parentage of the International Monetary Fund: 
the Keynes and the White plans. The primary objective 
of the Keynes plan was economic expansion, that of the 
White plan was currency stabilization. 

“The dual nature of the fund augurs ill for its success. 
One does not know whether it is intended to concentrate 
on exchange stability or economic development. One 
does not know whether its credit operations will be 
short- or long-term in character. In a recent article, one 
of the American delegates to the Bretton Woods con- 
ference stated that Russia would probably use the fund 
to purchase capital goods. This, he concluded, was not too 
high a price to secure its cooperation. But if the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund is to be used to finance the 
purchase of capital goods, how can it be described as a 
‘revolving fund’ from which nations are to meet tem- 
porary shortages? 

“Tf the International Monetary Fund is to be assured 
of success, it would of necessity be allowed to concentrate 
solely on the problem of currency stabilization. .. . 

“The International Monetary Fund, with initial 
total assets of $8,800,000,000 is much too large if it is to 
be used solely for currency stabilization. It is much too 
small if it is to be used for the extraneous purposes of 
expanding international trade, financing the importation 
of capital goods, developing the productive resources of 
member nations and correcting maladjustments and 
disequilibria in international trade. No fund, however 
large, would probably suffice for the financing of the 
purposes. . . . 

“No international credit agency, such as the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, can operate successfully un- 
less loans are tailored to the specific credit needs of 
borrowing nations and unless careful study is given to 
the nature of those borrowing requirements. . . . 

“An analysis of the provisions of the International 
Monetary Fund leads to the conclusion that the fund 
will not promote international monetary collaboration. 
Its objectives are contradictory and its detailed pro- 
visions, ambiguous. Its lending provisions ignore the 
credit lessons of the past and would tend to perpetuate 
bad situations. Far from being a code of currency con- 
duct, the fund’s provisions, subject to diverse inter- 
pretations, would provoke international dissension. 

“Those who sponsor the bank declare that it is 
intended to supplement not supplant the private invest- 
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ment market. Evidence is offered that its principal task 
will be to guarantee securities floated through the usual 
banking channels. The relative amount of loans extended 
directly will not be large. The bank is to facilitate credit 
extensions only if it is satisfied that the borrower would 
not otherwise be able to obtain loans on reasonable 
terms and at reasonable charges. 

“The alternative to the Bretton Woods proposal for 
an International Monetary Fund is not chaos. The 
fund itself offers no solution to international monetary 
problems. An alternative approach to the question of 
international exchange instability would attempt to 
solve the basic problems left untouched by the fund and 
to provide solutions which, in the light of past experi- 
ence, would prove long-lasting.” 


F. JAMEs 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor, McGill University, 
Montreal, Canada 


“Tf no single country can assume the role of arbiter, 
it is apparent that some international machinery must 
be created to undertake the tasks, since, in a world 
where the monetization of wealth and debt are practised 
on a colossal scale, there is no conceivable possibility of 
an automatic monetary system. 

“Unless we are willing to return to the use of full- 
bodied metallic coins as the only form of money, there 
must be some conscious principle of monetary policy and 
some authority strong enough to enforce that principle 
throughout the area in which the money circulates. If 
the circulation of any form of money is restricted within 
the political frontiers of a single nation, a national 
authority will suffice—and the growth of central banks 
throughout the world indicates the recognition of this 
need. If monetary transactions cross national frontiers, 
an international monetary authority is essential. . . . 

“The Bretton Woods proposals say nothing about the 
policies on which the value of money is to be determined, 
but they do provide legal machinery by which these 
policies can be made effective. That is more than half 
the battle. 

“To many people the Bretton Woods proposals seem 
unnecessarily complicated; to some they appear less 
attractive than alternative procedures. Such arguments, 
although perfectly valid are of doubtful value at this 
time. The proposals have been debated for more than a 
year. They have been modified as a result of that 
discussion and today they are before us in agreed form. 
Any further modification must involve the delays of 
further international conferences and, unless it can be 
shown that the present plan is positively harmful, the 
only reasonable course is frank and sincere adoption. 

“Admittedly, the Bretton Woods proposals seek to 
establish a more effective and more centralized control 
of the international monetary system than has ever 
existed in the past and, at first sight, this fact is objec- 
tionable to those among us who believe that competition 
is apt to produce better results, in the long run, than 
control. But we cannot, unless we are willing to return 
to the sole use of full-bodied coin, expect that a monetary 
system appropriate to the modern world will operate 
satisfactorily on the basis of competition. The steady 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 121) 
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Bankers Study Engineering 


H. EUGENE 


Mr. DICKHUTH, a financial writer for the New York 
Herald Tribune, tells the story of a group of Chicago bank- 
ers who have been studying, in the classroom, the problems 
of industrial management. 


ave relied on the judgment, skill and advice of 
technicians in the fields of lending and investments. 
This trend is likely to be intensified as the mechaniza- 
tion of all lines of human endeavor has received fresh 
impetus from high wartime production. 

An outstanding example of what is being done region- 
ally to cope with the greater industrialization banking- 
wise, is furnished by a group of Chicago loaning officers 
who joined hands in order to familiarize themselves with 
engineering problems. This step was supported by the 
Chicago Chapter of the Robert Morris Associates. 

The initial phase of this educational contribution to 
its membership was completed last Spring when the 
board of governors of the Associates approved a series 
of lectures on industrial management which were given 
last Fall by Professor Norman B. Schreiber of the IIli- 
nois Institute of Technology and a partner in Dailey, 
Brenner & Schreiber, a firm of management engineers. 

The first program commenced on September 22, 1944 
at American Institute of Banking headquarters in Chi- 
cago and continued for eight weeks. One of the moving 
spirits behind the course was John F. Mannion, vice- 
president of Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Company and president of the Chicago Chapter of 
Robert Morris Associates. 

Mr. Mannion had taken previously a similar series of 
courses and became so convinced of its worthiness that 
many other men joined him. The enrolment in the 1944 
lectures, which may be followed soon by a refresher 
course or sessions for a larger banking audience, was 71 
and the average attendance exceeded 60. 

Eighteen Chicago financial institutions were repre- 
sented, as well as the First National Bank of Milwaukee. 
It was planned originally that Professor Schreiber’s 
lectures be confined to 50 members, but a Robert Morris 
committee which passed on applicants had to grant more 
requests for admissions, even though all were bank 
officers who paid $15 each for the course. 


Fr: many years banks in all sections of the country 
h 


Tae course offered an opportunity (and those who at- 
tended say it accomplished it) “for loan officers to be- 
come better equipped to further evaluate the credit 
worthiness of borrowers with particular emphasis on the 
future, because, with changing conditions, less impres- 
sive ratios, and other attendant considerations, it 
becomes absolutely essential that the loan officer sup- 
plement conventional standards of judgment with a 
more comprehensive ability to analyze internal opera- 
tions of an industrial client.” 
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This is an excerpt from the invitation to applicants 
for the course, signed, in addition to Mr. Mannion, by 
William C. Bruhn, assistant cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago; Edward R. Droppers, assistant 
cashier of the First Wisconsin National Bank; Carl I. 
Johnson, second vice-president of the Continental IIli- 
nois National Bank and Trust Company; Charles R. 
McEldowney, vice-president of the Terminal National 
Bank; Vincent Yager, vice-president of the Harris Trust 
& Savings Bank, and William G. F. Price, vice-president 
of the American National Bank. 

They said that “examinations and home work” 
would be dispensed with but that “such collateral read- 
ing or study as is desired are left to the discretion of the 
individuals taking the course.” 

In broad outline Professor Schreiber’s lectures cov- 
ered the fundamental principles of effective organiza- 
tion, their application and methods of analysis. “How 
can you be reasonably sure that your customers have an 
effective, well-manned organization?” was a question 
asked the students. 


A MANAGEMENT rating sheet typifying three stages of 
business development served as a yardstick: the modern 
concern, the moderately developed one and the poorly 
developed company. Fifty-two basic points are listed 
under the general headings of products, marketing, 
manufacturing facilities, production, organization and 
personnel relations, performance standards, incentives, 
standard costs, budgetary controls, management pro- 
gram, finance, accounting and research. 

Mentioned as examples of elements signifying a 
poorly developed concern are “profit and loss determina- 
tion not departmentalized,” or “‘no knowledge of what 
costs either are or should be,” “lack of labor policy, 
friction, discontent,” “products largely composed of 
seasonal items creating substantial non-utilization of 
facilities,” “wage rates at lowest possible levels and re- 
muneration of executives depends upon stock owner- 
ship, seniority or favoritism, no incentives or rewards for 
traceable results.” 

The Chicago course also discussed “the conditions 
under which power should be manufactured or pur- 
chased, preventable waste in present day power plant 
operation, economies through more effective control in 
utilization,” drawing attention to the contingency that 
improper maintenance may cause shut-downs, inter- 
rupted deliveries, cancellations and losses, while proper 
application, conversely, may result in lower cost of 
production, less scrap and elimination of many labor 
difficulties. 

Another subject dealt with manufacturing controls, 
such as graphic methods of determining the profit posi- 
tion, the break-even point, reporting systems and pro- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 
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Blue Triangle Gets Under Way — 


JOHN B. MACK, JR. 


Mr. MACK, manager of the Advertising Department, 
American Bankers Association, reports on the widening 
interest in the Blue Triangle Plan for paying for health 
services by bank loans. 


launched in Massachusetts, approximately one third 

of the eligible banks in the state have joined in the 
program. These banks already make Blue Triangle 
bealth financing service available to the great majority 
of people in the state, as their locations include such 
population centers as Boston, Lowell, Worcester, Som- 
erville, Cambridge, Lawrence, Quincy, Holyoke, Brook- 
line, Newton, Malden, Fitchburg, Arlington and 
Haverhill. 

Participating banks are situated in more than half the 
counties in Massachusetts, giving almost solid geo- 
graphical coverage except for the southeast corner of 
the state, the region which includes Cape Cod, Nan- 
tucket and Martha’s Vineyard. 

The Consumer Credit Commission of the Massachu- 
setts Bankers Association has an aggressive program for 
carrying the Blue Triangle idea, by personal contact, to 
every bank in the state, with the ultimate goal of 100 
per cent bank participation. While the actual success of 
the plan does not require more than one bank in a com- 
munity, it is desirable from a public relations angle that 
every bank participate in the Blue Triangle program 
and a continuous effort will be made by the Commission 
to achieve this end. 

During this period both the Massachusetts Dental 
Society and the Massachusetts Medical Society have 
been active in explaining the Blue Triangle Plan to 
physicians and dentists throughout the state. The plan 
has been, and will continue to be, discussed in state and 
local journals of the two societies, in state, county and 


I THE four months since the Blue Triangle Plan was 


city meetings, and in various printed communications 
sent by the groups to their members. These societies 
have not only endorsed the plan, but are cooperating 
vigorously in its development. 

Plans have been made by banks in various communi- 
ties to present the Blue Triangle idea to physicians and 
dentists at group meetings. This has been found very 
effective because it enables professional men to have the 
entire story, and also to receive the benefits of the dis- 
cussion that follows. 

Such a meeting was held last month at St. Vincent 
Hospital in Worcester. William N. Mitchell, vice-presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Bank & Trust Company, repre- 
senting his bank and the Worcester County Trust Com- 
pany, both of which offer the Blue Triangle Plan locally, 
explained the financing plan in detail to 75 members of 
the Worcester District Medical Society. 


Mk. Mitchell not only made a complete presentation of 
the plan and distributed samples of the various forms to 
the physicians, but also was able to introduce some local 
factors such as the availability of more than three mil- 
lion names in the local credit bureau giving banks access 
to information doctors could not obtain. He also stressed 
the low loss ratio of banks in collecting instalment loans, 
and enabled doctors to make comparisons with their own 
past experience. 

The Blue Triangle Plan is simply a method of paying 
for health services by instalments. The idea is based on 
the premise that good health should at least be as easy to 
finance as an automobile, an oil burner or a refrigerator. 
It makes bank credit available to all, directly through 
doctors and dentists, without red tape and with the 
greatest possible speed. It is possible for a patient to 
visit his physician, make out the application and note, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 111) 


An application blank for a Blue Triangle loan and one of the ads that tell about the plan. Both are copyrighted by 
the Massachusetts Bankers Association 


BANK COPY 


Blue Triangle 
APPLICATION 


Place of birth________Date of 


Ne. ond street City Ne. of years here 


Ne. end street r City State Ne. of years there 


Name of husband or wife______No. of dependents including wife____Tel. No 
Salary, commission or other regular compensation $__ 

Other income, if any. Source 

Name and address of employer No 
Kind of business__ 
Badge or employment number. Name and title of superior 
= the following debts and no others: (If none, state “none”). List below all your debts to 

inks, loan and finance companies, stores and others, including instalment purchases. 
To whom indebted (name) 


Your position__How long with this employer__ 
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GOOD NEWS 
FOR YOU... 


You can now pay for medical 


THE BLUE TRIANGLE PLAN makes this possible. f 


Such @ plan has long been needed. While it is 
desirable to provide in advance for health ex- 
penses, a great many people have made no such 
provision. Acting cooperatively, the Massachusetts 
Bonkers Association, Massachusetts Medical So- 
ciety and Massachusetts Dental Society offer the 
BLUE TRIANGLE PLAN to all who need dental or 
medical care and ere unprepared te pay cath for it. 
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The author, chief of the United States Secret Service, 
traces steps taken to stamp out counterfeiting, beginning at 
the turn of the 19th century and continuing down to 1942, 
when the Secret Service devised and made available to the 
banks a card index system describing all counterfeit bills in 
circulation. New material to keep the system up to date is 
supplied periodically by the Secret Service. 


ERE is reported to be in circulation throughout the 
United States, at the present time, over 3,000 issues 
of counterfeit, spurious, raised and altered bank 
bills—an average of two issues to every bank in opera- 
tion. Supposing each issue would average 1,000 bills, 
which is a moderate calculation, there would be 3,000,000 
counterfeit bills in circulation; and the cry is, still they 
come!” 

Don’t be alarmed. You have just read a quotation 
from “The Universal Bank Note, Draft and Check 
Detector for Detecting All Classes of Counterfeit Bills, 
Drafts and Checks of All Banks in the United States,” 
prepared by Professor James Reedy and published in 
New Orleans in 1858. 

So-called “counterfeit detectors” have been printed 
and sold since 1819, perhaps longer. For the most part 
they carried descriptive lists of counterfeit bills, pointing 
out the principal defects in the various issues. Some 
offered advice to reduce counterfeiting by changing the 
method of manufacture of genuine money. For example, 
James Ph. Puglia, author of a pamphlet called “ Forgery 
Defeated,” published in Philadelphia in 1822, said, 
“. . . [amstrongly induced to believe that if an efficient 
antidote exists against forgery (counterfeiting), it must 
proceed from no other method than that of issuing bank 
notes in the natural, current hand-writing.” The back 
pages of Mr. Pugiia’s treatise bear advertisements of 
other published works by him, including two one-act 
comedies, an “Inquiry Into the Original Cause of the 
Measles,” and a periodical “ Discourse on the System of 
Reason . . . Calculated to Perfect the Honest and 
Reform the Wicked.” 


Iy 1937 the Secret Service began its “Know Your 
Money” campaign, using educational methods to sup- 
plement existing enforcement procedure to suppress and 
prevent counterfeiting. Prior to that time the Secret 
Service had issued warnings to some of the larger banks 
and retail establishments in the form of mimeographed 
notices describing new counterfeit bills, written in 
strictly technical narrative. When the “Know Your 
Money” campaign started, these warning notices were 
simplified and illustrated and issued regularly to a 
wider coverage, but they did not yet reach all the banks. 

Many banking institutions depended primarily for 
information relating to counterfeits by subscribing to 
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A Counterfeit File for Banks 


FRANK J. WILSON 


“ , . . Early in 1942 all counterfeit bills which had appeared in 

circulation since the small-sized currency was adopted in 1929 

were indexed on colored 5’ x 8” cards, sets of which were sent 

by the Federal Reserve Board to practically all banks in the 

United States, without charge.” This is kept on the Banker's 

desk with other tools of the business. (BANKING did not 
take this picture) 


privately-owned counterfeit-detector magazines, cards, 
charts or lists. Few of these, if any, carried descriptions 
of every counterfeit bill in circulation, but they were 
helpful in many respects. However, the banks which did 
not subscribe to such services received no authentic in- 
formation about counterfeits except from the Secret 
Service or from reports in local newspapers. Therefore, 
a way was sought to notify all banks in the United States 
whenever a new counterfeit bill appeared in circulation. 
The banks could then warn their depositors and be on 
the alert for such counterfeits, and when any were de- 
tected by the bank or its depositors the Secret Service 
could be informed promptly so that agents could search 
out the passers and secure leads to the dealers and 
eventually seize the counterfeiting plant. 

To perform a service for the banks, for their depositors 
and for the Government, the Secret Service enlisted the 
cooperation of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System in Washington. Early in 1942 all coun- 
terfeit bills which had appeared in circulation since the 
small-sized currency was adopted in 1929 were indexed 
on colored 5’’ x 8” cards, sets of which were sent by the 
Federal Reserve Board to practically all banks in the 
United States, without charge. 

There were 79 cards in each original set. A card in the 
front of each index carried this explanation: 


The file cards in this group represent the most complete de- 
scriptions of counterfeit notes of the small size currency ever 
published. The change in the size of our currency occurred in 
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1929, and this index describes every counterfeit note that has 
appeared since that time, with the exception of a very few 
photographic reproductions which did not circulate. 

These cards should be placed in a 5” x 8” card file according 
to denominations (represented by colors). 

Hereafter, one 5” x 8” card will be issued for each new coun- 
terfeit note as it appears. The card will bear an outline drawing 
of the counterfeit, a brief description of any outstanding defects, 
and should be filed by color according to the CHEcK LETTER and 
Face PLATE NuMBER, which will appear in heavy print in the 
upper right corner of the card. 

If you will carefully maintain these cards in a suitable card 
cabinet, you will always have a current index of practically 
every counterfeit note in circulation in the United States. 

The cards on which the various descriptions were 
published were arranged by colors, according to de- 
nomination—blue for $1, pink for $2, white for $5, green 
for $10, salmon for $20 and yellow for $50, and upwards. 
When paper shortages made it impossible to obtain the 
necessary colored stock, the descriptions were printed 
on white cards with a half-inch colored strip across the 
entire top length to conform to the original filing plan. 

Locations and telephone numbers of all Secret Service 
offices were printed on one card, which also provided 
space in which each bank might record the address and 
telephone number of the nearest Secret Service office and 
the telephone number of the local police department. 

Another card described the three types of currency in 
use, the location and designation of each Federal Re- 
serve District, and explained the division system for 
confirming the check letters appearing in the lower right 
corner of every genuine bill. 

At the close of October 1944, the number of cards in 
each complete index, including the four explanatory 
cards, was exactly 100, describing 848 counterfeit bills. 
Two new cards were issued in November, one describing 
a counterfeit $10 and one describing a counterfeit $100 
Federal Reserve Note. These two cards are numbered 
in the lower left corner “Card No. 101” and “Card No. 
102.” Other cards issued in the future will be numbered 
consecutively in this manner, so that omissions can be 
quickly detected by banks receiving the indices. The 
cards are issued in the style of a postal card and when a 
new counterfeit appears a card pointing out its principal 
defects is addressed and mailed to every bank, so that 
the index may be currently maintained at all times. 


Is this maintenance, and in the availability of the index 
to all bank employees who handle cash, lies the value of 
the index. The Secret Service has just concluded a spot 
survey of 245 banks in various parts of the country to 
learn whether or not the index cards were being properly 
filed when received and if they were available for tellers 
and other bank employees. Some of the results of the 
survey were surprising. For example, in each of 21 banks 
the existence of the index was known to only one or two 
officers, and not to tellers or other employees handling 
cash. Twenty-one said that the index was not up to date 
because the cards describing new counterfeits were 
shown to tellers, then destroyed by the bank. In 174 
institutions the index was properly maintained by a 
paying and receiving teller, and in 15 by an officer of 
the bank. In 56 banks which claimed they were not re- 
ceiving the index it is quite possible that the cards are 
being received by one individual who has failed to show 
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them to other employees, or that cards have been de- 
livered and destroyed by someone unfamiliar with the 
purpose they were intended to serve. 

The counterfeit note index is an asset to any bank, for 
money is its business, and when John Depositor wants 
to learn whether a bill is good or bad it is only natural 
that he will take it to his bank for an opinion. Many 
old-time tellers can quickly detect most bogus bills, 
but some counterfeits are sufficiently deceptive to fool 
them. And with the tremendous influx of new and in- 
experienced bank employes, an authentic and complete 
index of counterfeit United States paper money should 
be invaluable. 

The Secret Service hopes that the banks will recognize 
the value of the index, will maintain it properly, and 
see that it is readily accessible to those employees who 
handle money. We appeal to you, the banker, to utilize 
this unique service for the benefit of your institution, 
your personnel and your depositors. We would be glad 
to have any constructive suggestions or criticisms from 
bank employees for improvements in the index, or any 
comment as to its value and use. A limited quantity 
of indices are on hand in Washington and will be sent 
upon request to banks which desire them. Letters should 
be addressed to the U. S. Secret Service, Treasury 
Department, Washington 25, D. C. 

And whether we hear from you or not, please keep the 
index where it can be used freely. It will help you and 
your employees to “Know Your Money”! 


“There were 79 cards in each original set. A card in the front 

of each index carried an explanation. . . . The cards on which 

the various descriptions were published were arranged by 
colors, according to denomination. . . .” 
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At the Army School, Fort Dix, New Jersey, where officers and 

men are being trained to act as counselors at the various sepa- 

ration centers throughout the country. Above, speaking to a 

class at the school, is Benjamin H. Gordon. On the platform 

with him is William Powers, a member of the A.B.A. Com- 
mittee on Service for War Veterans 


BENJAMIN H. GoRDON, business consultant for the 
United States Department of Commerce in the New York 
region, reports here on a study of business opportunities for 
war veterans, based on interviews with hundreds of return- 
ing servicemen who are planning to enter business. 


many letters and inquiries from veterans as well as 

from men and women still in active service on the 
battle fronts regarding the possibility of going into busi- 
ness. These include questions relating to the opportuni- 
ties which certain types of business hold, questions re- 
garding location, equipment, patents, supplies, merchan- 
dise, data, information and techniques regarding export 
and import business, and the like. 

The New York Regional Office, particularly, because 
it is located in a highly industrialized area of some 17 
million people, supplying about 12 per cent of the serv- 
icemen and women engaged in the war, has felt the im- 
pact of strong interest which the business loan privilege 
of the GI act has created. Since enactment of the bill 
this office has been giving close attention to the matter 
of assisting and guiding veterans in the New York region 
in their business plans. 

Studies are being prepared by this office from inter- 
views with hundreds of veterans who plan to go into 
business, and with many thousands of veterans indi- 
rectly through the cooperation of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, Selective Service System, Veterans’ Service 
Center, Veterans’ Loan Authority of New Jersey, Army 
Separation Center, Navy Readjustment Centers, the 
Army Separation School, and other governmental and 
private agencies. The information and data thus ob- 
tained are being analyzed and classified to provide 
working data against the day when the war ends and 
demobilization rises from the present trickle of some 
60,000 per month, to flood proportions. 

Colonel Arthur V. McDermott, director, Selective 
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What Are Your Plans, 


Service, New York City, stated in a recent Radio Busi- 
ness Forum broadcast, sponsored by the Commerce and 
Industry Association of New York: “In the early days 
there were only a few men being returned to civil life but 
the volume has been increasing month by month and 
the returning veterans are now coming in to see us at the 
rate of about 3,000 a month. You will be able to realize 
the magnitude of the job which lies ahead of us when J 
tell you that more than 760,000 residents of New York 
City are serving in the armed forces in all of the far flung 
quarters of the globe. That means that when V-Day 
comes and demobilization begins to take place in a big 
way, the number of men and women calling at our head- 
quarters will increase to 15 or 20 thousand or more every 
month.” 


Tae following is a preliminary report covering some 
of the high points of our studies so far. 

As of the end of 1944 there were about a million anda 
half discharged veterans of World War IT in the nation 
and about 100,000 in New York City. Of this number it 
is estimated 10 per cent have already gone into business 
for themselves or are planning to do so as soon as mili- 
tary needs are met and more supplies, equipment, mer- 
chandise and manpower become available for civilian use. 

The present favorable opportunities for employment 
in war industries and other essential industries at high 
wages are providing an opportunity for many business- 
minded veterans to build up capital for future business 

If the current percentage of intention to enter business 
is maintained, it is possible that we may have a na- 
tional total group of well over 1,000,000 veterans who 
will wish to enter business for themselves during the 
years of the loan period under the GI act. 

It is to be noted that 50.8 per cent of the veterans 
so far have been reported discharged as a result of dis- 
ability and another large group because of the fact that 
they were considered to be over efficient fighting age. It 
has been suggested that the group of veterans who will 
be discharged after the war, may contain a larger per- 
centage of prospective successful business men than the 
group discharged so far, because of a higher average 
physical condition and greater skills and training ac- 
quired which may be adapted to business purposes. For 
instance, relatively few officers have been discharged so 
far compared with the total number in service and many 
of the potential successful business men will come from 
this group. 


Har of the veterans we have interviewed have had 
some high school or vocational training. Nearly all the 
rest reported some grammar school education and 5 per 
cent reported having attended college. 

Approximately 20 per cent of the veterans inter- 
viewed have had some experience in business, but of 
this number, it is important to note, the experience has 
been in most cases as employees, such as clerks, sales- 
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Mr. Veteran? 


men, supervisors or foremen, bookkeepers or account- 
ants, buyers, drivers, shippers, or the like. About 5 per 
cent have owned their own businesses or have had 
managerial experience such as might be considered ade- 
quate to conduct successfully the business enterprise 
they are considering. 

Only those veterans who have had their own busi- 
nesses or acted in responsible managerial capacity be- 
fore entering the armed forces, were aware of the diffi- 
culties and hazards connected with running a business 
successfully. Most of the others approached the prob- 
lem in a more or less happy-go-lucky manner with only a 
surface knowledge of the business they were considering 
and that knowledge colored by the ease with which 
merchandise and service can be sold during the present 
record-breaking seller’s market. 

“Tf I can only get started in business, I am certain to 
succeed” is the underlying theme of most of the inex- 
perienced veterans. 


No discussion of need for experience, reserve capital, 
record of mortality in the particular type of business, 
shortage of supplies, equipment, merchandise, man- 
power difficulties, priorities or licenses has any dampen- 
ing effect on some business neophytes who are convinced 
that if they can obtain a GI loan they will succeed in 
their chosen business. 

The majority of the inexperienced veterans after go- 
ing over the matter with us, however, either abandon 
the idea of going into business for themselves altogether 
or postpone their plans to wait for a more propitious 
period or decide to take a position with some concern al- 
ready in the field in order to gain more experience. 

Fifteen per cent of veterans have expressed an inter- 
est in going into bar and grill or liquor store business, and 
15 per cent in restaurant or tea-room or hotel business. 
Fifty per cent were interested in such fields as grocery, 
drygoods, candy, apparel, junk, trucking, plumbing, 
photography, and other scattered businesses. The rest 
expressed interest in entering various manufacturing 
industries, particularly those relating to men’s and 
women’s apparel or accessories. 

Approximately 50 per cent of the veterans interviewed 
who were planning to go into business for themselves 


reported having no financial resources. The rest were 
divided as follows: 


22 per cent had $1,000 or less 

10 per cent had $1,000 to $2,000 

10 per cent had $2,000 to $5,000 
8 per cent had $5,000 to $10,000 


About 90 per cent of the veterans counted on a GI 
loan in order to engage in business and of this number 
about 20 per cent believed they would also be able to se- 
cure some additional financial assistance from family or 
friends. 

The amount of the prospective GI loan veterans re- 
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quired varied with the nature of the proposed business. 
They were divided as follows: 


18 per cent wanted loans of $4,000 or more 

45 per cent wanted loans from $2,000 to $4,000 
22 per cent wanted loans from $1,000 to $2,000 
15 per cent wanted loans under $1,000 


Twenty-five per cent of the veterans interviewed had 
established banking accounts of some kind and 75 per 
cent reported none. Fifty per cent reported being pres- 
ently employed by others; 10 per cent as self-employed; 
and 40 per cent as unemployed. 

Some 25 per cent of the veterans planned to have the 
personal active assistance of wife, father or other relative 
in the prospective business. 

Eighty per cent of veterans interviewed were married, 
and of this number four-fifths have one or more depend- 
ents other than wives. 

Approximately 50 per cent reported discharge as a 
result of disability. Twenty-five per cent reported in- 
capacity that would probably unfit them as employees 
but not as self employers. 

Main reasons veterans give for wanting to enter busi- 
ness are: previous experience, recommendation of fam- 
ily or friends, a desire to be one’s own boss, the apparent 
ease with which merchandise can be sold at present, the 
opportunity to purchase a specific going business and, 
finally, the belief that many have, that they are quali- 
fied by nature to be successful business men. 


How Some Answered 


Glove Cutter with $1,600 


LLOWING are some typical cases of veterans who 
were referred to us for business guidance by the 
Veterans’ Administration, Selective Service System, 
Veterans’ Service Center, U. S. Army Personal Affairs 


A soldier in the process of returning to civil life checks in his 
records at the Fort Dix Separation Center 
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Division, Separation Center at Fort Dix, N. J., and 
other governmental agencies. 


Suggestion for a Glove Cutter 


Veteran, 37 years old, with 10 years’ experience as a 
quality glove cutter. Now employed in that capacity in 
one of the leading glove factories in New York City, 
earning $65-$75 per week. Some experience in design- 
ing. Wife skilled in needle work, petit point and fashion, 
is also gainfully employed. No children. Wanted to open 
retail store in Brooklyn business neighborhood where 
rent would be about $150 per month. Has capital of 
$1,600. We recommended that in view of limited capital 
which would nearly all be consumed in fixtures and 
equipment for store, and the present acute shortage of 
leather and synthetics and manpower, that he wait 
until the WPB Spot Authorization Plan has an oppor- 
tunity to get into operation in his line and also give him 
opportunity to accymulate additional capital. 

Instead of renting a store in an expensive location, we 
suggested that he seek one on some secondary street 
but near a main street, preferably Flatbush Avenue, 
with facilities to manufacture in rear, reserving front 
for retail show room. Also recommended that he, with 
wife’s assistance, manufacture matched sets of loves, 
hats and scarfs for women’s quality specialty shops. 

We gave him a list of stores using that type of mer- 
chandise. He accepted our suggestion as being more 
practical than the one he originally proposed. He also 
felt that the plan as outlined might prove a better 
basis for a loan under the GI act. 


Podiatrist Needed X-Ray Machine 


Veteran, age 35, a trained podiatrist with five years’ 
podiatric experience, interested in a loan of $2,000 to 
buy additional special equipment, particularly an ex- 
pensive x-ray machine. We recommended that he should 
consider buying reconditioned machines rather than 
buying new machines as this, in addition to being 
cheaper, would require a smaller down payment. We 
gave him the name of a responsible manufacturer of this 
type of equipment whose president has shown an inter- 
est in helping veterans. Veteran believed that under this 
plan he would need only $500 loan instead of $2,000 and 
accepted recommendation. 


$4,000 for a Restaurant 


Veteran, age 25, single, no capital, seeks loan of $4,000 
to open restaurant. Some experience as counterman. 
No managerial experience. Would have father, who had 
formerly been in restaurant business, join him. 

However, the combined experience of both did not 
seem to us to warrant their going into a line of business 
that has such a high mortality record and is subject to 
such great hazards. An exploration of veteran’s back- 
ground (mechanical and electrical training) showed him 
to be excellently qualified to go into the household ap- 
pliance business. We recommended that he take a job 
in one of the electrical appliance manufacturing com- 
panies which are advertising for help and later seek to 
get several appliance franchises on a dealer basis. 

As an alternative we suggested that he apply for a 
dealership such as the Plywood Plan or as gasoline sta- 
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tion dealer when gasoline becomes available. The vet- 
eran was not interested in anything except opening a 
restaurant on the money he hoped to get as a GI loan 
and “was going to wait it out.” What he did not know 
is that restaurant equipment depreciates about 50 per 
cent annually, that he may have to work as much as 
100 hours per week doing the drudgery work connected 
with this type of business and that his net earnings will 
probably not average as much as he can get as a skilled 
employee in the electrical appliance field. 


But What Business? 


A 24-year-old man, married, and out of service one 
year, had been production manager in men’s clothing 
manufacturing plant one and a half years. His available 
capital was $1,750 and he wanted to go into business for 
himself but with no clear idea of what business, though 
he expected to apply for loan of $1,000 or $2,000. 

In view of limited experience in the clothing field, 
limited capital and present scarcity of all kinds of 
textiles, particularly worsteds which are being closely 
allotted, we held no hope for him at present in this 
field. We recommended that he get a job in some 
clothing manufacturing plant, especially as there are 
many openings available at relatively high wages at 
present and thus accumulate more capital and gain 
more experience. He was also considering entering the 
paint manufacturing business in which he had no ex- 
perience. We discouraged him from attempting to go 
into this highly technical line. We also pointed out that 
in the event of failure, his loss would be much greater in 
paint manufacturing than in the clothing field due to the 
larger quantity of equipment that the former requires. 


Export Trade 


A young man of 21, high school graduate with some 
experience in the jobbing business in the bedding field, 
had $10,000 to $15,000 available capital. He was aggres- 
sive, had some knowledge of fundamental business prin- 
ciples, and was interested in going into the export busi- 
ness with his father. We gave him all the information he 
will need to prepare for export business. He did not re- 
quire a loan. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 117) 
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GI NEWS 


N ITs first two months of activity the American 

| Bankers Association Committee on Service for War 

Veterans completed several projects and started 
work on others. 

The Personnel Subcommittee made a survey of 100 
banks on rehabilitation plans. Returns were received 
from more than 70 per cent of the banks questioned, and 
the facts obtained are now being studied, preparatory 
to the writing of a series of suggestions on reemploy- 
ment procedures that might be followed by many banks 
in handling their former employees who return from 
military service. 

A write-up of bankers’ legal and moral obligations in 
the reemployment of veterans is completed and will be 
published with the results of the rehabilitation plan 
survey. 


Cooperation with Veterans Administration 


The Banking Service Subcommittee has directed its 
attention to GI loans. It worked at length with the Vet- 
erans’ Administrator on regulations, forms, and pro- 
cedures related to the home, farm, and business loan 
provisions of the GI act. 

Shortly after the home loan regulations were issued 
a copy was mailed to every member bank, to every 
state association secretary, and to others on a mailing 
list of approximately 16,000 names. Ten days later 
20,000 sets of the seven forms necessary to process home 
loans were secured, a sufficient number to enable a sam- 
ple to be mailed to everyone on the list. On December 9 
the VA published a “Handbook for Lenders—Home 
Loans” and the Committee arranged to mail copies to 
all banks as soon as a supply was made available to it 
by the Administrator. 

On December 20 copies of the regulations governing 
farm loan provisions were mailed to all member banks 
and others on the list. Sample sets of forms for the 
processing of farm and business loans are being mailed 
to banks as soon as copies are obtained from the VA. 


(1) Approach the job in the spirit of ‘making the 
GI act work.” 

(2) Familiarize yourself with the loan provisions 
and regulations and with the content of the 
act’s five other titles. 

(3) If possible, designate at least one person in 
your bank, preferably a veteran, to become a 
GI loan specialist. 

(4) Consider the advisability of setting up a central 
loan information office representing the banks 
in your community. 

(5) In farming areas, work with the veterans’ 
advisory committees which operate in conjunc- 
tion with the county agents’ offices. 
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Digest of Loan Rules 


Immediately following the issuance of the GI home 
loan regulations, the A.B.A.’s counsel prepared a di- 
gest of the rules and an outline of home loan procedure 
which was printed and mailed to all A.B.A. members. 
A combined digest of the farm and business loan regula- 
tions was sent to the banks on January 8. 

Another task undertaken in connection with GI loans 
was the preparation of material for distribution to state 
bankers associations to assist them in obtaining passage 
of state legislation enabling state banks to participate in 
GI loans, with special attention to the question of the 
legality of minors’ borrowings. In December the A.B.A. 
Legal Department prepared a “suggested draft of state 
legislation offered as a guide to counsel.” This suggested 
guide has been made available to the legislative com- 
mittees of the state bankers associations for their use in 
considering and proposing GI enabling legislation de- 
sired in their own states. Several states have already 
taken such action, but most of them will consider the 
subject during the 1945 meeting of their legislatures. 

As early as feasible in 1945 the Banking Service Sub- 
committee expects to prepare a booklet similar to the 
VT loan booklet issued by the Association in 1944. 
This booklet will contain material now incorporated in 
the A.B.A. digests of the loan regulations plus a review 
of the administrative orders and policy matters, and it 
will probably be in a form that will allow insertion 
periodically of supplemental sheets. 


Public Relations 


The Public Relations and General Service Subcom- 
mittee prepared information on GI loan procedure in 
banks and this information was included in War De- 
partment Pamphlet No. 21-4, the official booklet given 
to every soldier who passes through a U. S. Army sep- 
aration center on his way back to civilian life. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 


Ten Tips on GI Loan Procedure 


(6) Develop contacts with veterans’ organizations 
and other local community groups active in 
veteran rehabilitation projects. 

(7) Keep informed on veteran activities of the 
Selective Service System, the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in your area. 

(8) Try to avoid having veterans “ pushed around” 
from place to place when they come to you. 

(9) Order your supply of loan forms from your 
regional VA office. 

(10) Keep a record of your experiences with loan 
applicants. The information will be valuable 
in making constructive GI act amendments. 
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Building for the Future 


A Post-War Home of His Own 


ECUPERATING Air Force veterans at the Fort Logan 
R convalescent center near Denver, Colorado, are 
making plans for homes to be built after the war. 

Their plans are not mere daydreams, for they are be- 
ing translated, under expert supervision, into actual 
blueprints in a home-planning course, one of many 
occupational therapy activities which help to accelerate 
convalescence by raising patient morale and avoiding 
boredom. Affording each soldier ample opportunity for 
reconditioning, recreation and sports, the convalescent 
program at Fort Logan is planned to allow men to return 
to their previous Army Air Forces assignments, or to 
civilian life, in the best possible condition. 

BANKING heard about the GI home builders from 
Maple T. Harl, State Bank Commissioner of Colorado, 
and Lieutenant G. W. Falkner, public relations officer at 
Fort Logan. Mr. Harl is an advisory member of the 
American Bankers Association Committee on Service 
for War Veterans, and was one of the committeemen 
who visited Army separation centers recently in a search 
for practical suggestions on how banks can help the 
returning service people. 

One large building at Fort Logan is known as the 
“Home Planning Section.” It is supervised by Pfc. 
Wesley Matthews of Scotts Bluff, Nebraska, who holds 
a master’s degree in architecture and is an experienced 
architect, and in it the men study and work toward the 
day when they will have their own homes. 


Sgt. Douglas Campbell, left, of Chicago, 6th Air Force Crew 

Chief, draws plans for a post-war home while convalescing at 

the Fort Logan Center. Helping him is Pfc. Wesley Matthews, 

supervisor of the center’s “Home Planning Section,” a unit of 
the occupational therapy facilities 


ARMY AIR FORCE PHOTOS 


“Seemingly all veterans are dreaming of the time 
when they are discharged and can return to civilian life 
and their loved ones,” says Mr. Harl. “These young 
fellows are either married or contemplate marriage and 
therefore they are interested in the GI housing loans. 
The ones who are really serious about the matter are 
channeled into the home planning section, where, under 
the supervision of Private Matthews, they are furnished 
all types of literature descriptive of home planning. 

“After the veteran is well informed and has decided 
what he desires in the way of housing, he is given a 
course in drafting and in building costs, with the result 
that when he has completed the course he is able to 
draft his own blue-prints, plans, specifications, etc. 
Because of the knowledge gained in this home planning 
section he is in a position to know intelligently not 
only what his proposed home of tomorrow is going to 
cost, but likewise the procedure to follow in order to 
obtain a loan guaranteed by the FHA and VA. 


Orricers and men consulted during the tour of Fort 
Logan think that one of the biggest jobs banks and 
bankers can do in being helpful to veterans is seeing 
that they thoroughly understand the type of house they 
desire and the costs pertaining to it. 

“Next, they feel that the banker should counsel and 
advise the veteran, providing he is eligible, on returning 
to college for the purpose of obtaining his degree before 
starting to work. 

“The officers unanimously feel that there will be many 
pitfalls in connection with engaging in business for the 
first few years after the war. The reason for this is that 
inflationary conditions may wipe out the veteran before 
he can become adjusted to his new business. They there- 
fore strongly recommend that bankers, in a friendly way, 
suggest to the veteran that he spend some time as an 
employee with an institution engaged in the type of 
business which he thinks he might want to enter before 
doing so on his own account.” 

Most of the veterans at Fort Logan are very much in- 
terested in the GI Bill of Rights because of the pro- 
visions that will aid them in financing further training, 
establishment of businesses and building of homes. 

“Tn the tremendous readjustment which these men 
must make upon re-entering civilian life,” said an officer 
at the post, “‘ banks, which are essentially service organi- 
zations, have an exceptional opportunity to serve as 
focal points of the financing, counseling, instruction and 
orientation which these substantial citizens of tomorrow 
will need. Banks can help many veterans to reestablish 
themselves economically. But in most instances the 
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discharged veteran will be establishing—not reestab- 
lishing—himself. For the majority of soldiers have 
yet to start upon vocational and business careers. 

“Since they have had few financial dealings and have 
little idea of the services banks offer, probably the most 
vital obligation a bank has to the veteran is that of 
letting him know just what the bank can do to assist him. 

“This is, of course, a job of public relations and pub- 
licity. It is, in fact, a most unusual opportunity for banks 
all over the country to promote public goodwill and 
understanding, while at the same time performing a 
definite public service. 

“Obviously, banks can serve veterans who are looking 
forward to jobs, business enterprises and new homes. 
The initial service they must perform, however, is that 
of informing the newly discharged soldier of the many 
ways they are prepared to help him. 

“Service is of value only if the person to be served 
knows where to look for it.” 


Sgt. Raymond Kemp, Huntington, Pennsylvania, drafts plans 
for remodeling his parents’ home while he convalesces from 
injuries suffered as a B-17 gunner 


News About Building 


Higher Construction Costs 


Srverat factors appear to point to rising construction 
costs and to a generally higher price level for the post- 
war period as compared with pre-war, although inflation 
on the 1919-20 scale seems unlikely, says Thomas S. 
Holden, president of F. W. Dodge Corporation, in 
“What About Post-war Prices?,” published by his 
organization. 

A study of price behavior before, during and after 
World War I and before and during the present conflict 
points specifically to three factors which spell rising 
prices after this war. Mr. Holden defines these factors 
as follows: 

First, wartime spending by government has spread 
purchasing power widely, has increased savings and the 
volume of money in circulation, and widened the po- 
tentialities of credit. 

Second, government debt has increased, and in 
enormously greater amount this time than in World 
War I. 

Third, wartime limitations on civilian construction 
and on production of civilian goods generally have built 
up enormous potential demands. 

These three factors came into play during both wars, 
but there exist today certain differences on the side of 
curbing inflationary tendencies in the post-war period. 

“Price controls,” Mr. Holden states, “have been 
much more effective this time. Business executives and 
people generally are more keenly aware of the dangers of 
rapidly rising prices than they were 25 years ago. At 
various times in recent years they have exercised con- 
siderable self-restraint in the face of price inflation 
threats. The Government will probably seek to avoid 
drastic deflation and widespread unemployment likely 
to result from it. Statistics on current price trends, 
current production and inventories will be more widely 
available and more widely understood than in the years 
1919 and 1920. 
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“The two wars we are fighting this time will not end 
simultaneously. There will be a partial reconversion to a 
peacetime economy in the period between V-E Day and 
V-J Day and gradual, rather than sudden, removal of 
wartime controls. Government must procure adequate 
materials to finish the fight against Japan, to support 
armies of occupation and, possibly, to aid in some 
measure reconstruction of devastated countries. 

“Productivity of American industry and its adapta- 
bility to quick shifts in production schedules are much 
greater than in World War I. 

“These differences are on the side of curbing infla- 
tionary tendencies in the post-war period. Actual price 
behavior will depend in large part upon the behavior of 
the spending public. An early spending spree could run 
prices up very rapidly. 

‘Nevertheless, post-war behavior of prices in general, 
and of construction costs in particular, will be of vital 
importance to early and sustained revival of construc- 
tion activity. The situation will call for wise policies and 
reasonable self-restraint on the part of producers and 
distributors of materials and equipment and of skilled 
building labor.” 


Home of the Month 


Tue Warren National Bank of Warren, Pennsylvania, 
has a program to encourage customers to begin post-war 
home savings accounts. The idea was presented publicly 
in a display newspaper ad and news story. “Join our 
‘House of the Month Club,’” urged the advertise- 
ment, in bold, black capitals; and it went on to explain 
in detail the thrifty enterprise. 

A. L. Rasmussen, assistant cashier, says there are no 
strings to joining the club. The bank does not require 
that a definite account be opened. 

“Our experience thus far has been very satisfactory,” 
he asserts, ‘‘and we feel that in addition to helping the 
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individual decide on the proper home for his needs, we 
shall also be promoting better architecture for our 
community.” 

The program will be continued indefinitely in Warren, 
and each member will be mailed a color sketch of each 
monthly house plan as it comes due. Material for this 
series of plans comes from the “Monthly Small House 
Club, Inc.,” in New York City. If members of the 
Warren “House of the Month Club” desire additional 
information, they may examine blue prints and speci- 
fications of the house of their choice at the bank. 

These houses are designed to meet FHA construction 
standards and electrical layouts are approved by the 
National Adequate Wiring Bureau, which looks toward 
future needs in outlets and power. In addition, small 
scale. models of the houses are exhibited in the bank’s 
lobby, attracting much attention and encouraging 
inquiries. All Warren National officers are acquainted 
with details of the plan. 

In connection with the large monthly ads for the 
savings campaign, these ways of planning for a home 
after the war have been suggested in ad copy: 

“1. Open a savings account to be known as your 
‘Warren National House of the Month Savings Account.’ 

“2. Add to a savings account which you may have 
started already. 

“3. Deposit in such an account each month an 
amount sufficient for you to have a substantial down 
payment when you are ready to build a home. 

“4. Set aside your War Savings Bonds for the definite 
purpose of building a home (if you need to use some of 
these savings in this way). 

“5. You may enroll as a club member by signing the 
coupon below and we shall place your name on a special 
mailing list to receive from us each month, free of 
charge, a leaflet showing a picture and floor plans of the 
newest and latest ‘House of the Month.’” 

Of course, the coupon referred to was in the ad, and 
it asked for name, address and telephone number. 


Merchandising Housing 


Tz Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles has 
done an interesting job merchandising industrial prod- 
ucts along with its own services through a series of news- 


paper advertisements offering booklets to prospective 
post-war home owners. 

The bank has extended public interest in its own 
publication, ““How to Landscape a Small Home,” by 
distributing other booklets obtained from public utilities 
and manufacturers on the subject of housing. The bank 
has mailed such publications as “Beautiful Homes,” 
prepared by Owens-Illinois Glass Company; “Today 
Kitchens Are Planned,” by the Gas Industry of Southern 
California; “Electricity in Your Home Plans,” by the 
Municipal Department of Water and Power; and “The 
Adventure of Terry in Termiteland,” a book of prose 
and verse for children, ready for coloring, issued by 
Jewett, Inc., termite exterminator. 

Building its mailing list through coupons carried in 
the bank’s newspaper advertising, prospects are prom- 
ised additional information and booklets as they are 
made available to the bank. The accompanying letter 
with the initial mailing also makes this comment: 
“We are sure that by the time materials and labor are 
available after the war, some of the most attractive 
financing plans ever offered will be ready for you here.” 


More than 500 persons attended the opening lecture at The 

Home Institute, recently opened by the Northwestern National 

Bank of Minneapolis and described in the January issue of 

BANKING. Forums are to be held bi-weekly through June. 

The subject at this first gathering, early in January, was 
“Choosing the Home Site” 


By the Way 


Balances of power are not adjusted for weighing 
justice. 

A husband may be the light of his wife’s life, but 
not if he goes out very often. 

We hope in the post-war period that nations will 
not only recognize their debts but meet them. 

Good management in any business simply means 
keeping the number that are unemployed on the pay- 
roll at a minimum. 

An intelligent man not only knows how to take 
advice but also how to reject it. 


A street lamp never hits an autombile except in 
self-defense. 


The salesman is the most independent man in the 
nation today. He takes orders from no one. 

The Dutch recently borrowed $100,000,000 which 
shows they are functioning all right. 

Some nations think they are expressing friendli- 
ness when they show a willingness to borrow from us. 

With all of the present synthetic substitutes, it’s 
consoling to know that there is at least one article 
that can’t be synthesized—hash. 

The way to start a fight in the Senate is to talk 
about peace. 

We’re in favor of passing the cost of these wars on 
to posterity so posterity can’t finance any new ones. 
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WASHINGTON 


HERBERT BRATTER 


The Budget 


a condensed table for calendar years 1939 and 1944 

showing, alongside the Federal budget totals, (a) 
income, expenditure and savings of consumers; (b) re- 
ceipts and capital formation of business; (c) state and 
local government budget totals; and (d) the “gross 
national product.” While this “nation’s budget,” as the 
President calls it, is retrospective and not prospective, 
it has attracted attention because of the implied connec- 
tion with the theory that any deficit in the goal of 
60,000,000 post-war jobs will be made up by Fed- 
eral spending. That theory has many followers in 
Washington. 

The budget statistics trace in the public debt the 
growth of government securities outstanding. On July 1, 
1944 the public debt was $137 billion. By next July 1 
it will be about $252 billion, and one year later is ex- 
pected to reach $293 billion, on the assumption that the 
war continues. The job of floating the increased debt 
will rest heavily on the banks. 

How many groups of the population are affected by 
the budget is revealed in the list of topics discussed in 
the budget message: the war program, veterans’ pensions 
and benefits, interest on the public debt, agriculture, 
social security, education, public works, government 
corporations, Federal personnel, taxation, wages, eco- 
nomic controls and reconversion, the reserve ratio, 
international financial programs—all these and others 
are on the list. 

The budget foreshadows a decline in public expendi- 
tures for the first time in seven years. Next year’s 
expected $41 billion deficit compares with $53 billion, 
the estimate for this fiscal year. However, tax rates will 
remain at about present levels until Japan is defeated. 
“When a favorable development of the war allows a 
major declinein war expenditures, minor tax adjustments 
will become possible and desirable,” the President states. 
Strictly war outlays, the message estimates, will be $70 
billion, as compared with $89 billion this fiscal year. 
Secretary Morgenthau states that “my generation” 
should realize that for the rest of their lives they will be 
paying high taxes compared to what they paid prior to 
1941, 


[ us budget message this time the President included 


The Bretton Woods Program 


With the Bretton Woods program being formally 
called to the attention of Congress by the President in 
the course of his annual budget message in January, 
Secretary Morgenthau advised the press that legislation 
to implement the program would be placed before 
Congress very shortly. Despite the knowledge that many 
bankers who have given the matter careful study feel 
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that the proposed International Monetary Fund should 
not be a separate institution, but that its main functions 
should be incorporated in the proposed Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, the Administration will 
press for congressional approval of the complete Bretton 
Woods program, with two separate institutions. Dr. 
Harry White, chief American author of the program, has 
now been promoted to Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION 
The 79th Congress, in joint session, listens to the President’s 
“State of the Union” message 


Opposition to the Bretton Woods program centers on 
the view that the world is not yet ready for this elaborate 
form of international cocperation. Congressmen are 
finding reflected in their mail from constituents the 
effects of recent British press chastisement of this coun- 
try. It is also being objected by some that the Bretton 
Woods program will be “fueled” mainly with American 
funds, sent out or otherwise distributed abroad by a 
“financial league of nations” rather than by Ameri- 
cans. Our initial commitment in the two institutions 
would add up to nearly $6 billion. 

That sum would be only a small part of the total which 
not only potential borrowers, but the Administration 
itself, think we should lend abroad after the war. Heavy 
reliance is very frankly being placed on exports-on-credit 
as a means of preventing or minimizing a post-war 
slump in employment in this country. The goal is about 
60,000,000 jobs. Exports several times our pre-war 
volume are being advocated. While increased United 
States imports are not being overlooked, it is realized 
that “the supply of dollars abroad” will be increased 
rapidly enough, only if this country makes very liberal 
loans and sales on credit. 

Therefore the Administration, with the approval of 
various private groups as well as foreign countries, is 
now advocating such measures as repeal of the Johnson 
act and other laws impeding the flotation of foreign 
bonds in our markets; expansion of the Export-Import 
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Postal Notes 


United States Postal Notes went on sale February 
1 at all first-class post offices in the United States. 
Later, if the demand warrants, they will be put on sale 
at other post offices. The new notes, payable within 60 
days of issuance at any post office in the United States 
are in 11 denominations up to $10. Each note has 
spaces for affixing two special stamps which are 
sold in 18 denominations from one to nine cents 
inclusive, and in denominations of 10 cents and mul- 

_tiples thereof, up to 90 cents. 

Since the new notes have a validity period of only 
60 days, anyone holding a note after that period has 
expired—whether the original purchaser, the payee, 
or a bank—must send it to the Division of Money 
Orders, Third Assistant Postmaster General, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for reissuance. 

The postal note, regardless of amount, costs five 
cents. The new stamps may not be sold uncanceled. 


Bank, now capitalized at $700,000,000, to a total of at 
least $2 billion, and later, if not immediately, to $5 
billion. The supply of dollars abroad may be increased 
also by liberal private trade credits, perhaps with govern- 
ment insurance; and, if the Government’s advice is 
followed, by large-scale American direct investments in 
business properties abroad, in partnership with foreign 
nationals. Thus the Bretton Woods program, even if our 
suggested $6 billion investment therein is increased by 
subsequent borrowing here by the new fund and world 
bank, would be only a portion of a vast outpouring of 
American credit in early post-war years. 

Implicit in the over-all program seems to be the wiping 
off of existing war debts and lend-lease obligations. 
Existing privately held foreign obligations and invest- 
ments may be serviced out of the proceeds of the new 
dollar outflow, or in certain cases may continue in 
default. 

A complication in Senate consideration of the Bretton 
Woods program is the silver bloc. Senator McCarren of 
Nevada already has introduced a resolution with the 
apparent object of attaching a bimetallism rider to the 
International Monetary Fund. Those who are supersti- 
tious may be concerned over the resolution’s number— 
S.Res. 13. 


Inter-Allied Bickering 


Sharp British criticism of the United States while the 
war is still unwon has been reflected in congressional 
mail. Outspoken Republican Representative Daniel A. 
Reed of New York has started talking back. He states he 
is getting “very tired” of the criticism and adds: “There 
has been an infiltration of English propagandists into 
this country who seem to think that their arrogant 
criticism will be tolerated by Americans with the same 
abject spirit of servitude which is so evident in the caste 
system of England and in some of her possessions.” 
Advocates of all-out international cooperation, feel that 
the British outburst was ill-timed. 
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Loans to Small Business 


Various government agencies are exhibiting a solici- 
tude for the financial problems of small business. Sq 
much of the news from Washington on this subject 
relates to legislative proposals and to the newer govern- 
ment financial agencies that little attention is being 
given to some of the older lending agencies. Secretary of 
Commerce Jones early in January drew public atten- 
tion to the loan facilities of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

In a special statement to BANKING, Mr. Jones pointed 
out that the RFC now has ample funds for its business 
lending program, as well as 10 years’ experience. “To 
keep credit as closely as possible in normal channels the 
RFC prefers to participate with banks, the latter making 
and servicing these loans,” Mr. Jones stated. ‘“ Where 
credit pools are established by banks to finance small 
business, the RFC will participate with them, so there 
will be no lack of credit for legitimate enterprise.” 

Secretary Jones added that the RFC and Commerce 
Department, both in Washington and in the field, will 
furnish information both to those desiring to enter 
business and to those already in business, adding that 
“‘we shall need the aid of every citizen to keep our 
economy functioning in peacetime, just as we needed the 
cooperation of everyone for war production. In this field 
banks should occupy a leading role.” 

Mr. Jones is proud of the fact that the RFC has made 
more than 19,500 loans of up to $100,000, including 
about 7,000 loans of less than $5,000. 

Apparently Vice-president Wallace was not satisfied 
with the RFC’s lending record when a few weeks ago he 
made the following statement: 

Wherever the normal banking system cannot provide, because 
of the length of the loan, an adequate credit for sound proposals, 
there should be a modern, realistic RFC. We have made a 
wonderful start under the RFC and taken care of the railroads, 
the large corporations, building war plants, the insurance com- 
panies, the bond and mortgage people, but we must now ade- 
quately take care of the little men with big ideas—the future 
Kaisers and the future Higgins of a peacetime world—if we are to 


reap the harvest of activity and full employment in the days to 
come. 


Among small business bills introduced in January was 
S. 105, introduced by Senator Murray, extending until 
December 31, 1947, the life of the SWPC. HR 175, a bill 
of Representative Emanuel Celler of New York, is a 
companion, excepting that the date mentioned is July 1, 
1947. HR 52, introduced by Representative Jerry 
Voorhis of California, would extend SWPC’s life until 
July 1948, change its name to Federal Small Business 
Corporation, and give it broad powers of lending, credit 
insurance, borrowing from the Federal Reserve banks, 
etc. HR 591, introduced by Representative Brent 
Spence, is the so-called Eccles bill of last year, reintro- 
duced. It would authorize the Federal Reserve banks to 
guarantee financing institutions against loss on any loan 
to a business enterprise and to make commitments to 
buy from financing institutions loans to businesses. 
Hearings on this proposal were started last year, but no 
action on the measure was taken by Congress. The 
measure is now endorsed by Mr. Byrnes. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 113) 
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FREDERIC LEWIS 


News Notes for Country Banks 


Farmers Set All-Time Record in 1944 


EW all-time records were set by United States farm- 
N ers in 1944 in the production of grains, beef, pork, 
eggs, fruits, nuts, and commercial vegetables. 
Their output of milk, hay, beans, tobacco, and oilseeds 
was also at near-record levels. 

The cotton and potato crops were more nearly aver- 
age. Sugar beet production slumped badly. 

Total farm output last year was one-third greater 
than the 1935-39 pre-war average, although acreage of 
total crop land was only 3 per cent greater and the num- 
ber of farm workers was 6 per cent Jess than before the 
war. In World War I the volume of farm production in- 
creased only about 10 per cent. 

Unusually good weather has blessed American farm- 
ers’ efforts to produce food during these war years, al- 
though droughts and other disasters have occurred in 
various localities. Increased use of tractors and other 
machinery also accounts for much of the increased pro- 
duction at a time when the number and quality of farm 
workers is declining. Increased use of fertilizers and im- 
proved varieties of crops (notably the use of hybrid seed 
corn) also share in the credit, as do better methods of 
feeding livestock and increased efforts to fight the 
diseases and insect pests that prey on plants and animals. 

Much of this new technical efficiency is here to stay, 
and will probably increase. The war has merely speeded 
up the long-time trend for output per worker in agri- 
culture to increase. This serves to sharpen the question 
of what can be done with that part of the farm popula- 
tion no longer needed in agricultural production. 

In the meantime the pressing needs of 1945 for food 
and fiber, plus the uncertainties of the weather, point to 
the need for unrelenting efforts to keep our farms pro- 
ducing at capacity. 


Farm Groups Oppose Federal Lending 


Two of the most influential farm organizations, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and the National 
Grange, have expressed opposition in recent conventions 
to direct government lending that competes with private 
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and cooperative credit. While they both want a continu- 
ation of the “ cooperative farm credit system” (i.e. they 
want farmers to continue to be able to get Federal Land 
Bank and PCA loans), they urge that the system be 


farmer-owned and farmer-controlled. They both see dan- 


ger in political credit. 

The Farm Bureau resolved that government capital 
in Farm Credit Administration agencies ‘be retired in 
an orderly way through mandatory annual payments in 
amounts that would not disturb the necessary functions 
of the institutions.” 

With respect to agencies like the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration that loan to low income farmers, the Farm 
Bureau recommended that they be consolidated, and 
that no loans be made to anyone able to get credit 
through “a permanent cooperative unit of the farm 
credit system or through private credit sources.” 

Moreover, borrowers should be encouraged ‘‘to be- 
come self-sufficient as soon as possible and to transfer 
their loans to cooperative credit agencies or private 
credit sources as soon as they can qualify for such normal 
sources of credit.” 

“The dictators of Europe,” A. S. Goss, National 
Master of the Grange, told the annual session of his 
organization, “‘found that the easiest way to gain com- 
plete control of the mass of the people, particularly 
farmers, was to get them into debt and control the 
source of credit. . . . Over the long pull, farmers will be 
served best by a farmer-owned, farmer-controlled co- 
operative credit system which is not dependent upon 
politics for the source of its funds.” 


High Prices Received for Farm Products 


At the close of 1944, farmers were selling their crops 
and animal products at the highest average price since 
September 1920, according to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The December index of local farm market prices was 
at 200 per cent of the 1909 to 1914 average, and was 4 
points above December 1943. Farm product prices as a 
whole averaged 117 per cent of “ parity,” although prices 
received for corn, wheat, cotton, hay, and peanuts were 
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still below parity levels. December average prices for 
some of the main farm products are shown below, with 
comparisons: 

Average price 
actually received price” 


by farmers in December 
mid-December 1944 
1943 1944 
Wheat, per bu. $ 1.43 $1.45 $ 1.51 
* * 1.11 1.06 1.10 
-69 .68 
Dry beans, per cwt. 6.08 6.24 5.76 
Soybeans, “ “ 1.81 2.05 1.64 
Peanuts, per lb. .0710 -0815 .0821 
Cotton, per lb. .1985 - 2085 .2120 
_ Cottonseed, per ton 52.60 53.10 38.60 

Potatoes, per bu. 1.35 1.50 1.24 
Hogs, per cwt. 12.80 13 .40 12.40 
Beef cattle, per cwt. 10.90 11.50 9.27 
Lambs, per cwt. 12.10 12.40 10.10 
Wool, per Ib. .40 40 
Eggs, per doz. .449 445 .368 
Milk, per cwt. 3.39% 3 .39* 2.74 


* Not including dairy production payments (subsidies) of about 
37 cents per hundred pounds of milk in December 1943 and 65 
cents in December 1944. 


Agricultural Credit Survey Being Made 


A questionnaire has been sent to all banks in connec- 
tion with a study being made by the Agricultural Com- 
mission of the A.B.A. to determine (1) the extent and 
kind of competition experienced by banks from the 
production credit associations and other government- 
subsidized farm lending agencies; (2) the capacity and 
willingness of banks to provide dependable credit to 
farmers in bad times as well as good; and (3) agricultural 
loans made in 1944 and excess bank funds available for 
this purpose. 

It is anticipated that this study will provide valuable 
data for use by the Association at congressional hearings 
and in promoting better farmer-banker relations. 


Meeting of Agricultural Credit 
Subcommittee 


The Subcommittee on Agricultural Credit of the Fed- 
eral Legislative Committee of the A.B.A. was sched- 


Percentage of Country Banks Assisting 4-H Clubs, 
Future Farmers and other Farm Youth Activities 


(As shown by recent A.B.A. survey) 


uled, at BANKING’s press time, to meet in Washington 
on February 1-3, to consider the Association’s legis- 
lative program on agricultural credit for the ensuing 
year. 

The close of the 78th Congress brought about the de- 
mise of several pending measures of interest to bankers, 
including the so-called “Cooley Bill,” setting up a 
Farmers Home Corporation, and a bill providing for 
the reorganization of the Federal Land Bank System. 
It is expected that much of this legislation will be 
reintroduced. 


Booklets on Agricultural Subjects 


That large business concerns issue literature which 
often contains information of value to farmers and coun- 
try bankers is well known. Illustrative of this are a cou- 
ple of booklets which Deputy Manager A. G. Brown, 
who also is director of the Association’s Agricultural 
Commission, ran across a short time ago and wishes to 
call to the attention of the “Country Bank” section’s 
readers. 

One of these, ‘You Have What It Takes to Contour 
and Terrace,” published by Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Company of Milwaukee, and well illustrated, 
shows how the farmer can hold his soil without special 
farm equipment or complicated preparation. Graphic 
explanations are given for laying out contour lines and 
farming along them; for establishing grassed waterways 
to carry necessary run-off without erosion damage; and 
for building permanent, broad-base terraces with ordi- 
nary farm plows. 

The other pamphlet, published by the Agricultural 
Development Department of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad and titled, “The Bumper Belt,” tells the story 
pictorially of how the railroad, working directly with 
farmers, farm organizations and colleges of agriculture, 
has helped improve the soil, crops and cattle in the terri- 
tory contiguous to its lines, with resulting benefits to the 
farmers and the railroad. 

Samples of these booklets, Mr. Brown believes, may 
be obtained on request from the firms publishing them. 


Crop Insurance 


The Federal Crop Insurance Act was one of the last 
pieces of legislation enacted by the 78th Congress. 
In addition to reviving insurance for wheat and cotton, 
the act provides for insurance on flax and for experi- 
mental corn and tobacco insurance this year. Other 

crops may be added later. 


75°. or MoRE 
50-74% 
20-49% 
0-19% 
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The Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
is considering a plan to permit banks and 
others to sell crop insurance on a commission 
basis. Formerly this was handled by the AAA 
exclusively. However, it appears that county 
AAA committees will continue to have sub- 
stantial responsibilities in the crop insurance 
program. 

It is hoped that the changes in the new 
system of insurance will cause the system to 
operate without the losses to the Government 
which led Congress to cut off the funds for 
crop insurance programs last year. 
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Teachiné Children Soil Conservation 


MARY B. LEACH 


children as to the basic purposes of soil conserva- 

tion and the part that soil plays in the life and 
prosperity of the people was revealed by over 8,000 
essays written by school children in every county of the 
State of South Carolina, sponsored by the South Caro- 
lina Bankers Association in cooperation with the Soil 
Conservation District Supervisors. 

School children entering the contest were asked to 
choose one of two pictures of abandoned farm homes as 
the subject of their essays and then to give their con- 
ceptions of (1) causes underlying abandonment of these 
once prosperous farm homes and fine farm lands; (2) 
how abandonment of these farms could have been pre- 
vented; and (3) what South Carolina farmers do to pre- 
vent more farms from going to ruin. 

Convinced that there was a need for informative ma- 
terial on soil conservation on the elementary school 
level, the South Carolina Bankers Association’s Com- 
mittee on Agriculture met at Clemson College with rep- 
resentatives of various agricultural agencies and educa- 
tional authorities and chose a committee of outstanding 
elementary school teachers to prepare the necessary 
data for inclusion in a booklet for public school use. 

The committee, composed of three teachers, including 
a supervisor of elementary education, was taken on a 
week’s conducted tour of the entire state to see for 
themselves the effects of soil erosion and thus obtained 
first hand the basic knowledge required to prepare fac- 
tional information for the students. 


A este lack of knowledge on the part of school 


Tur expenses of the committee’s work were borne by 
the Soil Conservation Service and the bankers of the 
state paid for the publication of the 46-page booklet 
prepared by the teachers for the use of the school chil- 
dren, entitled “Over the Hills to the Sea,” and gener- 
ously illustrated with pictures of soil erosion, etc. 

The booklet, in storybook form, tells of the travels 
throughout the State of South Carolina of two mythical 
essay winners, by the names of Joe and Mac, to study 
farm erosion problems and gives, in conversational 
style, the boys’ reactions to what they saw. The trip 
protrayed in the booklet was actually the trip made by 
the teacher committee. Here is a brief summary of their 
tour: 

After bidding farewell to the home folks, the boys 
traveled by bus to Clemson College, where they were 
met by Mr. Arnold, who showed them the college’s 
physical facilities and gave them their first opportunity 
to look behind the scenes to see what was being done in 
that soil conservation district to improve farm lands 
and living conditions. Among the things they learned 
about were drainage ditches, channel type terracing, 
and the advantages of crop rotation. 

The next day Joe and Mac were handed over to 
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One of the abandoned farm homes used in the essay contest. 
The land that once supported this southern plantation home 
washed away 


Banker Harris and while taking them to see a field of 
kudzu he told them some things about the bankers’ 
interest in farming. The boys learned that kudzu, in 
addition to being used to keep the soil from washing 
away, helps enrich the soil and makes excellent hay. 
Farther along, Mac and Joe were introduced to lespedeza 
sericea and its uses and the use of border strips to cover 
the sides of a field to keep them from washing away. 

Mac and Joe spent the night and the following day 
with Farmer Davis, who, they learned, owned one of the 
best farms in his section of the state and that, although 
some of his land was rather poor, he was practicing con- 
servation farming. 

Farmer Davis practices strip rotation in fields ter- 
raced on the contour. Alternate strips of cotton and of 
annual lespedeza aroused the interest of the young 
visitors. He explained that the previous year he had 
planted lespedeza where the cotton was now growing and 
had plowed it under to enrich the soil. He would follow 
the same procedure with respect to the new crop of 
lespedeza. 

In Spartanburg the boys attended their first farm 
meeting and saw some moving pictures, one emphasizing 
the destruction caused by soil erosion and its effects, 
and, the other, portraying conservation farming. 

Next morning Farmer Brooks, Joe and Mac, while 
touring, saw damage done by erosion and sedimentation. 
He showed them a dam built about 20 years earlier, at 
the cost of several thousand dollars, to furnish power for 
a cotton mill. The dam was practically filled with silt 
from eroding farm lands in the community and, along 
the route, the boys were shocked to see so many once 
prosperous but now abandoned farm homes, as well as 
decaying churches and schools. 

En route to Columbia, Mac and Joe learned about the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 
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Credit—Good Servant, Hard Master 


V. B. 


The extension Professor 
in Farm Management at 
the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture writes 
the first of several articles 
on the program of the 
A.B.A. Agricultural 
Commission for keeping 
agriculture financially 
sound 


ONCE got a little training and some mighty good ex- 
I perience working in a blacksmith shop. Old Walt, in 

addition to being a master craftsman, was also quite 
a philosopher. The first day in the shop he handed me a 
piece of square bar iron and told me to pound the end out 
flat on the anvil. Naturally, my hammering did not make 
much impression on the cold iron. Then Walt said, 
“We'll just build a little fire,” and showed me how to 
start one in the spare forge. Next he told me to “put a 
heat”’ on the iron. 

I shoved the iron bar in the forge and got a great kick 
out of pumping the bellows and making the fire roar, 
and even practiced spitting in it like I had seen Walt 
and other blacksmiths do. But the wind was taken out of 
my sails when I pulled my iron out and found it badly 
burned. Then Walt took over and chopped off the burned 
end of the bar on the hardy, heated it up again, but 
watched it carefully and when it was just the right color, 
put it on the anvil and shaped up a nice welding point. 
Laying down his hammer and shifting his chew of Navy 
Plug so as to score a perfect bullseye on the fire, he said, 
“You'll always need a fire in this business, but keep it 
under control, because fire is a good servant but a hard 
master.”” Whenever I have heard one person talking 
about farmers being ruined by credit and another ex- 
tolling the virtues of more credit for farmers, I have 
thought of what old Walt said about fire—a good serv- 
ant but a hard master. 


Maxy farmers have handicapped themselves in their 
business operations by being afraid to run into debt; so 
they have struggled along as I did pounding the cold 
iron when adequate credit would have been most help- 
ful. It is also true that many farmers have been ruined 
by going too heavily in debt, especially in a period of 
high prices. It is unfortunate, however, that so many 
persons belong either to the group who say that a farmer 
ought to get out of debt just as soon as he possibly can 
and then stay out, or to the group who think that un- 
limited credit is the panacea for all of our farm financial 
troubles. 

It seems to me that the Agricultural Commission of 
the American Bankers Association has answered this 
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HART 


Five Ports 
Here is the bank program of the Agricultural 
Commission, American Bankers Association: 
. Help farmers keep debts at a safe level. 
. Encourage farmers to build and maintain 
financial reserves. 
. Work to prevent a farm land boom. 
. Help “back-to-the-landers” avoid mistakes. 
. Have adequate credit files in your bank. 


question about the use of credit by farmers in the only 
sensible way by saying “Keep debts at a safe level.” 
It is certainly good business judgment in these times of 
relatively good farm incomes, for farmers to clean up 
second mortgages and liens and chattels on livestock 
and equipment, and to get first mortgages paid down to 
where they cannot cause trouble in case of lower prices, 
sickness, or other emergency. But it is no time to hand 
out a blanket recommendation to farmers to “pay up all 
your debts.” 


Unue the factory worker, the farmer has to finance 
the plant in which he works, and the owned capital of 
most farmers has always been inadequate to fully finance 
an efficient farm business. So the farmer borrows both 
fixed and operating capital the same as is done in other 
businesses. In many cases, at the present time, if a farmer 
could and did pay up all his debts, he would be badly 
handicapped for operating capital. Also in the case 
of a mortgage, if a farmer pays it all up now and then 
has to get another after the war, he may run into higher 
interest rates and other less favorable terms. 

Another reason for a farmer not using all money avail- 
able for savings or investment to pay on a mortgage is, 
of course, the need for building financial reserves to re- 
place buildings and equipment after the war. During 
the past three years I have had considerable contact with 
the Treasury’s war finance programs and I know that 
farmers in general have been buying more War Bonds 
in proportion to their income than the average citizen. 
But I have found that one of the most frequent reasons 
given by farmers for not buying War Bonds has been 
“T still have some debts to pay.” 

Apparently the memory of what happened to the 
farmer who was heavily in debt when the price drop of 
1930 occurred is still so vivid in the mind of farm people, 
that possibly we need a little more emphasis on building 
financial reserves and less on getting the mortgage all 
paid off. Certainly, as the Agricultural Commission of 
the American Bankers Association has said in its five- 
point program for keeping agriculture financially sound, 
a farmer who ends up this war with a moderate-sized 
mortgage and a good nest egg in War Bonds, will be 
in a safer position than the one with no mortgage, no 
bonds, and badly depleted buildings and equipment. 
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Merchandising Bank Services 


Balanced Farm Program 


HE Committee on Agriculture of the Missouri 
[pacers ASSOCIATION has included in its 1945 

program the promotion of a “Balanced Farm 
Program,” with particular emphasis on soil conservation. 
The committee lists the following points in favor of the 
plan: 

(1) Banks will prosper in direct proportion to the 
increase in the wealth of communities and the prosperity 
of farm customers. Soil fertility is the basis of agricul- 
tural fertility. In promoting this program, banks will 
be helping to build a sound basis for loans. When banks 
are promoting an interest in soil conservation, they are 
getting at the very foundation of flood control. 

(2) As more farmers adopt the plan of “balanced 
farming,” the need will rise for loans for limestone, 
fertilizer, terracing, and building of ponds, and for the 
introduction of purebred sires and for buying cattle to 
pasture and feed. Asa secondary reason, then, promoting 
this plan offers an opportunity for increasing the demand 
for loans. 

(3) As bankers cooperate, they will have an excellent 
opportunity to contact the farmers of their communities 
under very favorable circumstances; they will be render- 
ing a highly important community service. 

“Balanced farming” embodies proper farm manage- 
ment and soil conservation. It emphasizes the impor- 
tance of a rotation of crops suited to each particular 
farm; the proper acreage to be allotted to the different 
crops; and the correct number of cattle, sheep, swine or 
poultry which each farm will support. 

Since soil fertility is the basic agricultural resource 
essential to farm prosperity, and since much of this 
vital resource has been depleted by erosion and improper 
farming methods, the Missouri committee hopes that 
ways and means can be worked out to coordinate all 
agricultural interests in the state behind this program. 


“Grand Champion”’ 


An 1,170-pound Hereford named Teddy, grown by 
4-H Clubber Ben A. Greve of Bryant, Clinton County, 
Iowa, was judged grand champion at the recent Chicago 
Market Fat Stock Show. 

President Edward M. Warner of the Ciry NATIONAL 
Bank, Clinton, Iowa, reported that 17-year-old Ben was 
living up to the tradition of Clinton County, Iowa, well 
known as consistent producer of the finest finished beef. 

“Nevertheless, there is always a special thrill in a 
grand champion of outstanding quality, the honor won 
by Hereford Teddy and his feeder and exhibitor, Ben A. 
Greve,” wrote Banker Warner. “One of the outstanding 
efforts in the agricultural area of the United States is 
the encouragement of the farmer youth to become 
members of the 4-H Boys and Girls Club and to compete 
with one another to win the grand championship prize. 
Obviously, this makes for better farmers and feeders in 
the future years.” 
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Ben A. Greve with his 1,170-pound “Grand Champion” 
Hereford 


Service, the Keynote 


A. F. Weyer, cashier of the First NATIONAL BANK of 
Elmore, Minnesota—a town of 1,000 population—is 
faced with a familiar problem, though the spirit is in the 
right place. He writes: 

“T agree that all banks should have an outside contact 
man. But at present, due to the shortage of help and the 
volume of work, we have to rely on the advertising 
value of personal contact with customers. Dealing with 
them directly across-the-counter or in the office gives us 
an opportunity to treat them with courtesy and con- 
sideration. 

“Whether a man is a good customer does not enter 
into the consideration. If we find he is not entitled to the 
accommodation he requests, it is our duty to show him 
why his request does not fulfill the necessary require- 
ments. We try to show him how he could place his 
business in order so that he would be eligible. He should 
leave us feeling that even if he didn’t receive the ac- 
commodation, he clearly understands the reason, and 
that we are trying to do all we can to help him make a 
success of his enterprise.” 


Farm Philesophy 


Agricultural loan experiences of THE COMMERICAL 
SAVINGS BANK of Adrian, Michigan, have been pleasant 
and profitable. Great strides have been made in this 
field by the ComMMERCIAL over the last five years due, 
in large measure, to the work of Prim T. Francoeur, 
practical farmer-banker, who has held the director- 
created post of agricultural loan officer. 

The bank directors were among the first to see the 
value of such an officer rather than leaving the farm 
loans just to anyone who happened to be available. 
Their choice of an agricultural loan officer was a happy 
one, Mr. Francoeur having benefited not only from 
being a practical farmer in the No. 1 agricultural county 
of the state, but by five years’ experience with the PCA. 
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“That experience taught me,” said Mr. Francoeur, 


“that to make a good farm loan it is necessary to go out 
on the farm in person, to talk with both John and Mary 
and make an appraisal of their worth and their desire 
and ability to pay off the loan. This cannot be done from 
a swivel chair in a government office.” 


Tae bank created the post of agricultural loan officer 
to meet a specific purpose. It is the connecting link 
between the operating farmer and the bank making the 
loans. The bank makes loans for the complete needs of 
the farmer, including the purchase of the farm, equip- 
ment, and livestock, and has been increasing its volume 
yearly. 

“The reason for going to the farm before making a 
loan is to get better acquainted with the applicants,” 

‘said Mr. Francoeur. “I like to make them feel that the 
bank has a real interest in them. It is essential to es- 
tablish such a relation. Once you gain their confidence 
it is easy to instill in them the desire to improve their 
farm methods which means their ability to pay off their 
loan faster. 

“As to competition, bankers will find that by person- 
ally contacting their farmer prospects they can not only 
meet PCA competition but can do everything the PCA 
can, only better and can go further. The private bank 
can give quicker service plus a place for the farmer to 
place his excess earnings. Time means money to the 
farmer the same as to a business man and if I were not in 
a position to loan a farmer up to $1,000 without having 
to call a meeting of the board of directors, I would not 
want the job. 

“The PCA is taking risks that private banks can 
assume. Figures we have seen indicate that the PCA in 
this area does not have sufficient volume of loans to 
warrant an office in our neighborhood. The PCA cannot 
possibly be as flexible as the private bank. They have to 
have a ‘meeting’ before they can loan a good farmer 
money any sensible man would know he could easily pay 
back.” 

Mr. Francoeur pointed out that his bank has taken 
over many Farm Security Administration accounts after 
the farmer has gotten a start and is making good. It is 
his opinion that when a farmer is able to negotiate a 
loan with a bank, the Farm Security Administration 
should turn him loose. 

The experience of THE CoMMERCIAL SAVINGS BANK 
has been so satisfactory that its plan has been adopted 
by some of the other banks. 


Tae agricultural loan officer, after conferring with the 
farmer and his wife and making a check of the farm, 
suggests plans for the entire financial program of the 
farmer. In many instances he points out where the 
farmer was not getting maximum production from some 
fields. He warns farmers not to over-buy, particularly 
in machinery. 

“T find today,” said Mr. Francoeur, “that some 
farmers come to the bank to talk over their problems 
and after a thorough discussion decide not to borrow 
until later. We could make them a loan but do not be- 
lieve it would work to the benefit of either the farmer or 
the bank. We do not want to repossess farms. We are in 
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the banking business and not the business of farming, 

“The repayment of any loan is planned out with the 
borrower, the time of repayment to coincide with the 
time the farmer gets his money. We do not load the 
farmer with debt but permit him to continue operations, 

“We may ask for a quarter, a third or some stated 
portion of the milk check, but we see that the farmer 
has plenty left for his needs. 

“We watch all good operations in the county and pass 
along information thus gained. We rely extensively upon 
our agricultural college bulletins which are based on 
years of tests and experiments, especially in feeding 
operations, breeding programs, fertilizing methods, seed 
testing and crop rotation. 

“Tn making loans the fundamental is not only to see 
that the basis is proper, but that the loan is followed up 
and paid out. We obtain financial statements, yes, but 
to me they are just cold figures. We see that the farmer 
is thrifty, hard working and planning his farming 
operations out, and whether he, as a farmer, can com- 
plete them and make a profit.” 

Mr. Francoeur, a stickler for the personal equation, 
insists that Mary is as much of the combination as John. 
To make the joint enterprise a success she must be all 
things, getting up early and working late, doing her 
housework and taking care of the family, running a 
garden and in a pinch be able to operate the farm 
tractor. 


Livestock Feeding 


I. J. Wehrman, cashier, ComMERCIAL BANK, Nelson, 
Nebraska, writes: 

“We do have an outside man—J. B. Wehrman, 
president of this bank. 

“Mr. Wehrman was for a number of years a very 
successful livestock operator. A few years ago he dis- 
continued the active feeding and handling of livestock 
and moved to the city. His wide range of experience 
covers so many conditions that his judgment along all 


R. B. Stewart, president, The Miami Deposit Bank, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, and a member of the A.B.A.’s Commission on 
Country Bank Operations, follows the Commercial Savings 
Bank of Adrian, Michigan, plan of going to the farm to talk 
over farmer-customer problems (See article in column one). 
Mr. Stewart’s customer listens intently while he refers to the 
A.B.A.’s “Home Front” manual, which is a guide to bankers in 
handling banker-farmer problems 
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lines in breeding, feeding, and handling of livestock is 
sought by many less experienced men in this field. 

“He does considerable checking of chattels, appraising 
of collateral for us directly on the farm, visits with the 
farmers and feeders and in this way irons out some of 
the problems facing each farmer or feeder. 

“Here in the bank as well as in the field we try to 
interest some of the younger farmers in feeding possibly 
a few head of cattle to get them interested in this field. 
This has paid our customers as well as the bank. Some of 
these young feeders have developed into quite large 
operators over a few years’ time. It has given us a nice 
outlet for funds that would otherwise not be employed. 

“T think I am safe in saying that this county will show 
a larger number of livestock on the tax records than any 
surrounding territory, which has been brought about 
largely from this sort of activity.” 


Meeting Competition 


James Hove, vice-president and cashier, First Na- 
TIONAL BANK, Milaca, Minnesota, gives the following 
report on an outside program that upset the apple cart 
for competition in his area: 

“Tn 1939, competition seemed to be getting quite 
keen and payments on loans were coming in at a faster 
pace. The management decided that it was time to 
give our competitors some competition, and incidentally 
combine this work with a public relations program of 
our own. I got the job and it had to be done on a part 
time basis, mostly after three in the afternoon. It took a 
year or so to get into the stride but before long the 
program was beginning to turn in dividends, and by 
December 7, 1941 it was going strong. 

“At this time we realized that we had gone to work at 
the right time, for during the next few months our loan 
payments increased tremendously and about $100,000 
of instalment paper was paid off. The outside efforts of 
the past two years were beginning to show results and 
new loans were coming in at a time when we needed them 
the most. 

“Our objective was to keep the business that we had, 
and to get back the business that competitors had taken. 
No effort has been made to go into any other bankers’ 
trade area. We were going to locate prospects any way 
that we could. The bank’s employees were instructed to 
keep the program in mind, and turn in the names of 
anyone that they heard about who might be a prospect. 
Sometimes we read something in the paper, or we might 
notice that someone was building when we drove by his 
place. Our main source of prospects came from weekly 
reports of mortgage recordings in our county. To begin 
with we made a list of borrowers from credit companies 
and the PCA. 

“Our first step was to list our competitors—the FSA, 
the PCA, and several local credit companies and others. 

“We had a meeting with the local FSA supervisor and 
arrived at a nearly satisfactory agreement with him, 
whereby we were to get any good applications that came 
to his office, and also would have a chance to make loans 
to their customers if and when their financial position 
was satisfactory to us. 

“We had decided that we were going to contact 
personally everyone that we could who appeared to be a 
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prospective borrower, or who might want to hold an 
auction sale, or who might need insurance. We lowered 
our interest rates somewhat in order to compete with the 
credit companies but did not try to undersell them. The 
prospect would be interviewed on his place about two 
months before his present loan was due, and we would 
explain that rates were very similar, that it was much 
more convenient to do your business at home, and that 
red tape was eliminated, and that we would be only too 
glad to help them in any way that we could. Nothing 
complicated at all, just a friendly visit, with good 
intentions, which we lived up to after we got the cus- 
tomer. We eliminated practically all of the PCA loans 
in a very short time, and our success with the credit 
company loans has been very good and is continuing to 
be so. The number of calls would depend on what pros- 
pects of success there seemed to be, and we did make 
several calls if we felt that it would do any good. Some- 
times during an hour’s run in the evening a loan could be 
picked up that would furnish us with $100 interest 
during the year which would be a very worthwhile 
evening. Along with this program of personal contact, 
we ran an advertising campaign in our local paper. 

“T don’t know of any particular merchandising 
method. I did find that people like to have you ask them 
for their business, and they like to have you call on them 
and show some interest in their affairs. Many of these 
newly made customers furnish considerable other busi- 
ness after you get them on the books, and they do a 
good job of advertising for the institution when they are 
well satisfied with the way that they are being treated.” 


4-H Clubs Popular in Latin America 


Agricultural leaders throughout Latin America are 
becoming increasingly interested in 4-H Club work and 
its adaptation to their own countries, says Gertrude L. 
Warren, staff member of the Extension Service of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, in an article appearing 
in the Department’s “ Agriculture in the Americas.” 

Although Latin American countries, to a large extent, 
copy the objectives of our 4-H Clubs, they frequently 
vary the name somewhat, according to Miss Warren. 
In Venezuela, for example, they are known as 5-V clubs 
and in Cuba as 5-C clubs. 

Representatives from Brazil and Chile have visited 
this country to study 4-H Club work, with a view to 
adapting it to their needs. 

Jamaica has more than 6,000 rural boys and girls 
enrolled as members of 4-H Clubs and in Quebec con- 
siderable interest is evidenced in 4-H forestry clubs. 
In Peru and Haiti 4-H Club work is being carried on 
with enthusiasm. 


The AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE of the Iowa 
StaTE COLLEGE has issued an interesting leaflet on 
“How Much Can I Afford to Pay for a Farm?” It is 
based on a hypothetical case of a farmer who had 
accumulated extra cash and had an opportunity of in- 
vesting it in a neighboring farm. He did not have 
enough cash to make the full payment, so he was obliged 
to have the deal set up so that it could be paid for out of 
income. How he figured—and what he decided—is set 
forth in this folder as a workable formula for others. 
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Mr. HINTON, a teacher of vocational agriculture in a 
rural high school 11 miles south of Clarkesville, Tennessee, 
tells how he and his boys started a livestock demonstration 
farm at the school, with the financial assistance of a bank. 
Mr. Hinton, Jong a farmer himself, believes a similar 
project could be worked out in other communities. 


Clarkesville. The topography of our part of 

Montgomery County, south of the Cumberland 
River, is for the most part steep enough to make soil 
erosion one of the chief problems of the farmers. Much 
of the land has been abandoned because of continuous 
cultivation and the erosion that accompanies it. 

It was 100 acres of this waste land that the county 
board of education purchased a few years ago when it 
decided to relocate the high school and put up a new 
building. I felt that we should try to make this a live- 
stock-pasture demonstration farm, and that we should 
try to bring the land back into productive usefulness. 

It took nearly two years to get ready for the livestock. 
In this time I had arranged for nearly $500 for enough 
47-inch woven wire to fence the place. In March 1942 
our program began with the purchase of a sow and nine 
pigs, and four gilts. The corn-hog ratio was good that 
year, and with the gilts each raising a fall litter we 
showed a nice profit on this enterprise. By May we 
were ready for some beef cattle, the other animal 
enterprise deemed most fitting. For this we decided 
on some grades with a few purebred Herefords, the 
latter to gradually replace the former. 

This proposed program involved much money, and as 
beef cattle give relatively slow returns, and as my 
contract is always for one year only, I was unwilling 
to stick my neck out any further financially. The board 
of education had no funds for such a project, so at this 
point an agreement was worked out with the First 
National Bank of Clarkesville, Tennessee. 


O« school and school farm are 11 miles south of 


Peruars a number of schools do not undertake to 
operate school farms because of the financial problems 
involved. In our case when I approached a bank official 
for money to operate with, I found him quite willing to 
help, but he insisted on the appointment of a trustee 
satisfactory to both the bank and the school board. 
This enables the bank to make sizable loans for such 
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Bank Credit for a Farm School 


T. G. HINTON 


projects and at the same time stay within legal bounds. 

Briefly, the duties of the trustee are to advise with 
the teacher relative to the operation of the farm, and 
to report progress, as he sees it, to the bank. 

It is my belief that a similar plan could be worked 
out for like projects in other communities. 

In May and June 1942 we purchased five grade cows 
and their calves, and three purebred Hereford cows and 
their calves. 

Both projects (hogs and cattle) did well for the year 
and we were able to show several hundred dollars’ profit. 
In 1943 we had some losses but made nearly $600 in 
spite of them. 


Is 1944, with the corn-hog ratio not so good, and with 
a very dry Summer to hinder cattle growth, it was 
harder to make a profit. We have, however, been able 
to show some progress. All notes for all livestock and 
feed have been paid. The original fencing note for 
$487.70 is also out of the way. We owe $67.50 for enough 
wire to cross-fence the place, and $124.21 additional. 


INVENTORY 
October 1, 1944 


Assets 
1 registered Hereford bull. . . $ 150 
1 registered Hereford cow....................005: 150 
5 grade female cattle 114 to 5 yrs. @ $60........... 300 
2 registered Duroc sows @ $100................... 200 
13 purebred shotes @ $25...................5. 325 
600 
Pig brooders, feed bunks, hay racks,etc............ 35 
$1,917.55 
Liabilities 
Other accounts payable................. 124.21 
$191.71 191.71 


I have given this background and a brief summary 
of the financial progress, with the hope that it may be a 
guide or encouragement to someone in the future. To 
me the taking over of 100 acres of waste land and mak- 
ing a financial go of it has been the best teaching work 
I have done since starting the school farm projects. 
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BANKING NEWS 


Graduate School's 11th 
Session June 17-30; 
Large Class Expected 


Bankers’ Interest Is 
Greatest Since War 


The 11th resident session of 
The Graduate School of Bank- 
ing, conducted by the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, will 
be held at Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J., from 
June 17 to 30, according to 
Registrar William Powers. 

The catalog covering the 
1945 session and application 
forms are available and those 
interested in obtaining copies 
should write to Mr. Powers at 
the School’s offices. 

“Interest on the part of 
bankers in the 1945 session of 
the G. S. B. is greater than at 
any time since the war began,” 
said Mr. Powers, “‘and if taken 
asa criterion of freshman regis- 
tration, we should have a 
capacity group of freshman 
students.” 

Attendance at The Graduate 
School of Banking is limited to 
600 students. 

The first 200 applicants over 
25 years of age who have had 
at least five years’ banking ex- 
perience (or business or profes- 
sional experience that in the 
opinion of the faculty Com- 
mittee on Admissions is the 
equivalent), who meet the eli- 
gibility rules for admission, 
who are employed by members 
of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, and who are approved 
by the admissions committee, 
will be admitted to the 1945 
session. 


Insurance Record Form 
Available to Banks 


A schedule for the recording 
in concise form of a bank’s in- 
surance coverage for the use of 
the bank officer in charge of 
protection and for reporting to 
the bank’s board of directors 
| has been devised by the In- 
surance and Protective Com- 
mittee, according to Secretary 
James E. Baum. 
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Trust and Savings Conferences Canceled in 
Response to ODT’s “No Convention” Request 


Prompt cooperation with War Mobilization Director 
James F. Byrnes was extended by the Trust and Savings 
Divisions of the A.B.A. in canceling the Mid-Winter Trust 
Meeting which had been scheduled to bring 1,000 trust 
men to New York on February 6-7-8, and the eastern 
savings conference, scheduled for March 16 in New York. 

Frederick A. Carroll, president, Trust Division, and vice- 
president and trust officer of The National Shawmut Bank 
of Boston, sent the following telegram to War Mobilization 


Director Byrnes: 


“The Trust Division of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion is in full sympathy with your request concerning large 
business gatherings and is cooperating promptly. We are 
canceling our national Mid-Winter Trust Meeting sched- 
uled to bring a thousand trust men to New York early in 
February. The program planned was to discuss problems of 
serving returning veterans and families of men in the armed 
forces by trust institutions in all parts of the country. 

“In 1942 the American Bankers Association immediately 
cooperated with the ODT and canceled its annual conven- 
tion, and the Trust Division is glad to extend this prompt 
and whole-hearted cooperation again.” 

Cancellation of the savings bankers meeting was an- 
nounced by H. R. Templeton, Savings Division president, 
and vice-president, The Cleveland Trust Co. 


| Banks Get Insurance 


Coverage Concession 


Underwriters of bank regis- | 


tered mail or express insurance 
have granted the request of the 
Insurance and Protective Com- 
mittee to make their policies 
‘primary ”’ 
spect to losses sustained 
through robbery of bank mes- 
sengers while en route to or 
from post offices, according to 
Frederick B. Post, Committee 
chairman and president, State 
Savings Bank, Ionia, Mich. 
This concession, which was 


| effective Dec. 1, is particularly 


important, Mr. Post said, since 


| it relieves sureties on bankers’ 


blanket bonds of liability for 
such losses and likewise relieves 
banks of any penalty to their 
experience credits on blanket 
bond premiums. 


Recent booklets, forms and 
books produced by the Bank 
Management Commission and 
available to member banks are 
listed in a folder issued by the 
Commission. 


insurance with re- | 


Canceled Conference 
Being Held “In Print” 


Speeches Are Published 
in Division Bulletin 


The 26th mid-Winter con- 
ference of the Trust Division, 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion, is being held “‘in print,’’ 
even though the actual meet- 
ing scheduled at The Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York, Feb. 
6-8, has been canceled. 

This action was taken in con- 
formity to the request of War 
Mobilization Director James 
F. Byrnes that all conventions 
and large business gatherings 
be canceled in deference to the 
heavy military demands on the 
railroads and hotels. 

The addresses that would 


| have been made by the speak- 
|ers are being printed in the 


February and March issues of 
the ‘Trust Bulletin” which is 
published by the Division. 

The program was complete 
when the conference was can- 
celed. 


200 Banks Join A.B.A., 
Cutting Non-Member 
List 23.7% in 4 Months 


Vice-presidents’ Hard 
Work Shown in Report 


In the first four months of 
the Association year, the A.B.A. 
added 200 new members, effect- 
ing a reduction of 23.7 per 
cent in the list of 845 non- 
member banks at the beginning 
of the period on Sept. 1. 

The Organization Commit- 
tee, through Secretary J. R. 
Dunkerley, reports on the 
work done by the regional and 
state vice-presidents in getting 
new members, and points out 
that aggressive telephone calls 
and personal solicitations have 
brought results. 

In Texas, Vice-presidents T. 
J. O’Brien and DeWitt T. Ray 
brought in 44 members during 
the period between Sept. 1 and 
Dec. 31, reducing by two-thirds 
the state’s non-member list. 

Vice-presidents John W. 
Minton and Norman B. Col- 
lins got 20 members in Illinois, 
while Vice-presidents N. A. 
Welle and M. R. Selden in Iowa 
took third honors with 19. 

Missouri, through the efforts 
of Mr. Minton and A. G. Elam, 
and Pennsylvania, under Vice- 
presidents Milton D. Reinhold 
and Laurence S. Bell, added 13 
each. 

Vice-presidents Harry Nagel 
and Paul A. Warner got 12 new 
members in Ohio, while 11 
New York banks joined. The 
vice-presidents in that state are 
Thomas .H. Riley, Jr., and 
Frederic E. Worden. 

In Kansas, Vice-presidents 
E. W. Stilwell and F. F. Clinger 
added 10; in Kentucky, Vice- 
presidents Nagel and L. C. 
Smith, 6; Tennessee, Vice-pres- 
idents Ben R. Roberts and A. 
W. Willey, 6; New Jersey, Mr. 
Reinhold and Jacob Kushner, 
5; Georgia, Frank R. McGeoy, 
Jr., and J. P. Culpepper, 5; 
Massachusetts, Mr. Riley and 
S. R. Whitbeck, 4; New Hamp- 
shire, Mr. Riley and J. A. Ter- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Longer Maturities for 
Investment of Savings 
Funds Is Recommended 


A.B.A. Unit Says Better 
Yield Should Be Goal 


The number one program of 
the Savings Division of the 
American Bankers Association 
this year is to bring about a 
realization that savings accounts 
can be profitable to banks, 
according to H. R. Templeton, 
president of the division, and 
vice-president of The Cleve- 
land Trust Company. 

A study of the servicing of 
mortgage loans with a view to 
preparing a home mortgage 
loan servicing manual will also 
be an important part of the 
program, as an aid to bank real 
estate and mortgage depart- 
ments in keeping their mort- 
gage loans sound. 

Mr. Templeton said the Di- 
vision’s Committee on Savings 
Management and Operations 
believes most banks which are 
not required by law to segre- 
gate time and demand deposits 
take into consideration the per- 
centage of time deposits in 
determining the length of their 
maturities in investing bank 
funds. Because of this the com- 
mittee contends that savings 
deposits are entitled to a better 
yield than the average earnings 
of the bank. 

Following its recent execu- 
tive meeting in New York, the 
Committee decided that this 
philosophy of savings funds in- 
vestment should be promoted 
and that banks with time de- 


G. R. Amy Joins Country | 
Bank Commission Staff | 


Dr. Harold Stonier, execu- | 
tive manager of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, an- 
nounces the appointment of 
George R. Amy, formerly as- 
sistant cashier of the First 
National Bank of Bound Brook, 
N. J., as assistant secretary of 
the Commission on Country 
Bank Operations. 

Mr. Amy holds the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking stand- 
ard certificate and was a mem- 
ber of The Graduate School of 
Banking graduating class of 
1944, majoring in commercial 
banking. 


posits should be urged to invest 
in longer maturities. To ad- 
vance this program, the com- 
mittee, of which Fred F. Spel- 
lissy, vice-president of the Mar- 
ket Street National Bank, 
Philadelphia, is chairman, will 
revise its cost analysis on sav- 
ings department operations. 


New Report Form 


In addition to the regular 
promotion of the Savings Di- 
vision uniform cost analysis, it 
was decided that a new confi- 
dential report form should be 
sent to all banks which have so 
far reported their figures to the 
Savings Division. Comparison 
of the new figures with the 
original analysis will enable the 
committee to determine trends 
in interest earnings, investment 
costs, and departmental ex- 
penses. In setting up the origi- 
nal cost accounting procedure, 


Kansas City Chapter of the American Institute of Banking 
held a Job Relations Training course recently, with 10 Kansas 
City bankers participating. In the picture, l. to r., W. F. 
Deuser, Sam J. Travalent, Hugh S. Moore, E. F. Lyle, A. P, 
Gabel, John Stonebraker, W. D. Haught, E. U. Sherman, J, 
Burl Morse, L. E. Selder, and W. M. McCubbings, instructor, 
who is area representative for the Training Within Industry 
program of the War Manpower Commission 


only the average earnings of the 
bank were allocated to savings 
deposits on the theory that in 
commercial banks, a time de- 
posit is practically a demand 
deposit. It was the consensus 
of the committee members, 
however, that the portion of 
funds invested by a bank which 
comes from its savings depart- 
ment may be used for invest- 
ments with longer maturities, 
resulting in a subsequent higher 
yield than investments made 
from the demand deposits of 
the bank. 


Mortgage Loan Manual 

The mortgage loan servicing 
manual will be prepared by the 
Division in cooperation with 
the Department of Research in 
Mortgage and Real Estate Fi- 
nance and will be a companion 
work to the ‘‘Home Mortgage 
Loan Manual,” published by 
the A.B.A. in 1943. 


CONVENTIONS 


A.B.A. Membership 


Report 
(Continued from page 63) 
rill, 3; Maryland, Mr. Roberts 
and C. Alvin Riebling, 3; Mich- 
igan, Max Stieg and Harold B. 
Asplin, 3; Louisana, Mr. Mc- 
Geoy and P. H. Sitges, 2; 
Indiana, A. J. Wedeking and 
Oscar F. Frenzel, 2; Washing- 
ton, Mr. Welle and Elmer Dah- 
lin, 2; California, Richard W. 
Trefz and T. E. Ivey, Jr., 2; 
Vermont, Mr. Riley and M. W. 
Huse, 1; Alabama, Mr. McGeoy 
and John A. Hand, 1; Mon- 
tana, Mr. Welle and Frank T. 
Merrill, 1; Oregon, Mr. Welle 
and A. L. Powers, 1; Oklahoma, 
Mr. Stilwell and Verser Hicks, 

In numerous cases the nun- 
ber of new members obtained 
sharply reduced or eliminated 
the number of non-member 
banks at the close of 1944 


Because of the war and special conditions prevailing at this time the dates of meetings are subject to change. 


American Bankers Association 


1945 
Feb. 6-8 


Mar. 16 
Apr. 15-18 


transportation 


transportation 


Mid-Winter Trust Conference. Canceled to conserve 
Eastern Savings Conference. Canceled to conserve 


Spring Meeting, Executive Council, Waldorf-As- 


toria, New York City 


June 5-7 


Wartime Conference, American Institute of Bank- 


ing, Statler Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. Canceled 
State Associations 


Feb. 26 
Mar. 19-20 
May 2-4 
May 4-5 
May 7-8 
May 8-9 
May 10-11 


Georgia, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta 

Florida, Tampa Terrace Hotel, Tampa 
Illinois, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri 
New Mexico, Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque 
Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 
Tennessee, Nashville 

Kansas, Kansas City, Missouri 


10-11 
10-12 


14-16 
15-16 
16-17 
23-24 
13-14 
13-14 
22-23 
22-23 
22-24 
2-4 


City 
Mississippi 


California 


North Carolina, Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst 
New Jersey, Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic 


Missouri, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City 
Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 


Minnesota, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis 

Ohio, Neil House, Columbus 

Colorado, Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver 

South Dakota, Hotel Alex. Johnson, Rapid City 
Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland Spring 
Iowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines 


Other Organizations 


Independent Bankers Association, Lowry Hotel, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. Canceled 
Association of Reserve City Bankers, New York 


City 
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Work piled high... 
Manpower low... 


PEAK LOADS 
ave “easy going” for RECORDAK... 


“LJEADACHE NO. 1” in thousands of banks 

is the piling up of paper work... the 
dwindling supply of available help. Headache? 
Yes, if you make some exceptions—the banks 
equipped with Recordak. 

For these far-sighted thousands, the situation is 
“well in hand,” with Recordak literally multiply- 
ing manpower...doing more than a dozen 
banking jobs ... faster, better. 


Proof of the pudding 


Ask any banker now using Recordak. He'll tell 
you how it operates to effect almost unbelievable 
economies ... increase the work output without 
added —— For example, the Recordak Sys- 
tem of Single Posting is eliminating clerical 
duplication of work, saving up to 33% in work. 
Transit costs are cut as much as 40%... Over a 
dozen other banking jobs are handled with equal 
effectiveness. Recordak makes reproductions 


with photographic speed and accuracy... re- 
duces filing space by 98%... makes savings of 
50% in stationery costs. 


Let’s look ahead 


“Drafted” by the Government tor essential war- 
time work (V*+*— Mail is a Recordak opera- 
tion) no new installations are possible now. But 
tomorrow you'll welcome Recordak help in 
handling the heavy volume of transactions ac- 
companying reconversion. So plan ahead—in- 
vestigate Recordak now. Recordak Corporation, 
Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 350 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


ORIGINATORS OF MODERN MICROFILMING 


RECORDAK 
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He Specialized in Treasury Checks 


Here is another of Mr. STEARNS’ 
“founded on fact”’ stories of check forgery. 


leather jacket—he was hardly 
more than 20 years old, but ob- 
viously a tough customer—glanced sus- 
piciously in all directions. The street was 


\ HE left his car, the man in the dark 


MYRON STEARNS 


come. The Treasury Department looks 
it up and finds the check has been 
cashed—with the right name but a 
wrong signature. It issues a new check, 
and holds responsible the bank that 
cashed the old one on a forged signature. 
It also sends a photostat of the stolen 
check, showing the bum signature, to 
the local Secret Service office, and we get 


; busy. We call up the bank, where the 


almost deserted. A police car rolled past. 
Continuing his walk until the police 
auto was out of sight, the jacket wearer 
turned and entered one of the big, 
shabby tenement houses of the district. 
Presently he came out again, and a little 
farther down the block entered another 
house. 

At the Metropolitan Bank, less than 
half a mile away, two Secret Service 
agents were talking with Edwin Jar- 
vane, a vice-president. 

“We need your help,” Agent Adam- 
son said, earnestly. “Here’s a check 
thief cashing half a dozen stolen checks 
every week. They’re mostly allotment 
checks, taken from mailboxes in big 
tenement apartment houses, from poor 
people in the Thomasburg district. We’ve 
been on the case three weeks, and 
haven’t made a dent in it. We can’t get 
a description of the thief. No one can 
remember what he looks like. There’s 
something funny about it. He’s cashed 
a number of the checks at Johnson’s 
and they’ve cleared through your bank, 
and still no one will admit ever having 
-seen him. You have personal charge, we 
understand, of the Johnson account.” 

“Correct,” Jarvane answered. “I 
handle the Johnson Department store 
account. You say they won’t cooperate 
with you. Let me have a few more de- 
tails so I can understand the case a little 
more clearly.” 


Tae bank official was as anxious as 
were the agents to stop the steady 
trickle of bad checks. How did the 
Secret Service usually get a description? 

“Tt works like this,” they explained. 
“A government check is stolen, perhaps 
from a private mailbox in an apartment 
house hallway. Presently the payee, 
who may be a woman with a couple of 
babies dependent on the allotment, 
writes in to know why her check hasn’t 
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loss has already been passed along to 
the depositor—usually a storekeeper— 
who made the mistake of cashing a 
check without good identification in the 
first place. 

“‘He’s the guy who’s always left hold- 
ing the bag—and he can’t seem to learn, 
though we’re trying hard to teach him 
better. From the bank we get this de- 
positor’s address, in this case the John- 
son Department Store. 

“But then we strike this snag: The 
floor managers who okayed the checks 
can’t remember the fellow. Not even 
when they initialed the checks. Look.” 


showed several photostats 
of checks bearing the Metropolitan 
Bank’s stamp below that of the depart- 
ment store. In each case the checks bore 
scrawled initials. 

“Hard to make out,” Jarvane com- 
mented. “But I’ll see what I can do. 
Drop in tomorrow.” 

So the next day, after another fruit- 
less search for the thief through the 
Thomasburg streets, the agents found 
the bank official again. 

“You fellows wanted a description 
of the check casher, who was probably 
the thief,” he told them. “And you 
couldn’t get it. So I had a talk with 


young Johnson, who’s taken over most 


of the responsibility for the store. Then 
I had lunch with three of the floor 
managers. 

“To see why they wouldn’t identify 
your check thief for you, you have to 
understand Johnson’s check policy. You 
know how the store is located, on the 
edge of the Thomasburg tenement area. 
It caters to people of small means, who 
don’t have bank accounts for the most 
part. To insure the goodwill of custom- 


ers and extend its trade still further, the 
store’s policy is to cash small checks, 
Some days as many as 4,000 checks are 
cashed. The store used to pay a generous 
premium for insurance against loss. The 
coverage led to carelessness in cashing 
checks. What if a little bad paper does 
get by? It’s good for business, and the 
insurance company stood the loss. Then 
with this big new flood of government 
allotment checks since Pearl Harbor sp 
much advantage has been taken of the 
easy-to-cash system that losses have 
mounted and the insurance company 
has canceled the insurance policy. 

“See how that worked: The store 
management decided to carry on, and 
underwrites its own losses from an occa- 
sional rubber check. It can afford to 
write off weekly losses of $100 or $200 
as extra sales expense. 

“Now we get to your trouble in ob- 
taining any kind of description. To hold 
check losses down, floor managers have 
been told to scrutinize all doubtful 
checks carefully. They’re held person- 
ally responsible for losses that show 
carelessness or bad judgment. 

“There you have it. If they don't 
O.K. checks, they’re likely to have 
to answer a complaint and get a call 
down from the management. If they 
O.K. a bad one, they have it taken out 
of their salary—which they can’t af- 
ford. So they O.K. everything, but 
scrawl their initials on the check s0 it 
doesn’t mean much of anything. Re 
member I called that to your attention? 
When you questioned ’em, they didn't 
even recognize their own initials, much 
less tell you what the chap who cashed 
the check looked like. See? The money 
would have come right out of their own 
pockets if they had.” 


Tae you weren’t able to get us any 
description, Mr. Jarvane?” 

“Sure, I got you a description, after 
a fashion. By getting ’em together they 
compared notes for me and came through 
with a sort of composite picture that 
doesn’t really incriminate any one of 
7em.”’ 

“ And the description?” 

“The fellow who cashed those checks 
is a young chap of 25 or less, rather 
roughly dressed, like a factory hand, 
and wearing usually a black wind- 
breaker leather jacket. They think he 
has sort of ash-blonde hair. That help 
you any?” 

Indeed it did! The agents thanked 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 30, 1944 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . $ 900,689,410.72 
U. S. Government direct 

guaranteed . . 2,899,834,061.16 
State and Municipal 108,605,889.49 
Other Securities . . 135,574,896.74 
Loans, Discounts and 1,041,046,484.23 
Accrued Interest Receivable . ...... 11,470,847.95 
Mortgages . . . 6,566,439.66 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. . . . .. 7,050,000.00 
Other Real Estate. . .. . 3,983,963.07 


$5,160,003,955.66 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Funds: 

Capital $111,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits - 49,800,385.68 

Dividend Payable February 1, 1945 . 5,180,000.00 
Reserve for Contingencies . . . . . . « « 11,338,137.44 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . . . .. - 11,240,827.64 
Deposits. . . . © ©  4,835,219,257.93 
Acceptances Outstanding - « $ 11,563,912.27 

Less Amount in Portfolio . 4,315,828.12 7,248,084.15 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 

and Foreign Bills . . . . 124,332.72 


$5,160,003,955.66 


United States Government and other securities carried at $1,265,557,440.00 are pledged 
to secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $1,094,886,463.41 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the Close of Business 
December 30, 1944 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . $ 78,301,945.87 

U. S. Government Securities, Direct and 
Fully Guaranteed . ae 

Municipal and Other Public Securities 

Other Bonds 

Loans and Discounts 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock 

Banking Houses and Equipment . 

Other Real Estate 

Interest Earned, not ian . 

Other Resources . 


Customers’ Liability under Lowers 
Credit and Acceptances 


227,967,612.19 
4,283,996.74 $310,553,554.80 
402,996.94 
39,461,362.47 
180,000.00 
1,755,870.86 
23,950.00 
1,051,229.10 
972.48 


266,887.96 
$353,696,824.61 


LIABILITIES and CAPITAL 


DEPOSITS 

Unearned Income ‘ 

Liability under Letters of Credit re 
Acceptances 

Reserve for Accrued Eupences, 
and Taxes 

Capital . 

Surplus 

Reserves for Contingencies . 


$340,079,288.56 
102,811.63 


266,887.96 


959,561.06 

3,000,000.00 
3,000,000.00 
3,443,656.42 
2,844,618.98 12,288,275.40 


$353,696,824.61 


-DIRECTORS 


GLENN CARRINGTON 
President, 
Glenn Carrington & Company 


J. IRVING COLWELL 
Director, Graybar Electric Company 
Vice-President, Washington 
Securities Company 


DARRAH CORBET 
President, Smith Cannery 
Machines Company 
Director, Boeing Airplane Company 


KEITH G. FISKEN 
Seattle Cedar Lumber 
Manufacturing Company 


R. M. HARDY 
President, 
Sunshine Mining Company 


WYLIE HEMPHILL 
Hemphill & McKillop 


LE ROY M. BACKUS 
Investments 
THOMAS BALMER 
Vice-President 
Great Northern Railway Company 
IRA W. BEDLE 
Vice-President 
W. A. BELL 
President, 

Yakima Hardware Company 
E. K. BISHOP 
Vice-President 
President, 

E. K Bishop Lumber Company 
LEO. S. BLACK 
Treasurer, Seattle Cedar Lumber 
Manufacturing Company 
HOMER L. BOYD 
Vice-President 
President, Marine National Company 


. W. MAXWELL 
Chairman of the Board 


BLAKE D. MILLS 
Chairman Advisory Committee 
University Branch 


W. C. PRATER 
Investments 


ANDREW PRICE 
President 
President, Marine Bancorporation 


GORDON N. SCOTT 
President, Piopeer Sand & Gravel 
Company 
Vice-President and Treasurer 
H. F. Ostrander Corp. 


BRUCE C. SHORTS 
Vice-President 
Attorney-at-Law 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 
Vice-President 


The National Bank of Commerce 
OF SEATTLE 


CENTRAL OFFICE 
Westlake and Olive Way 


HEAD OFFICE 
Second Ave. and Spring St. 


UNIVERSITY OFFICE 
East 4Sth and Brooklyn Ave. 


BALLARD OFFICE 


Offices at ABERDEEN, BELLINGHAM, BREMERTON, CAMAS, CENTRALIA, ELLENSBURG 
ELMA, KENNEWICK, LaCONNER, LONGVIEW, MONTESANO, OLYMPIA 
VANCOUVER, WAPATO, WATERVILLE, WENATCHEE and YAKIMA 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Temporary Location: 2205 Market St. 


Treasury Checks 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) 
him warmly. Also, they were in a hurry, 

“You know,” Adamson said, “I think 
I saw that fellow the other morning 
But he had a car. Check thieves don’t 
usually have cars.” 

Two days later Mr. Leather Jacket 
parked his car in the tenement district 
and sauntered down the street. He paid 
little attention to an automobile a block 
or more behind him, that turned and 
disappeared down a side street. When 
the coast seemed clear, he walked into 
one of the big tenement apartments and 
strolled to the array of mail boxes. 

It was good picking. After a few mo. 
ments of quick work; forcing open the 
small lock-boxes, he strolled back out- 
doors. Five minutes later he walked 
into another tenement, and another five 
minutes later he walked into a third, 
But when he returned to his car two 
Secret Service agents came up. 

He tried to appear surprised when 
they found five government checks, 
made out to five different persons, in his 
pocket. There was also a handy little 
jimmy for opening mailboxes. 


An Economy of 
Abundance 


NATIONWIDE newspaper advertising 
campaign “to make clear the steps 
that must be taken to assure the Amer: 
can people of an economy of abundance 
in the post-war world” has been launched 
by the National Industrial Information 
Committee of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. The campaign is ex- 
pected to encourage local manufacturers 
to tell their own stories locally. 

Here is the program for achieving the 
high production and high consumption 
necessary for prosperity: 

“Business is pledged to do its part— 
first, by increasing the opportunities for 
all to earn and, second, by increasing the 
opportunities for all to buy. 

“To increase the opportunities for all 
to earn, business pledges a just and er- 
lightened wage policy and the opening 
of every possible avenue of advance- 
ment for the worker. 

“Tt proposes to proceed at the earliest 
possible moment with the starting of 
new ventures and the expansion of old 
in order to provide more jobs for mort 
people. ... 

“It proposes to put into workers 
hands the most efficient tools available 
—so that a worker, by increasing his 
production, may add to his earnings. 
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“There’s only one steak left sir. The chef 
has his eye on it, but he’s willing to toss 
you for it!” 


“To increase the opportunities for all 
to buy, business proposes to make full 
use of the technological ‘know-how’ it 
has accumulated during the war to put 
on the market the finest products that 
can be made, at the lowest prices for 
which they can be sold. 


E proposes to seek, through unend- 
ing study and research in the fields of 
production and distribution, every pos- 
sible means for lowering prices still 
further over the years, so that more of 
the good things of life can be enjoyed 
by more and more of the people. 

“Tt proposes to encourage full and 
free competition to avoid restraint of 
trade and so assure better values. 

“This is business’s program for the 
future. To bring it about as quickly as 
possible will require your help. For its 
accomplishment will need legislative 
action—action that you can encourage. 
Post-war tax policies that leave suffi- 
cient funds for expansion. Laws that 
clearly prevent unregulated monopoly. 
Labor policies that establish the re- 
sponsibilities of both labor and manage- 
ment. And business operation under 
law instead of by unpredictable ‘di- 
rective.’” 


The fellow who saves knows there is 
nothing like cash down to feather a nest. 


In the post-war period the pique of the 
buyers may prevent too high a peak of the 
prices. 


Nothing makes time pass so rapidly as 
the instalments due on your income tax. 


We wonder whether prices or our sav- 
ings accounts will get back to the pre-war 
level first. 


February 1945 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition December 31, 1944 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks,. . . 
United States Obligations—Direct and fully Guaranteed, 

Unpledged,  « $668,441,361.49 

Pledged—To Secure Public Deposits and 

Deposits Subject to Federal Court Order, 512,268,031.51 

To Secure Trust Deposits, . ° 34,322,146.74 

Under Trust Act of Illinois, . é 534,174.48 1,215,565,714.22 
Other Bonds and Securities, 96,720,150.67 
Loans and Discounts, . 455,767,737.70 
Real Estate (Bank Building), * 3,746,905.33 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock, a 3,000,000.00 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances, 1,334,842.54 
Interest Earned, not Collected, . 4,955,943.01 

$2,217,921,206.24 


436,577,283.75 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock, ‘ -$ 50,000,000.00 
Other Undivided Profits, . 3,845,378.43 
Discount Collected, but not Earned, ° 638,571.12 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid, ° 1,000,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes, etc., 8,443,361.99 
Liability Account of Acceptances, 1,364,148.08 
Time Deposits, . e e - $ 246,838,256.61 
Demand Deposits, 1,311,804,115.31 
Deposits of Public Funds, . ‘ 543,979,261.60 2,102,621,633.52 
Liabilities other than those above stated, . P : 8,113.10 

$2,217,921,206.24 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


REAL ESTATE SERVICE FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


No Job Too Small * No Enterprise Too Large 


H. M. WARD, Realtor 


Sales, Leasing, Property Management (Hotels, Apartments, Residential, 
Ground, Commercial, etc.) Appraisals, Mortgages (Conventional 
or Construction) Expert Testimony 


7201 Germantown Avenue Tel. CHE 1727 Philadelphia 19, Pa. 
© MEMBER PHILADELPHIA REAL ESTATE BOARD @ 
MEMBER THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF REAL ESTATE BOARDS 
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ost banks have probably con- 
M cluded by this time that many 
applicants for GI loans need ad- 

* vice more than they need credit. 

Requests for funds under the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act cover the wid- 
est possible range of plans, and perhaps 
a majority of the veterans applying 
come to the bank with the idea that all 
they must do to start their projects 
rolling is sign a piece of paper and walk 
out with the cash. Of course it isn’t so 
simple—and that’s where the banker 
must draw on his reserves of tact and 
friendliness. 

The applicants who believe the money 
is awaiting their convenience have prob- 
ably misunderstood the information 
they receive at the separation center 
just prior to their discharge, and it’s 
frequently the banker’s job to set them 
straight. 

“T have tried,” says one banker, “to 
give these men every consideration in 
the matter of correct information and 
advice. I have called their attention to 
provisions for benefits other than loans 
in the GI bill, particularly educational 
benefits. I think we should continue to 
do this because an education that is 
given to a young man cannot be com- 
pared in value to any loan.” 

“Tt is our intention and desire,” an- 
other banker asserts, “to give sym- 
pathetic consideration to every applica- 
tion received.” 

That is the typical attitude of banks 
as they take up their responsibilities in 
the reconversion of the serviceman to 
civilian life. It’s not an easy assignment, 
for it involves a rather extensive educa- 
tional campaign to acquaint applicants 
with the rules that govern bank lending; 
and it also entails the unpleasant ne- 
cessity of saying “No” in many cases— 
and then carefully explaining why. If 
you don’t think it’s hard to refuse a chap 
who’s trying to find his way back after 
two years in the South Pacific just try 
it some time. 


Baxxixe asked several banks for a 
report on their early experiences with 
GI Joe and his quest for aid. The replies, 
received prior to the issuance of the 
regulations governing the loans, out- 
lined a number of early cases that are 
presumably typical. 

One banker said he had been inter- 
viewing GIs daily since mid-Summer. 

“Of the men interested in going into 
business,” he said, “about 75 per cent 
have in mind the purchase of a bar. 
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When a Veteran Wants a Loan 


Most of these men know nothing about 
the operation of a bar, or what it would 
cost, with license. In such cases I have 
not taken the trouble to get theirnames. 

“T have one application for the pur- 
chase of a baby’s supply store, one for 
buying a snake ranch, another for pub- 
lishing a book. The store and book prop- 
ositions have merit, but I would not 
want to be put in the position of having 
to round up the livestock on a rattle- 
snake farm. 

“‘There are other business loan propo- 
sitions that are sound and in a few in- 
stances we have been able to work out 
the required financing without waiting 
for the GI regulations. 


Ax unusual application was for a 
$2,000 loan. In the first place, the ap- 
plicant was quite upset because he was 
questioned as to the purpose of the loan. 
It developed that he wanted to start a 
poultry packing plant. He had no idea 
as to the cost of a plant or the amount 
of operating capital required; and he 
had no cash to put into the business. 
He finally admitted that he had never 
been in a poultry packing plant and that 
the only work he had ever done, includ- 
ing his time in the Army, was barber- 
ing.” 

Another bank reported these cases: 

“A chiropractor, wounded in service 
and now discharged, sought $2,000 to 
re-establish his business. He owns a 
home which he values at $10,000, en- 
cumbered for $1,000. Obviously from 
any number of sources he could borrow 
$3,000 on such a property without 
benefit of the GI act. He insists upon 
such a loan, however, possibly having in 
mind the 4 per cent rate and with some 
thought that such obligations may be 
canceled or reduced in the future. 


“Show me some jujitsu holds like you did 
Helen . . 


. only without the kissing” 


“‘A painter, recently discharged, pro. 
poses to buy a home at $6,300. This 
happens to be a house built under the 
war housing program and was gold 
originally for $4,750. It was financed 
with an FHA Title VI loan in the 
amount of $4,000. The man has a wife 
and two children, is working in a service 
station, but has only $200 cash and must 
borrow approximately 100 per cent, 
The discrepancy between the sales price 
and Federal Housing Administration 
appraisal illustrates one of the possible 
complications, as the regulations pro- 
vide that the cost cannot exceed the rea- 
sonable normal value of the property as 
determined by appraisers appointed by 
the Administration. 

“A marine, about 30 years old, hasa 
medical discharge. He is buying a house 
for $5,000. He is now on the police 
force and wants to borrow the $5,000.” 


Frou a southern bank: 

“A young man who had received a 
medical discharge from the Army about 
a year ago came in immediately after the 
passage of the bill and made an applica- 
tion to borrow $1,000 for the purchase 
of a filling station. At that time he was 
unemployed. He was receiving a small 
check from the Government and his 
wife was working and contributing to 
the support of the family. He had no 
capital of his own and wanted to borrow 
the full amount for working capital 
and the purchase of equipment. We of- 
fered to take his application and con- 
sider it after the regulations were made 
available. He returned later and stated 
that he had obtained a position with 
another oil company and had decided 
not to go into business for himself. 

“We had an application from a vet- 
eran who wanted to buy a restaurant, 
borrowing the full purchase price of 
$1,700. He had no cash and stated that 
the deal would have to be closed in two 
or three days. We explained that we had 
not received the regulations governing 
the lending of money to servicemen and 
advised him to keep in touch with us. 

“A veteran applied to us for the pur- 
chase of a farm costing about $5,000. 
He was a retired master sergeant, having 
served with the Army for many years, 
and was about 45 years old. He said he 
was employed as a storekeeper, had an 
income of approximately $1,800 a year 
and received government retirement 
pay of $1,650 annually. He wanted to 
repay the loan at the rate of $600 a year. 
We accepted the application.” 
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BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1944 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks $ 312,525,167.20 
U. S. Government Securities 1,059,569,241.35 
Loans and Bills Discounted 444,931,343.47 
State and Municipal Securities 9,646,523.19 
Other Securities and Investments 47,855,644.28 
Real Estate Mortgages 286,664.86 
Banking Premises 15,548,833.64 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. . . 5,433,484.93 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances ... . 978,434.84 


LIABILITIES 


Capital ... - $30,000,000.00 
Surplus 80,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 27,344,871.13 $ 137,344,871.13 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1945 875,000.00 
Deposits 1,726,07 3,556.53 


Bills Payable 24,000,000.00 
Accrued Interest, Taxes, etc 5,403,816.90 


Acceptances Outstanding . . $ 1,005,937.40 
Less Amount in Portfolio . 25,425.25 980,512.15 
Other Liabilities 2,097,581.05 


$1,896,775,337.76 


Securities in the above statement are carried in accordance with the method 
described in the annual report to stockholders, dated January 13, 1944. Assets 
carried at $634,040,925.27 have been deposited to secure deposits, including 
$583,022,892.44 of United States Government deposits, and for other purposes, 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ADAPTING BANK LAWS TO GI LOAN RULES 


national banks prevent them from 
fully participating in making cer- 

tain types of loans which can be guaran- 
teed to veterans under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944. This pre- 
sents a problem which has come under 
the scrutiny of the Legal Department 
of the American Bankers Association 
and of the Comptroller of the Currency. 
Although the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act permits loans on real estate 
up to 100 per cent of its appraised value 


G national limitations upon state and 


for a 20-year duration, the laws of most 
states restrict state chartered banks, 
building and loan associations, . and 
other financial institutions to a lower 
amount and to a shorter duration. In 
general, the maximum amount for a 
state bank varies from 50 to 80 per cent 
of the appraised value. Since the Federal 
act does not alter state laws, they must 
be amended to enable state banks to 
make loans not conforming to the exist- 
ing state law. 

To accomplish this purpose the Legal 


MICHIGAN NATIONAL BANK 


BATTLE CREEK 
MARSHALL 


FLINT 


PoRT HURON 


GRAND RAPIDS LANSING 


SAGINAW 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


DECEMBER 31, 1944 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities 
Loans and Discounts 

Bank and Office Buildings 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 
Accrued Income 


Other Assets 


Total Resources 


$25,501,314.88 
98,092,293.72 $123,593,608.60 
36,741 ,004.11 
1,656,568.01 
165,000.00 
322,269.03 
262,201.25 


$162,740,644.00 


LIABILITIES 


Commercial Deposits 
Savings Deposits 
Other Liabilities 
Preferred Stock 
Common Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Total Liabilities 


$110,857,405.04 


44,689,122.80 $155,546,527.84 
589,696.62 
$1,500,000.00 
2,000,000.00 
2,000,000.00 


1,104,419.54 6,604,419.54 


$162,740,644.00 


MEMBER 
Federal Reserve Bank 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Department of the A.B.A. prepared ang 
made available to state bankers agg. 
ciations this draft of state legislation: 

“In applying the restrictions on th 
loans secured by real estate which a stay 
chartered institution may make or may 
purchase and the restrictions on the obliga. 
tions of a single person to such institution, 
no consideration shall be given to (1) that 
portion of the obligation which is guaran. 
teed by the Administrator of Veterans’ Aj. 
fairs under Title III of the Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended 
from time to time, nor (2) an obligation 
wholly guaranteed under such title. No re. 
striction on the duration of a loan which g 
state chartered institution shall make or 
purchase shall apply to a loan, whether or 
not secured by real estate, guaranteed in 
whole or in part under such title.” 

The Legal Department points out 
that “legislation which will make it 
possible for veterans who have not 
reached their majority to take advan- 
tage of the guaranty of loans under the 
Federal act is not strictly of a banking 
nature,” for which reason “‘it seems ad- 
visable for veterans’ organizations and 
other groups to take the lead in the 
individual states to secure amendments 
to the state law to make it possible for 
veterans who are minors to enter into 
binding contracts before they reach 
their majority.” 

The Department believes that “ap- 
parently the most desirable type of 
legislation of this character is that which 
follows the principle of the laws passed 
in at least two states—Mississippi and 
Arkansas”—which permit a minor to 
make application to a court for author- 
ity to enter into a binding contract. 


Warren Lee Pierson, president and general 

counsel of the Export-Import Bank in Wash- 

ington, has been elected president of Ameri- 
can Cable & Radio Corporation 


HARRIS @ EWING 
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The A.B.A.’s action in making avail- 
able the proposed bill for state enact- 
ment was in response to a demand on 
the part of the membership for legisla- 
tion uniform in nature throughout the 
country. 

Inasmuch as 44 legislatures are hold- 
ing regular sessions this year, practically 
all beginning early in January, state 
associations are expected to press for 
prompt passage of this enabling legis- 
lation. 

Copies of the suggested enabling act 
were sent to the members of the State 
Legislative Committee and Council and 
state secretaries early in January by 
G. 0. Thorp, chairman of the A.B.A.’s 
State Legislative Committee and Coun- 
cil and executive vice-president, First & 
Lumbermen’s National Bank, Chippewa 
Falls, Wisconsin. 

The position of national banks in 
making real estate loans is somewhat 
similar to that of state banks in that the 
former also are restricted by specific 
statutes. The restrictions are found in 
Section 24 of the Federal Reserve Act 
and are not annulled by the provisions 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 
Some of the apparent conflict between 
the two laws, however, is avoided by 
tulings issued recently by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. 


* 


A group of sol- 
diers studying 
underthe Army 
Specialized 
Training Pro- 
gram at City 
College of New 
York. Maria 
Tolstoy, grand- 
daughter of the 
Russian novel- 
ist, is teaching 
theGI’s Russian 
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He held that where fully guaranteed 
second loans are made by national banks 
under Section 505 of the GI bill, his 
office will take the position— 


“that even though such second loans are 
secured by liens upon real estate, they will 
not be considered real estate loans subject 
to the limitations and restrictions of Sec- 
tion 24 of the Federal Reserve Act, for the 
reason that the loan guaranty certificate 
issued by the Veterans’ Administration, 
rather than the real estate lien, constitutes 
the bank’s primary security.” 


Thus it is seen that in such loans the 


ACME 


lending national bank may disregard 
the limitations of Section 24 of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act and rely entirely upon 
the Veterans’ Administration guaranty. 

With reference to home loans which 
national banks may make secured by 
first mortgages upon real estate when 
such loans are covered by partial guar- 
anties of the Veterans’ Administration, 
the Comptroller of the Currency acted 
again to harmonize the divergent re- 
quirements of the two laws. He held— 


“that the limitation of Section 24 of the 
Federal Reserve Act with respect to the 


HARRIS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 


HARRIS TRUST BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882—Incorporated 1907 * + + 


STATEMENT of CONDITION 


December 30, 1944 


Resources 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 
U. S. Treasury Bills and Certificates 
U. S. Government Bonds and Notes 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Bonds and Securities 

Loans and Discounts 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters of Credit . 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


Reserves for Coniingencies, Taxes, Interest, Etc 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit 
Demand Deposits 
Time Deposits 


$137,640,242.31 
94,147,265.86 
114,558,789.11 


8 Directors 


JAMES M. BARKER 
Chairman, Allstate Insurance Company 


A. BROWN 
ice-President 


DREVER 
President, American Steel Foundries 


FRANK R, ELLIOTT 
President 
HOWARD W. FENTON 

an of the Board 


32,900,904.53 — 


40,862,283.39 
119,381, 374.41 
600 


394,071.11 
2,090,683.38 


$542,575,614.10 


$ 21,395,789.04 


10,107,989.24 
394,071.11 


510,677,764.71 
$542,575,614.10 


$481,491,136.18 
29,186,628.53 


$123,129,000 of U. S. Government obligations and $300,000 of State and Munic- 


ipal Securities are pl 


to secure $103,899,054.17 of United States Government 


edged 
Deposits and $15,436,050.46 of Trust Deposits, and to qualify for fiduciary powers. 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


February 1945 


Buy War Bonds 


FRED G. GURLEY 
President, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company 


B. HALL 
& Ellis 
HARRIS 
Chicago 


STANLEY G. HARRIS 
Vice-President and Chairman of Executive 
Committee 
SYDNEY_G. McALLISTER 
Chairman, Executive Committee, 
International Harvester Co. 
'OHN AY 
Ch. . National Tea Co. 
FRANK McNAIR 
Vice-President 
A. MELLINGER 
President, ilinote Bell Telephone Co. 
CHARLES H. MORSE 
Director, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Pay s. RUSSELL 

Vice-President 
WILLIAM _P. SIDLEY 
Sidley, Austin, Burgess & H 
HAROLD H. SWIFT 
Vice-Chairman of Board, Swift & Co. 


STUART Bt TEMPLETON 
Mclivaine 


WILLITS 
Chrn. of soon The Adams & Westlake Co. 


FRANK H. WOODS 
Chairman of 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 
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amount of the loans compared to the ap- 
praised value of the real estate will be 
applied only to the portions of the loans 
not covered by the guaranties. In all other 
respects the loans in their entirety must 
conform with the limitations and restric- 
tions of Section 24 of the Federal Reserve 
Act.” 


Under this ruling, national banks are 
permitted to make first mortgage loans 
to veterans in amounts greater than 
could be advanced under Section 24 of 
the Federal Reserve Act. This means 
that such loans may be made in amounts 
equal to the Veterans’ Administration 
guaranty, plus the amount which could 


bé loaned under Section 24 of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act. In other respects, how- 
ever, such loans in their entirety are 
subject to all the provisions of that law. 


| 


Practical Farmers Give 


GI’s Advice 


Bout 11,000 practical farm operators 
A were standing by at the year-end 
to provide advice to returning war 
veterans and other prospective farmers, 


Cash and Due from Banks 


pledged*) 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Demand and Time Loans 


Buildings) 


Letters of Credit 
Other Resources 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Unpaid Dividends 


of Credit 
Other Liabilities 


Deposits, Secured: 


U.S.Warloan $ 51,724,635.39 
Other Public 


Other Deposits: 
Demand 
Savings 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


MERCANTILE- COMMERCE 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
Locust-Eighth-St. Charles 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


DECEMBER 30, 1944 


THE RESOURCES 


United States Government Obligations di- 
rect and guaranteed (incl. $69,845,903.51 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank in St. Louis- 
Real Estate (Company’s Building) 
Other Real Estate (Former Bank of Commerce 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and 


THE LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Dividend Declared 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. ____.___--- 


Bank’s Liability on Acceptances and Letters 


9,869,831.24 $ 61,594,466.63 


$213,960,832.18 
42,912,778.38 
135,424.03 $257,009,034.59 $318,603,501.22 


$76,265,719.99 


177,037,629.23 
26,928,002.38 
54,295,586.95 
420,000.00 
2,790,536.40 


1,500,000.00 
5,303.95 


1,558,338.88 
51,623.46 
$340,852,741.24 


$10,000,000.00 
4,000,000.00 
5,411,625.56 
175,000.00 
1,043,221.07 
3,703.55 


1,558,338.88 
57,350.96 


$340,852,741.24 


*All securities pledged are to the U. S. Government or its Agents, State of 
Missouri and the City of St. Louis, to secure deposit and fiduciary obligations. 


MEMBER FEDERAL 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


according to the Extension Service o 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 

This represents a three- to seven-map 
membership of practical farmers in each 
of the veterans’ agricultural advisory 
committees which had been set up in 
more than two-thirds of all the counties 
in the United States. 

The organization of committees was 
in process in most other agricultural 
counties. These committees were organ. 
ized by county agricultural agents at 
the request of the War Food Adminis. 
tration. In addition to farmers, member. 
ship on the committees sometimes ip. 
cludes local business men and bankers, 

Under an arrangement between the 
WFA and the Selective Service Admin. 
istration, returning soldiers interested 
in agriculture are to be referred to 
county extension agents by local Selec- 
tive Service boards. The agents, in tur, 
after supplying such advice as is ap- 
propriate, refer the veterans to members 
of the advisory committees. 


GI Farm 
Committees’’-Brown 


N APPRAISING the ways in which bank- 
I ers can give assistance to returning 
veterans interested in locating on farms, 
A.B.A. Deputy Manager A. G. Brown, 
has this to say: 

“A large percentage of persons now 
in military service who wish to go into 
farming will probably not have the 
capital and experience to warrant buy- 
ing and equipping a good farm. They 
will be tempted to purchase farms 
which practical and experienced farmers 
have abandoned. 

“The history of thousands of cases of 
success and failure indicates that the 
best way for a person with limited 
capital or experience to get started in 
farming is by working as a hired man 
on a successful farm. 

“The returning veteran who takes a 
job as a hired man in any farming com- 
munity and makes good in that capacity 
will not have to wait long before he has 
an opportunity to rent a good farm or 
to buy one with a small down payment. 

“In most agricultural communities, 
committees of practical and successful 
farmers have been set up to give advice 
to returning veterans who are interested 
in getting a job in farming or having @ 
home in the country. Every banker 
should contact this committee through 
his county agricultural agent and be 
prepared to refer veterans to them.” 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 


NATIONAL BANK 
AND COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition, December 30, 1944 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks $ 502,196,051.50 
United States Government Obligations, 

Direct and Fully Guaranteed 1 ,638,809,259.06 
Other Bonds and Securities 55,938,824.93 
Loans and Discounts 401,391,526.48 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 3,600,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 743,038.28 
Income Accrued but Not Collected 6,042,339.50 
Banking House . 11,100,000.00 


$2,619,821,039.75 


Deposits $2,447,740,085.79 
Acceptances 765,474.98 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest and Expenses 13,488,484.35 
Reserve for Contingencies 18,109,934.35 
Income Collected but Not Earned 247,880.55 


Capital Stock 60,000,000.00 
Surplus 60,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 19,469,179.73 


$2,619,821 ,039.75 
United States Government obligations and other securities carried at 


$671,480,074.87 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for 
other purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Wanted: Brickbats 


T TAKES a certain amount of institu- 
i] tional fortitude for a bank to ex- 
amine its policies, personnel and 
services in the mirror of public opinion, 
and to do it the cold way by openly 
inviting criticism, constructive or other- 
wise. Yet that’s the approach chosen 
recently by the First NATIONAL BANK 
of New Rochelle, New York, in an effort 
to tailor services to local needs. It has 
proved to be a practical method. 

The medium was a simple question- 
naire, addressed to depositors, asking if 
service was satisfactory or how it should 
be improved, whether loaning policy 
filled needs; what the bank could do to 
help in the post-war reconstruction pe- 
riod; whether there has been any “glass- 
eye” attitude at the First NATIONAL 
and whether employees are courteous 
and attentive. Other queries touched 
upon banking public relations policies, 
and the general spirit of cordiality and 
helpful cooperation. 

Louis R. Smith, vice-president, re- 
ports 6% per cent replies from the 
mailing — very high for this type of 
survey. Many customers commented on 
the bank’s enterprise in seeking infor- 
mation of this character; some intimated 
that business houses would do well to 
take similar action to find out what cus- 
tomers really think in this so-called 
seller’s market. 

One notable point about the replies 
was the number treating on subjects not 
mentioned on the printed form and sug- 
gestions for services already available, 
but apparently unknown to the cus- 
tomer. 

While not mentioned on the question- 
naire, the subject of service charges was 
criticized in many instances, indicating 
a need for explaining the necessity of 
such charges and a better understand- 
ing of how they are computed. 

Smaller merchants eagerly responded 
to the question on post-war require- 
ments; they were practically unanimous 
in stating that greater liberality of loans 
to small businesses is a paramount re- 
quirement. 


Campaign Record 


How the Savings Banks Association 
of New York State, an organization of 
131 mutual banks, increased deposits by 
$1,348,212,283 and accounts by 413,000. 
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“I’d love to see that banker’s face when he 
discovers I’ve signed this contract with 
disappearing ink!” 


through a two-and-a-half-year advertis- 
ing campaign based on the anti-infla- 
tionary themes, “In Time of War, 
Save for Peace,” and “‘ Buy War Bonds 
from Income Instead of Savings,” is 
told in a folder just issued by the Bureau 
of Advertising, American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. 

Within a few months of the cam- 
paign’s start in February 1942, the 
folder relates, the greatest flight of 
money from member bank vaults since 
the 1933 holiday had been stemmed, 
and deposits and accounts had been 
launched on a steady, upward trend. 
By April 1944, accounts were 268,000 
ahead of December 1941, and deposits, 
exclusive of interest dividends, had 
increased by $639,000,000. During this 
period, the group was responsible for 
selling 30 per cent of the $2,500,000,000 
Series E War Bonds sold in the state. 

In May 1944, the campaign tied in 
with the unprecedented public interest 
in post-war housing. The new series 
adopted the editorial cartoon technique 
which the “Continuing Study of News- 
paper Reading” reveals as being high- 
ly successful in attracting reader at- 
tention. 

From May to October 1944, deposits 
jumped an additional $461,000,000, ex- 
clusive of dividends, and accounts in- 
creased by 145,000 — both all-time rec- 
ords. 

Some 72 daily newspapers in 55 cities 
and 82 weekly papers spread over 79 
other communities carried the full 
campaign. 


Reinstatement Pledge 


Virtually all staff members of the 
Bank oF America, California, now jp 
the armed forces want to return to the 
bank when discharged, according t 
their responses to questionnaires from 
the bank. 

A pamphlet is now being mailed to 
the men and women answering the many 
points they questioned on reemploy. 
ment policies, renewing the bank's 
pledge that reinstatement awaits their 
return, and informing them that their 
seniority has been preserved; service 
with the bank dates back to original 
employment, including time spent in 
service. 

Some men expressed concern over 
what would happen to women tellers 
who had been their wartime replace- 
ments. The pamphlet states that many 
of these women intend to go back to 
homemaking, while other will stay on 
the job. The increased post-war use of 
banking facilities, requiring larger staffs, 
will give job opportunities to returning 
veterans as well as provide a place for 
those on the present staff who wish to 
make banking their permanent occupa- 
tion. 

As to salary, the service employees 
are assured of generous treatment, with 
consideration given to salary received 
on leaving, length of service, military 
experience and training, prevailing sal- 
ary scales at the time of return and re- 
sponsibilities of the positions to which 
the veterans are assigned. In every case 
where it is possible to do so, an upward 
revision of a veteran’s salary will be 
made. 

On the question of returning to the 
“old job” the service people are told: 
“If you prefer your old position and 
location, we shall try to place you there. 
If we have a position where we believe 
you will have greater opportunities, it 
will be offered to you. Similarly, if you 
have any particular preference, we shall 
give it every consideration.” 

Many men have asked whether Army 
or Navy rank would be considered in 
making placements. In reply, the pam- 
phlet states that full recognition will be 
given to qualities of judgment and lead- 
ership. It adds: “Certainly the fact that 
a man has served his country, the 
capacity in which he served and the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 
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Statement of Condition, December 30, 1944 


RESOURCES 


Cash and due from Banks . . . . . . $179,670,195.27 
U.S. Government Securities . .. . 471,028,479.15 
State, County and Municipal Securities. 10,547 ,043.46 
Other Securities . . . « 29,499,884.04 
Loans and Discounts ...... - 78,800,074.86 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . .. . 2,176,993.07 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances . 2,403,399.12 


$774,126,069.97 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock (Par Value $20.00) . . . $ 14,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . .... . ‘ 9,958,268.70 
Dividend (Payable January 2,1945) . . . 875,000.00 
Unearned Discount and Accrued Interest. . 145,851.18 
Acceptances . . © © © © 3,248,617.88 
Deposits 

United States Treasury .$101,518,722.75 

All Other Deposits . . 613,847,793.52 715,366,516.27 


$774,126,069.97 


Philadelphia, Pa. Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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METHODS—Continued 


experience gained will be considered 
when assignments are to be filled. How- 
ever, you will appreciate that banking 
knowledge and experience are essential 
for a man to fill a position of responsi- 
bility in the banking field.” 

For those wondering about reorienta- 
tion, the bank offers assistance through 
the staff educational department, and 
correspondence courses of the American 
Institute of Banking. 

Finally, for the disabled veteran, the 
bank expresses determination to do its 
best to fit him in-a job he can handle. If 


he should choose work in other fields, 
he is invited to consult the-bank upon 
his discharge, for information and as- 
sistance in locating the right job in 
whatever business he desires. 


Window Displays 


According to our observations, in- 
dustria) companies highly value any 
direct merchandising tie-in with local 
banks, and as post-war plans materialize 
we are bound to see more widespread co- 
operation of this type. 

The NATIONAL City BANK OF CLEVE- 
LAND is one institution that has done an 
interesting job with industrial displays 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


DECEMBER 30, 1944 


Resources 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U.S. Government Bonds . 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts . 
Bank Buildings 

Furniture and Fixtures 
Other Real Estate Owned 
Interest Earned, Not Due 
Other Resources 


Total Resources . 


Liabilities 
Deposits 


Interest Collected, not Earned 


Reserve for Interest 
Reserve for Taxes . 
Reserve for Retirement of 
Preferred Stock 

Preferred Stock 

Common Stock 
Surplus... 
Undivided Profit 


Total Liabilities . 


HOME OFFICE 


$ 35,182,204.97 
81,504,600.00 
749,125.93 
33,797,759.94 
543,986.41 
54,402.22 
43,491.94 
491,814.11 
79,492.16 


$152,446,877.68 


$146,328,632.09 
219,057.54 
13,935.46 
398,244.63 


253,600.00 
700,000.00 
2,000,000.00 
2,000,000.00 
533,407.96 


$152,446,877.68 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 


TWENTY FRIENDLY CONVENIENT OFFICES IN ARIZONA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION & FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


over the past three or four years. Th. 
bank limits exhibits to a two-weg 


GET SET FOr 
COLD 
WEATHER: 


period, and rations space to customers 
not more frequently than once a year, 

To insure consistently good displays, 
the bank requires each exhibitor to sub- 
mit a sketch or description of his pro 
posed display. If it passes muster as 
being either educational, a scientific 
demonstration, or highly artistic, it is 
accepted. If it is a straight display of 
merchandise, it is rejected. 

Such a policy prompts the exhibitor 
to do a real job. 


Gi Loan Department 


In recent weeks, a number of enter- 
prising banks over the country have 
announced the establishment of Gl 
loan departments to prepare their or- 
ganizations to meet the tide of loan 
applications that will eventually come. 

Your reporter asked the managing 
director of one of these new depart- 
ments for a brief review of first reactions. 
This is what he said: 

“We have had a number of interesting 
interviews. One of them, of particular 
interest, was a chap who has returned 
to his job in the post office and last 
Fall was successful in raising 20 tur- 
keys. He recognized the benefits of the 
GI act as an opportunity to establish 
himself in the poultry business on a 
large scale and finds it pretty difficult to 
understand why his limited experience 
does not justify a 500-bird farm im- 
mediately, coupled with his giving up 
his steady job with the post office. 

“There is another case of a chap who 
has spent all of his available money in 
setting himself up in the wholesale 
millinery business. He is a designer and 
a graduate of some school or other and 
it is difficult for him to understand that 
the act does not allow loans for inven- 
tory or working capital purposes. 

“On the other hand, we have several 
applications in process for veterans who, 
it appears, are capable of carrying the 
costs of a small home and through the 
bill may obtain a loan of 100 per cent of 
the cost of a new home. Other cases 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 80) 
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CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1944 


TRUSTEES | ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . . . . «© « « $ 307,584,295.27 
Louis Cates 


Colby M. Chester 
John B. Clark 


U. S. Government Securities. . . . . . « « « 1,166,188,821.64 
State and Municipal Securities . . . . 21,239,795-15 


Jarvis Cromwell Loans and Bills Purchased. . . . «© © «© 377,122,740.24 
Bernard M. Culver Real Estate Mortgages. . . 2 2,629,426.16 


Johnston de Forest 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances . . . 1 ,402,079.08 
p 


Thomas Dickson 
Total $1,921,737,110.30 

Walter G. Dunnington 

William A. Eldridge 

William F. C. Ewing 


Robert L. Gerry 


LIABILITIES 


William S. Gray, Jr. Undivided Profits. ...... 29,210,173.27 $110,210,173. 


George M. Moffett Reserves: 


Benjamin 0’ Shea Dividend: 

Eustis Pain Payable January 2,1945 . . « « « 1,050,000.00 

J. a 


Lucius F. Robinson, Jr. ae 


Total $1,921,737,110.30 
John P. Stevens, Jr. 


Henry P. Turnbull 


There are pledged to secure public monies and to qualify for fiduciary powers 


William Woodward U. S. Government Securities . - $513,276,144.21 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


February 1945 
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ANGLO 


CALIFORNIA NATIONAL 


BANK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


DECEMBER 30, 1944 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks. $81,810,859.22 
United States Treasury Bills 8,946,135-64 
Other U.S. Government Secur- 
ities «  247,602,031.48 
State and Municipal Securities 9,161 ,603.66 
Other Bonds and Securities 1,600,819.41 $349,121,449.41 
Loans and Discounts  61,385,205-04 
Income Earned, Not Collected — 1,255,866.70 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank a er 649,500.00 
Bank Premises, Head Office and Branches . 3,985,682.94 
Other Real Estate, including assets indirectly 

representing Other Real Estate .-% 615,782.68 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 


Other Assets . 353,571.62 


TOTAL  $420,936,439.69 
LIABILITIES 


Deposits: 
United States Government $58,119,094.47 
Other Public Deposits 21,980,906.41 
Demand Deposits + 207,323,740.03 
Time Deposits . « 97,706,075.42 $385,129,816.33 
Dividends Payable on Common Stock . 


250,000.00 
Income Collected, Not Earned ¥ 272,800.32 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances  35791,556.50 
Other Liabilities . . 34 635,811.59 


Capital Stock: 
Preferred* 


Common . 


© © © 10;000,000.00 16,3 20,000.00 
Undivided Profits 397475345-22 
Reserves for Dividends on ual Retinement of 
Preferred Stock and for Contingencies 


55459,109-73 
TOTAL  $420,936,439.69 


*1,580,000 shares, par value $4.00 per share, retirable at issue price of $10.00 per 
share. Current dividend rate 4% on subscription price. 

Securities carried at $92,055,147.80 are =m d to secure Trust Deposits, United 
States Government and other public deposits as required by law. 


DIRECTORS 
Fred W. Ackerman Adrien J. Falk Samuel Kahn 
Othmar Berry Maurice E. Harrison Berkley Neustadt 
Richard D. Brigham Paul E. Hoover William B. Reis 
Allard A. Calkins Sam H. Husbands William H.Thomson 
Harry D. Collier Ernest Ingold Willard O. Wayman 


Other Offices in: San Francisco, Oakland, San Jose, Bakersfield, 
Chico, Hanford, Lemoore, Modesto, Red Bluff and Redding 


Member Federal Reserve System « Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


This is Anglo Bank’s 71st Year 


BUY MORE U.S. #AR BONDS AND STAMPS 


HEAD OFFICE: 1 SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20 


METHODS—Continued 


are coming up daily and, now that the 
business loan regulations are out, | 
presume that our interviews will jp. 
crease largely. 

“We are making a wholehearted effor; 
to help veterans to reestablish them. 
selves on a stable basis in civilian life 
and wherever possible we are going to 
help them acquire the kind of a home 
they need and can afford, but you can 
be sure we are not going to make any 
bad loans if we can help it, and that we 
are not going to allow veterans to over. 
load themselves with debt.” 

As the entire banking fraternity aligns 
itself for service under the GI act, this 
column will continue to give spot re- 
ports on how banks are merchandising 
the service and coping with problems, 


Lobby Mike 


The Savincs BANK, Brook- 
lyn, uses a novel method to call cus- 
tomers’ attention to its life insurance 
department. At intervals, when lobby 
traffic is heavy, Branch Manager George 
Neumann switches on the public ad- 
dress system which has a microphone 
wired to his desk and says: 

“May we invite your attention to the 
bulletin board on the bank floor, where 
we display an interesting device known 
as a savings bank life insurance com- 
pass. Take one with you. Pick it up at 
the savings bank life insurance booth as 
you leave the bank. There is no obliga- 
tion, of course.” 

When the depositor requests the com- 
pass, he also receives a personalized 
cost and benefit chart, cataloging the 
insurance and rates at his age for the 
various types of policies. The young 
lady at the booth reports that as many 
as 70 customers have been prompted 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 83) 


War Mobilization Director James Byrnes 
holds a knife, sent to him by Lt. Gen. Walter 
B. Smith, Chief of Staff to General Eisen- 
hower, abandoned by the head of the Ger- 
man air force in Paris when he fled the city 
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HEN you determine the requirements for your 
a conmae’ new location, let Erie help you find 
the factory site you need. For, working closely with 
Chambers of Commerce throughout the Erie Area, our 
Industrial Department has gathered complete informa- 
tion on the locations that meet your particular needs. 


Population characteristics, water supply and regula- 
tion, taxes, power, fuel and raw materials, insurance 
rates, transportation, postwar potentials, and many 
other factors, are clearly outlined for your considera- 
tion... to help you select the location that will assure 


your greatest possible success. 


And remember, the Erie Area offers more advantages 
to industry than any other comparable part of the coun- 
try. 34% of America’s population . . . 44% of America’s 
buying power . . . raw materials for nearly every type 


of industry . . . plus dependable transportation. 


For confidential help in selecting your plant location, 
or any other information on the Erie Area, write 
George F. Weston, Industrial Commissioner, Erie 
Railroad, Midland Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


@ Erie Railroad 
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Lawrence System has supervised inventory 


loans through field warehouse receipts 


THROUGH TWO WORLD WARS, through 
prosperity and depression— Lawrence 
Warehouse Company has successfully 
handled inventory loans. Banks and other 
lending agencies throughout the country 
value the Lawrence System service and 
are developing increasingly profitable 


commodity loan departments. 


In this difficult period of financial ad- 
justments the Lawrence Warehouse Com- 
pany offers banks the services of its 
highly skilled personnel—either to help 
establish a commodity loan department 
or work out any specific problem. Many 


a hard-pressed business man can be aided 


“Experience is the great baffler 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Fil WAreHOUSING von voans inventory 


of speculation". . . Proverb 


... for more than 30 years 


by his bank loan officer suggesting an in- 
ventory loan backed by Lawrence System 
field warehouse receipts. Through Law- 
rence System’s method of field warehous- 
ing your customer’s raw materials or 
finished products can be used as sound 
collateral and still remain right on the 
borrower’s premises, available for mar- 


keting or processing. 


The Lawrence Warehouse Company has 
pioneered and developed the handling 
and operating details of field warehous- 
ing. When you need any information or 
service write or phone your nearest Law- 


rence office. Service from coast to coast. 


New York: 72 Wall Street » Chicago: 1 N. La Salle Street « San Francisco: 37 Drumm Street + Los Angeles: 
W. P. Story Building + Buffalo » Atlanta « Cincinnati + Boston . Philadelphia . Kansas City . St. Louis 
New Orleans + Jacksonville, Florida + Dallas + Houston + Denver . Fresno « Portland, Orego® 
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METHODS—Continued 


by the announcements to visit the 
pooth. In a seven-week period, 619 
inquiries were received at the booth, 
435 of which were directly traced to the 
announcements. 

Depositors like this unusual method 
of advertising and numerous persons 
have gone out of their way to express a 
compliment on the idea. And, as Mr. 
Neumann put it, “The best time to get 
information about savings bank life 
insurance is when you are in a savings 
bank, and it’s our job to let people 
know the service is available.” 


incidentally 


The other day we were scanning the 
letters-to-the-editor section of a met- 
ropolitan newspaper and found a rather 
exasperated note from an overseas vet- 
eran criticizing the popular appellation 
“GI Joe.” As he put it: “Some of us are 
getting sick of being referred to as 
General Issue Joes,” and no doubt his 
point is well founded. Despite the fact 
that the name is well planted in the 
popular vernacular, and is in no sense 
derisive, it is easy to appreciate that 
some, perhaps many, may find the term 
offensive. From that standpoint, it may 
be well to watch its use in advertis- 
ing copy, particularly in merchandising 
services under the veterans’ bill. 


1945 Theme 


War Bond advertising will emphasize 
strongly the “Hang On To Your Bonds” 
theme through the first quarter of the 
new year, according to Thomas Lane, 
Treasury advertising chief. 

Counting on at least two more bond 
drives in 1945, Mr. Lane said copy 
during the opening months should play 
heavily on the idea that, War Bonds 
are a nest egg for the future. Here is 
the cue for bank support with similar 
campaigns, 


Loan Prospects 


Writing in a recent issue of the Finan- 
cial Advertisers Association Bulletin, 
George Newland remarked: 

“It seems to me that bond cashing, 
instead of being the nuisance everybody 
thought, is really an Opportunity (with 
a capital ‘O’) in disguise for bankers, 
if they analyze the situation realisti- 
cally. 

“Instead of criticising these people 
(as we are inclined to do), let’s as- 
sume that they are sacrificing their 
bonds reluctantly ... many of them 
undoubtedly are. There should be many 
prospects for loans among them. 

“I got the idea of the ‘glad hand’ 
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blotter after observing several instances, 
and talking to a number of the bond 
cashers. For instance, one woman, in- 
quiring of me personally about where to 
go in the bank to get her bonds cashed, 
said, ‘I guess you folks think this sort of 
thing is terribly unpatriotic.’ I hastened 
to assure her that we thought nothing 
of the sort; that bankers understood 
human nature pretty well and that we 
were glad to serve her in any capacity. 
The way her face lighted up started me 
to thinking ...and this goodwill 
gesture resulted. 

“The blotter is intended for distribu- 
tion at the bond cashing window, pri- 


marily, but, of course, can be used in 
general distribution.” Copy features 
personal loan services as a substitute for 
cashing the bond. 


Doodlers Don't 


Perhaps the rationing of bank forms 
on the customer counters has done much 
to eliminate waste, but there’s one soul 
whose addiction seems never bridled — 
the doodler. One bank comes up with 
a practical solution — the First Na- 
TIONAL BANK of Fort Worth, Texas. 
All counter forms carry bank ads on the 
reverse side, so customers as well as 
confirmed doodlers get a sales plug if 


THE BANK FOR ALL THE PEOPLE 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 30, 1944 


ASSETS 


United States Government Obligations 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


$181,769,407.14 
540,068,376.12 


State, Municipal and Other Securities 
Loans and Discounts . . 
Bank Premises— Main Office and Branches . 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances . . ; 


Total . 


$955,015,150.13 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Contingencies 


$13,800,000.00 


Capital Notes @ 6 ¢ © 


DEPOSITS 
Demand 
U.S.War Loan Deposits . . 


Other Liabilities eoeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Acceptances Executed for Customers 


92,479,157.98 
350,206,277.84 


905,375,887.61 


4,052,885.33 
3,232,011.29 
78,897.60 
$955,015,150.13 


Contingent Liability on Loan Commitments—$44,202,339.92 
United States Government Obligations carried at $138,420,530.00 are pledged to secure U. 8S. War 
Loan Deposits and other public funds and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


We welcome individuals and corporations 
seeking new or additional banking services. 


46 CONVENIENT OFFICES 


Out-of-town: 
Bedford + Lorain + Painesville + Willoughby 


Member: Federal Deposit Insurance Cerporation Federal Reserve Systen 


| = 
Se. 
| > t, 
4, 
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| 
% 
| 
| 
1,008,000.00 
15,831,720.55 
| 209,190,676.68 
4,375,636.33 
1.00 
eee 2,692,434.71 
ace 78,897.60 
Surplus and Undivided Profits . . . 11,796,963.42 
2,178,504.88 
.-..... 11,000,000.00 
Retirement Fund for Capital Notes ....... 3,500,000.00 
Time 
Estates Trust Department . 15,213,727.02 , 
Corporate Trust Department 13,624,404.74 Po 
Accrued Taxes, Interest;etc. ... 
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they insist on scribbling in the 

If you adopt the idea don’t print th. 
message in black ink, unless you mak 
a test; it is likely to show through 
photographic reproductions. Use a pe, 
cock blue ink, which photographs whit, 
on the sensitive film. This second colg 
has a further advantage over the cop. 
ventional black ink; it makes the sale 
message more emphatic. 


Soldiers Get Free Money Order; 


The Morris PLAN BANK of Georgia 
recently announced that it would isgye 
bank money orders and cashier’s checks 
for servicemen and women without 
charge. It is reported to be the only 
bank in Atlanta to establish such a pol- 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM & FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION ; Icy. 


In announcing the free service, Presi. 
f 
ondensed as of 30,/94A4 


dent Joseph E. Birnie said: 

“Our directors adopted this plan in 
order to express in some measure the ap. 
preciation of the service being rendered 


4 RESOURCES BS _ by men and women in the armed 
Cashand Due from Banks. $ 88,895,097.45 forces.” A great many men and women 
United States Government Securities... ........... 269,275,801.31* in uniform send money home to their 
families each month in the form of bank 
tate,County and Municipal Bonds ... . . . ,827,063. 
¥ Other Bonds and Securities ......... 1,437,745.29 7,033,676.40* —*. money orders. The usual charge to 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank... 300,000.00 civilians will be continued. 
& Ownership of California Trust Company............ 1,475,324.66T The Morris PLAN BANK of Georgia’s 
53,226,468.37 board of directors voted to send checks 
Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures ............. 895,885.88 
Income Earned, Not Collected 837,135.65 er all 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 402,665.25 : ployees wno are in service. 1ne usus 
had Whe 98,189.00 bonuses were given employees at the 


Employee Pension Plans 


The Bankers Trust Company and the 
New York Trust Company, of New 
York City, are among the banks to re- 


LIABILITIES 


$253,733,981.06 


United States War Loan Deposit. 39,026,940.93 
628,199.81  $408,218,007.87 cently announce profit-sharing plans 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes and Expenses...........- 576,573.77 for their employees. . 
Income Collected, Not Earned .............22--. 216,748.67 Both of these plans require at least 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances. ............... 438,409.99 one year’s service by an employee to be 
800,000.00 


eligible, and both are based on fixed 


4,200,000.00 annual salaries of participants, exclu- 
Undivided Profits............... 2,990,503.67 __ 12,990,503.67 sive of overtime. Both set a top limit of 


*$41,856,203.13 pledged, according to law, to secure Public Funds and Trust Deposits. 
1California Trust Company (owned by California Bank and devoted exclusively to trust service) 
has Capital of $1,000,000.00, Surplus of $500,000.00 and Undivided Profits of $236,233.05. 


15 per cent of aggregate salaries of all 
participants for the year or quarter. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 


General George C. Marshall leaves the 
White House with General H. H. Arnold 
_after a conference with the President 
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Windows 

‘somplete, ready and 

easy fo set into place. 


wartime maintenance programs 


the hazards of reduce 


The reason so many builders included Aluminum Windows . . . less 
upkeep . . . has proved out during the war. Windows of Alcoa 
Aluminum have come through this trying period in fine shape. 

Manpower for building maintenance has had to be spread 
exceedingly thin. To Alcoa, therefore, the fine performance of 
Aluminum Windows is very gratifying. 

The arguments for windows of Alcoa Aluminum are these: Fine 
appearance, maximum glass area, continued easy opening and 
closing, no rusting, swelling or rotting. Painting is unnecessary. 

Avuminum Company or America, 1821 Gulf Building, Pitts- 


burgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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METHODS—Continued 


The Bankers Trust Company will 
contribute for each quarter 5 per cent of 
its net operating earnings before taxes 
and non-recurring items and will re- 
compute the earnings for the full year, 
making an additional contribution if the 
amount is found to be greater than the 
sum of the quarterly contributions. 

The New York Trust Company will 
contribute for each calendar year an 
amount equal to 6 per cent of net profits, 
defined as the amount transferable to 
undivided profits before dividends and 
adjusted for any items determined by 


the board of directors not to be related 
to the year in question. The contribu- 
tion, however, shall not exceed the net 
profits over (1) 6 per cent of average 
capital funds for such year, or (2) $3,- 
600,000, whichever is greater. 

Normal distributions will begin in 
February 1955. In that and each suc- 
ceeding year a New York Trust par- 
ticipating employee will receive a dis- 
tribution of one-tenth of the units stand- 
ing to his credit at the year-end and 
one-tenth of the units credited to him 
for the preceding calendar year. A 
Bankers Trust employee participating in 
the plan will receive one-tenth of the 


THE NORTHERN 


TRUST COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition, December 30, 1944 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts 


U. S. Government Securities 


Other Bonds and Securities. .... 


Federal Reserve Bank Stock 


Bank Premises 


54,073,975.15 
481,213,899.18 
86,723,399.47 
450,000.00 


Customers’ Liability, Account Letters of Credit 


and Acceptances 
Other Resources 
Cash and Due from Banks 


Capital Stock......... 
Surplus Fund 


Undivided 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . 


Dividend Payable Jan. 2, 1945 


Letters of Credit and Acceptances Outstanding.. 
Other Liabilities................ 


Deposits: 


230,861.49 
130,000.318.27 
$754,637 ,299.46 


12,000,000.00 
3,807 868.58 
9,877 032.53 
135,000.00 
546,869.90 
82,269.56 


$417,983 666.61 
100,817 ,203.63 
206.387 .388.65 


725,188,258.89 
$754,637 299.46 


United States Government securities carried in the above statement at 
$212,164,042.48 are pledged to secure public and other monies, as required 
by law; and United States Government and other securities carried at 
$527,410.58 are deposited with the State Authorities under the Trust Act. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
BUY WAR BONDS 


amount standing to his credit at the ej 
of 1954; in the following year, one ninth 
and so on until the total amount stanq. 
ing to his account will be distributed jy 
February 1965. 

Upon death, disability or reti 
a Bankers Trust participant or ben. 
ficiary will receive the entire amoy; 
due within 30 days; upon termination ¢ 
employment for any other reason, 
per cent of the credit will be distribute 
within 30 days; the balance in foy 
equal annual instalments. 

The New York Trust will make on 
or two distributions to beneficiaries of 
deceased employees, at their option, and 
furnishes these and a third option to 
employees who retire after the age of 
60 years or because. of disability, the 
third option allowing distributions oye, 
a 10-year period. If employment js 
terminated for any other reason, the 
plan is identical with that of the Bank. 
ers Trust Company. 

The New York Trust Company’s plan 
having won the approval of the neces. 
sary government agencies, it is reason- 
able to believe that the Bankers Trust 
plan will win formal approval by these 
same agencies. 

Contributions to these trust funds 
will represent substantial tax deductions 
to the banks; moreover, participants wil 
not be taxed until distributions actually 
are made to them. 

The purpose of these plans is, of 
course, to encourage trained and valu- 
able employees to remain in the banks’ 
service. 


Trust Solicitation by Women 


An exchange of correspondence be 
tween a New York advertising agency 
and a New York trust company, printed 
in a recent issue of “The Woman 
Banker,” official organ of the Associa- 
tion of Bank Women, discloses that 
one woman assistant trust officer, ina 
trust department handling approxi- 
mately 200 trusts, with assets over $12 
million, in addition a multitude of other 
departmental duties, solicits trust busi- 
ness in her spare time. 

Within a short time, this lady trust 
officer closed new trust business totaling 
$500,000. With respect to the reception 
accorded women in this type of bank 
work, she says: 

“T find customers so delighted to talk 
with someone who is sufficiently well 
informed on the subject to be of help, 
that they are not interested in the se 
licitor as a man or woman. 

“|. . In trust solicitation, as 2 
everything else, the principal consid- 
eration is whether the person is quali- 
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“The airplane already has 
started an interchange of 
oods, services and mon- 
ies between regions hith- 
erto inaccessible. It can 
revolutionize commerce 
worldwide, and be re- 
flected in the U.S. with 
greater employment.” 


T. E. BRANIFF 


BRANIFF 
AIRWAYS 


tee 


39,000,000 people keep the wheels 

of U.S. wartime industry turning. Expanded 
air transportation will help maintain this 
level of employment after the war by stimulating new 
commerce at home and abroad. 

To this end, Braniff Airways, Inc., and 

Aerovias Braniff, S. A., propose a system of coordinated air 
service for our hemisphere. The routes planned 
will develop trade between the Americas, 
stimulate production and distribution, and assist 
in maintaining the full employment 


that will benefit us all. 
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OUR 47th 


“We avoid any semblance of 
‘high-pressure’ tactics, so practi- 
cally all of our first contacts are 
by mail, and we endeavor tohave 
the prospect request an inter- 
view. It doesn’t work in every 
case, but, over a period of 20 
years, we have run up an in- 
creasing total of business each 
year, so we feel that the idea o 
consistency in offering valuable 
services is not too bad.” 


kkk 


North of the Border 


INE of the ten chartered banks in Canada have noy 
published their annual financial statements for th 
fiscal year which ended in 1944. (The tenth ang 

smallest does not make its figures public.) The record js 
again one of progress in all departments except loans, 
Profits are greater in nearly every case, the total for the nine 
banks being $15,561,652, compared with $15,061,430 in 1943, 
The net increase of $500,222 was arrived at after adjusting 
the profits of the Bank of Nova Scotia to an annual bagis 
owing to the change in its fiscal year, the 1944 report cover. 
ing a period of only 10 months. Shareholders, however, 
received the same dividends as in 1943, the rates remaining 
unchanged. 

Total assets have again expanded sharply, reaching the 
record figure of $6,353 million, an increase of $936 million 
compared. with the preceding year. Deposits of $5,792 mil. 
lion are up more than $927 million while investments have 
increased $730 million to $3,590 million. Current loans, on 
the other hand, have resumed the decline which commenced 
early in the war years, dropping $42 million to $1,024 mil 
lion after a temporary rise of $11 million in 1943. Wartime 
conditions—the scarcity of goods, rationing and the diff- 
culty in accumulating inventories, together with the prompt 
payment of accounts stimulated by the Government’s re. 
strictions on consumer credit—have substantially reduced 
the need for bank financing. Municipalities and corporations, 
in particular, have found themselves in a more liquid posi- 
tion than before the war. 


Reviewmne the Dominion’s war industries at the close of 
the year, the Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Munitions and 
Supply, stated that not only was there no immediate pros- 
pect of a substantial over-all cutback for at least the first 
quarter of 1945, but in some items, notably certain types of 
ammunition, the output will be stepped up sharply. Although 


In developing trust business, 
personal solicitation is indeed 
valuable. Yet many of our 
customers pursue the course 
reported above, using well- 


planned promotion to 
OPEN the door. 


Without obligation, let us send 


production continued at a high level throughout 1944 im- 
proved manufacturing methods and virtual completion of all 
war construction resulted in a drop in expenditures. During 
the year the Department spent nearly $8 million a day for 
shells, ships, guns, fighting vehicles, planes and other war 
supplies. This was about $1 million a day less than in $943 
and $1 million a day more than in 1942. 

Since the start of the war the Department of Munitions 
and Supply alone has made commitments of more than 
$10.2 billion, almost equivalent to a $1,000 Victory Bond for 


N 


you a demonstration of a Purse 
program that is proving the 
wisdom of the Chinese proverb, 


every man, woman and child. The resulting productive 
effort has been important in making the Dominion the sec- 
ond greatest exporting country in the world, about four- 


“Far to go, travel slow.” fifths of Canada’s foreign trade being of a wartime character. 


q About three-fourths of all exports, valued at $3 billion last 
ee Oy year, were made up of war equipment and supplies. Expan- 
v ud . sion in the production of raw materials and the opening of 
numerous new fields of manufacturing have accompanied 
this development. The problem of finding adequate post-war 
markets, vital to Canada’s economic life, is now engaging 
the attention of government experts. 
R. LC. P. 


= The cost of living continues to be about 
Headquarters for Trust Advertising the same—all a person has. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE The way the world’s debts will look 
when the piping times of peace arrive we 


BUY WAR BONDS will all be paying the piper. 
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JAMES SESSIONS paints his impression of Borg-Warner’s In- 
gersoll plant at Kalamazoo. Here, where furnaces are made 
in peacetime, Borg-Warner-designed amphibian “‘Beach- 
busters’ are now built by mass production methods. 


Peacetime makers of essential 
operating parts for the auto- 
motive, aviation, marine and 
farm implement industries, and 
of Norge home appliances. 


Almost every American 
benefits every day 
jrom the products of 


The appliances that make your home 
more livable . . . the automobile, air- 
plane or boat that transports you... 
the food you eat .. . all bring Borg- 
Warner into your life. 

For, in peacetime, this company 
makes an astounding variety of es- 
sential products. And no matter what 
the product, Borg-Warner engineers 
are guided by one basic principle: 
“design it better—make it better.” 

Perhaps this simple motto explains 


J, : 


why Borg-Warner has been privileged 
to work with other industries in the 
development of better products at 
lower cost. Perhaps it is the reason, 
for example, why Borg -Warner-built 
parts are serving in 9 out of 10 
makes of motor cars. 

With peace, Borg-Warner produc- 
tion skill (now devoted to war needs) 
will again be applied to the making 
of products for the benefit of “‘almost 
every American every day.” 


These units form Borg-Warner: BORG & BECK « BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS + B-W SUPER- 
CHARGERS, INC. » CALUMET STEEL + DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC « LONG 
MANUFACTURING * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * NORGE * NORGE 
MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION » WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 
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Bank of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


CALIFORNIA’S STATEWIDE BANK 


Condensed Statement of Condition December 30, 1944 


RESOURCES 


Cash in Vault and in 

Federal Reserve Bank . ... « 568,173,476.83 

TOTAL CASH ... . $ 909,451,553.50 

Securities of the United States Government an 

Federal Agencies . . . 2,422,250,219.16 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds a 253,777.778.18 
Other Bonds and Securities . . . 59,926,366.64 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . aoe 4,110,000.00 
Loans and Discounts .... 894,436,930.52 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. . 11,472,717.33 
Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures, and Safe 

Other Real Estate Owned. . . .....s- 559,537.69 
Customers’ Liability on Account of Letters of Credit, 

Acceptances, and Endorsed Bills ..... 17,816,420.29 


TOTAL RESOURCES .. « « $4,599,124,132.68 


LIABILITIES 

Capital: 

Common (4,800,000 Shares) . $ 60,000,000.00 
Preferred ( 404,278 Shares)* . 8,085,560.00 
Surplus ... « « 107,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ..... 33,779,200.87 
Reserve for Increase of Common 
3,914,440.00 
Other Reserves . . 6,381,177.62 - 
Preferred Stock Retirement Fund 162,053.65 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS ........ $ 219,322,432.14 
Reserve for Bad Debts .. 9,068,878.35 
Demand . .. . . $2,732,589,013.83 
Deposits 4,340,539,688.08 
Savings and Time . _1,607,950,674.25! 
Liability for Letters of Credit and Acceptor, 
Endorser, or Maker on Acceptances and 


Reserve for Interest Received in Advance . . . 3,426,918.56 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . . oe 8,229,952.73 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . . « « $4,599,124,132.68 


* Issued at $50 ($20 Capital—$30 Surplus), Annual Dividend $2. Preferred 
to extent of and retirable at issue price and accrued dividends. 


This statement includes the figures of the London, England, banking office. 


MAIN OFFICES IN TWO RESERVE CITIES OF CALIFORNIA 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


Branches throughout California united for ott eros 
strength and service INSURANCE CORP | 


Heard Along Main Street 


The American National Bank of 

Nashville, Tennessee, was awarded 

the Distinguished Flying Cross. For the 

t several months he has served as 

s pilot on a C-46, flying the “hump” 
for the Air Transport Command. 

The citation stated that the DSC was 
awarded to Lieutenant McCaw ey “for 
etraordinary achievement by partici- 
ating in more than 300 hours of opera- 
tional flight in transport aircraft over 
the dangerous and difficult Assam- 
China air routes, where enemy inter- 
ception and attack was probable ‘and 


expected. . . .” 


Joun L. McCaw tey of 


First Lieutenant Epwarp T. WATERS, 
aP-38 fighter pilot, affectionately called 
“The Mighty Mite” by his squadron 
mates, survived seven months of the 
fiercest air fighting in the North African 
and Mediterranean theatres of war. He 
wound up his 50 combat missions by 
fying “top cover” for the fleet in the 
invasion of Sicily. 

For gallantry in action, he was awarded 
the Distinguished Flying Cross, the Air 


Medal, with 14 Oak Leaf Clusters. 


He is a former Eagle Scout, choir boy 
and soloist at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Detroit, and, according to those who 
worked with him at The Detroit Bank, 
“the best messenger the bank ever had.” 
For the past 16 months, Lieutenant 
Waters has been assigned to bases on 
the West Coast in the varied capacity 
of instructor, flying officer, ferry com- 
mand pilot, operations officer, and test 
pilot. He is presently the engineering 
officer at the Redmond (Oregon) Army 
Air Field. 


February 1945 


Citations to Bankers 


41/08 


Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson congratulates Colonel Oveta Culp Hobby, director 

of the WAC’s, after awarding her the Distinguished Service Medal. She is the first woman 

in this war to be so honored. Others in picture, |. to r., General George C. Marshall, General 

Henry H. Arnold, Lieutenant General Ben Lear, and Lieutenant General Wilh D. Styer. 
Colonel Hobby is a director of the Cleburne (Texas) National Bank 


Lieutenant Larry TACKER, of the 
Bankers Trust Company, New York 
City, has been awarded the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross, the Air Medal 
with Three Oak Leaf Clusters, and the 
Purple Heart, for service in the Euro- 
pean theater. The DFC was awarded 
for his actions above and beyond the 
line of duty while bombing Germany. 
His Fortress was the lead plane on a 
mission over Hamburg and just before 
reaching the objective encountered a 
wall of well directed flak, which brought 
down three of the planes in his squad- 
ron, knocked out one engine of his 
plane, killed the turret gunner and 
severely wounded five of the men in his 
plane. Although wounded in the left 
arm and side, Lieutenant TACKER was 
able to navigate the limping Fortress 
back to England while dodging flak 
and fighters. He is back in the States 
recuperating, after 31 missions, and he 
hopes to rejoin his squadron soon. 


Major Garland H. Hayes, an officer 
of the Bankers Trust Company, New 
York City, before entering the Army 
Air Corps, was awarded the Bronze 
Star Medal by Lieutenant General Ira 
C. Eaker, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Mediterranean Allied Air Forces. The 
award was given in recognition of “‘meri- 
torious achievement in the performance 
of outstanding duties from March 15 
to December 15, 1944. Major Hayes 
served for a time in North Africa with 
the Allied Control Commission, but re- 
turned to the Air Force in March 1944. 


In addition to Emigrant Industrial 
Savings Bank of New York employees 
previously reported as receiving cita- 
tions, the bank reports awards to the 
following: 

Lieutenant JosepH P. SULLIVAN, of 
the U. S. Army Air Corps, was awarded 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 93) 


Lieutenant Larry Tacker, standing, second 
from left, of the Bankers Trust Company 


Major Garland H. Hayes, also of Bankers 


Trust, receiving Bronze Star Medal from 
Lt. Gen. Ira C. Eaker 
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The Wrong Mr. Wright 
can’t enter here > 
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KARDEX cuards against illegal 


entry...profects concealed risks 


T is widely agreed that the best 

assurance of being 100% right at all 
times in allowing access to boxes is a 
reliable and efficient safe deposit rec- 
ord control. 


There is no better way to prevent the 
occasional mistake that is always em- 
barrassing and difficult to correct ...and 
that may prove to involve the loss’ of 
thousands and even millions of dollars. 


The system should provide an ex- 
tremely fast reference —ab- 
solute proof of identity—pos- 
itive identrfication of name 
with box number—and an 
effective means of following 
up past due accounts. 


SEND TODAY 
FOR FULL DETAILS 


Ask our nearest Branch Office for the 
informative new folder KD-329—“The 
Wrong Mr. Wright Can‘t Enter Here.” 


The 


The Kardex Visible Safe Deposit 
Record System has been proved in 
extensive use to meet all these needs 
with maximum facility and speed of 
operation. It makes the proper name, 
box number and signature so readily 
available that the ousiest vault attendant 
is not tempted to “‘guess.’’ 


Vacant boxes are automatically “‘sig- 
nalled’’ on the record, which aids in 
maintaining rentals. Deaths affecting 
lessee contracts—unpaid 
accounts —different classes 
of accounts are unmistak- 
ably called to attention 
whenever the customer re- 
quests entry. 


aw renter wert 


SYSTEMS 


A complete record of visits is on the 
Kardex cards. Hence admittance tickets 
can be filed by date of entry, furnishing 
positive evidence of access to the vault. 


Kardex Safe Deposit Record... Bank 
Signature File Records... Central Infw- 
mation File Records... Personnel Recsrii 
may well be needed in your institution. Ow 
nearest Branch Office is ready to serve Yau. 


DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 
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HT REMINGTON RAND INC 
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MAIN STREET—Continued 


the Distinguished Flying Cross for dis- 
‘nouished and meritorious achievement 
on aerial flight while participating in 

tions against the Ploesti oil re- 
fneries of Roumania; the Air Medal for 
meritorious achievements while partici- 
pating in bombing of Italy, Sicily and 
for spectacular low altitude bombing 
over Roumanian oil fields; and an Oak 
Leaf Cluster for exceptionally meritori- 
ous achievement while participating in 
fve separate bomber combat missions 
gver enemy occupied Continental Eu- 


rope. 


Private VINCENT MANSFIELD was 
awarded the Purple Heart for wounds 
received in action against the enemy 
and a citation for meritorious achieve- 
ments on the Anzio beachhead. 


Lt. Sullivan Pvt. Mansfield 


Staff Sergeant Patrick J. BoLcEr, 
aright waist gunner on a B-17 bomber 
attached to the Eighth Air Force, was 
awarded the Air Medal for meritorious 
achievement while participating in five 
major aerial combat missions. Killed in 
action during his ninth mission, Ser- 
geant BOLGER was awarded posthu- 
mously the United States Army Air 
Force Citation of Honor for “giving his 
life in the performance of his duty” and 
the Order of the Purple Heart “for mili- 
tary merit and for wounds received in 
action resulting in his death.” 


S/Sgt. Bolger T/Sgt. Lantz 


“For meritorious achievement in 
aerial flight,” Technical Sergeant Wi11- 
aM H. Lantz, of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York, has been 
awarded the Air Medal, according to an 
announcement by Major General How- 
ard C. Davidson, commanding general 
of the Tenth Air Force in India. 

Sergeant LANTz, a radio operator and 
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gunner for the “ Earthquakers,” a B-25 
medium bomber group, has been in for- 
eign combat since November 1943. 
Prior to his present assignment he saw 
service in Sicily and Italy. 

At the time of the award Sergeant 
Lantz was credited with 43 combat 
missions. 


For “gallantry in action in the vicin- 
ity of San Angelo in Teodice, Italy, 
Pfc. CHARLES J. Haas, an infantryman 
with General Clark’s Fifth Army, was 
awarded the Silver Star Medal. The ci- 
tation accompanying the award reads, 
in part: 

“Pfc. Haas, mortar gunner, crossed 
the swift-flowing Rapido River on 
a hazardous footbridge. The enemy 
quickly counterattacked under cover of 


Pfc. Haas receiving the Silver Star Medal 
from General Clark 


darkness and Pfc. Haas dauntlessly 
moved among his squad in order to keep 


them organized under the intense ma- 


chine gun and mortar fire. 
“Throughout the day he not only 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 30, 1944 


RESOURCES 


DIRECTORS Cash and Due trom Banks : $ 64,033,247.40 


SAMUEL K. RINDGE 


Guarant 
Chasrman of the Board 


Prestdent 


United States Direct or 


.. 198,238,225.61 


State, County, and Municipal Bonds.. 496,530.81 
HERBERT D. IvEY 


2,176.91 


Loans and Discounts... 


MILO W. BEKINS Federal Reserve Bank 256,500 00 
Stock in Commercial Fireproot Building Co. - 
W. J. BoYLe, Jr. Head Office Building... 348,500.00 
WALTER H. BUTLER Bank Premises, Furniture oad aon ake 
RALPH J. CHANDLER Safe Deposit Vaults (Including Branches) 688,517 11 
Other Real Estate Owned, Carried at.. nents 1.00 


EUGENE P. CLARK 


Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 


DWIGHT L. CLARKE and Acceptances 462,575.00 


T. B. COSGROVE 
A. M. DUNN 
ERNEST E. DUQUE 
GEORGE W. HALL 


ROBERT E. HUNTER 


WILLIAM A. INNES 
L. O. IvBy 


Earned Interest Receivable .....................-.....-.0--00--. 677,583.08 


266,508.47 
$307,232,391.82 


LIABILITIES 


.-$5,000,000.00 
3,550,000.00 


Undivided Profits........ ......... ...... 2,106,.924.48 $ 10,656,924.48 
Reserves tor Interest, Taxes, Dividends, 


ROBERT W. KENNY 1,488,157.79 


WILLIAM S. ROSECRANS 


Discount Collected - Unearned...................-2..-------- 47,638.54 


Letters ot Credit and Liability as Acceptor or 
W. A. SIMPSON Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills..... 462,575.00 


DONALD W. THORNBURGH Other Liabilities 


E. C. WILSON 


100,478.10 
294,476,617.91 
$307.232,391.82 


—"ATIONAL AN K 
TRUST & SAVINGS 


Established 1890 


Head Office: Fifth & Spring Streets, Los Angeles 


Hill Street Office: 736 South Hill Street 


Broadway Office: 308 South Broadway 


Conventently located Branches throughout Los Angeles 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM * MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT .INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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kept his mortar firing with devastating 
accuracy but also dauntlessly rendered 
first aid to many wounded men who lay 
on the battlefield. When the enemy 
launched a second counterattack he di- 
rected deadly fire, killing and wounding 
many of the enemy until his ammuni- 
tion was exhausted. 

“When the position became untena- 
ble he plunged into the icy Rapido River 
and swam to the east side to avoid 
capture. . . .” 

Pfc. Haas was a member of the staff 
of the Chase National Bank of New 
York before entering the service. 


Lieutenant GrorGE A. HUGHES, 
Thunderbolt pilot with the U. S. Ninth 


based on years 


door 


The OPEN DOOR 


To Banking Service 


We are rendering correspond- 


ent banks an efficient service 


Since 1858, we have played a 
leading role in Cincinnati's de- 
velopment. Therefore, we are 
particularly fitted to open the 
f opportunity to you. 


Lt. Hughes 


Air Force, was among the first American 
pilots to be based in France after the 
invasion. For his part in this hazardous 
undertaking, Lieutenant HUGHES was 
recommended for the Distinguished 
Flying Cross. 


of experience. 


| “TI enjoyed Paris very much and fej 


While on recent leave in Paris, th 
lieutenant wrote to his bank, The Chay 
National Bank of New York, that he 
stayed at the Hotel De Paris, and tha 


right at home, for just across the street 
was the rear entrance of the Chay 
Bank’s Rue Cambon office.” 


Banker Honored by Treasury 


H. Knirri, President, 
Bank of Rockville Centre (New York) 
Trust Company, was awarded the 
United States Treasury’s special citg. 
tion for work well done as chairman of 
the Rockville Centre War Bond Com.’ 
mittee during five War Bond drives, }j 
is believed that this citation has been 
awarded to fewer than 200 individuals, 

Mr. KnrrFIn long has been active in 
American Institute of Banking and was 
one of the founders of Nassau County 
(New York) Chapter. He has taken 
A. I. B. classes in Newark, Jersey City, 
Asbury Park, Hackensack, Long Branch 
(New Jersey); Stamford (Connecticut); 
and Nassau County. He is a long-time 
member of Nassau’s teaching staff and 
in 1942 was made a life member of 
the chapter. Shortly thereafter he was 
awarded the first “Cannon Prize” in 
New York Chapter. 

He recently celebrated his 27th anni- 
versary with his bank. 


Memories 


Colonel GRANT EDENS, re- 
tired vice-president of the Central 
Trust Company, Chicago, contributes 
“An Historic Night in Chicago Opera” 
to a recent issue of Think, published by 
International Business Machines Corpo- 
ration. 

Colonel EpEns recalls the opening of 
Chicago’s Auditorium Opera House on 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 97) 


Mrs. John L. Simpson, second from left, 
christened the Navy oiler U. S. S. Caney, at 
the Marinship Corporation plant in Sausa- 
lito, California. Mrs. Allan Sproul, second 
from right, was matron of honor at the 
launching. Mr. Simpson, left, is executive 
vice-president of the J. Henry Schroeder 
Banking Corporation of New York, and Mr. 
Sproul is president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York 


BANKING 


co. 
the FIFTH THIRD [UNION TRUST 
04 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office 


55 WALL STREET - 


New York 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches 


( In Dollars Only—Cents Omitted ) 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers 

United States Government Obligations (Direct 
or Fully Guaranteed) 

Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 

State and Municipal Securities 

Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances . 

Real Estate Loans and Securities........... 

Customers’ Liability for Acceptances......... 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 


Items in Transit with Branches 
Other Assets 


Deposits 
(Includes United States War 
Loan Deposit $744,588,040) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. . $11,382,342 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
2,329,970 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 


Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 
Dividend 
Capital $77,500,000 
122,500,000 


28,610,465 


$ 871,882,875 


2,409,240,200 
41,379,228 
113,873,052 
69,889,628 
901,404 ,243 
5,488,617 
7,433,420 
5,850,000 


7,000,000 
30,795,901 
3,326,442 
2,122,859 


$4,469,686,465 


$4,205,072,012 


9,052,372 


1,452,707 
21,468,909 
4,030,000 
228,610,465 


$4,469,686,465 


Figures of foreign branches are included as of December 23, 1944, except those 
for enemy-occupied branches which are prior to occupation but less reserves. 


$924,380,614 of United States Government Obligations and $6,846,830 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $881,338,109 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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DIRECTORS 


GORDON S. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman of the Board 
W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
President 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
President, International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 

GUY CARY 
Shearman & Sterling 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
National Cash Register 
Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 

A. P. GIANNINI 
Chairman of the Board, Bank of 
America National Trust and 
Savings Association 

JOSEPH P. GRACE 
Chairman of the Board, 

W. R. Grace & Co. 

JAMES R. HOBBINS 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 

AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 

GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 


President, Deering. Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 


ERIC P. SWENSON 
S. M. Swenson & Sons 


GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 


*REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


*ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 


*Serving with the armed forces. 
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THE INDIANA NATIONAL BANK 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


Officers 


ARTHUR V. BROWN Chairman of the Board 
RUSSELL L. WHITE President 
WILLIAM P. FLYNN Executive Vice-President 
*WILSON MOTHERSHEAD Vice-President 
GWYNN F. PATTERSON Vice-President 
PAUL C. BUCKLER  Vice-Pres. and Cashier 
HARRY R. FULLER Vice-President 
ROBERT B. MALLOCH Vice-President 
CLARENCE T. BRADY Vice-President 
C. MERLE BROCKWAY Vice-President 
EDWARD C. W. WISCHMEIER Vice-President 
LUDWIG G. BURCK Vice-President 
JOHN W. KELLER Asst. Vice-Pres. 
*BYRON D. BOWERS Asst. Vice-Pres. 
HENRY A. PFARRER Asst. Vice-Pres. 
RUSSELL F. PETERSEN Asst. Vice-Pres. 
CARL C. KOEPPER Asst. Vice-Pres. 
FRANK W. DURGAN Asst. Vice-Pres. 


JOHN R. FLETCHER 


HARRY H. WINTRODE 


LEON J. BOERSIG 
LESTER H. RAHN 


Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 


RUSSELL M. RICHWINE Assistant Cashier 

ELMER C. KLINGE Assistant Cashier 

THOMAS F. KILLILA Assistant Cashier 

J. KURT MAHRDT Auditor 
*On leave in service of the United States. 


DECEMBER 30, 1944 
RESOURCES 


Directors 
ROY E. ADAMS 
President, J. D. Adams Manufacturing Co. 
CORNELIUS 0. ALIG 
Treasurer, The Union Trust Co. of Indianapolis 
FRED G. APPEL 
President, Gregory & Appel, Incorporated 
W. A. ATKINS 
Vice-President, E. C. Atkins & Co., Inc. 
C. HARVEY BRADLEY 
President, W. J. Holliday & Co. 
ARTHUR V. BROWN Chairman of the Board 
VOLNEY MALOTT BROWN 
President, The Union Trust Co. of Indianapolis 
FERMOR S. CANNON, President, Railroad- 
men’s Federal Savings & Loan Association 
G. A. EFROYMSON 
President, Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
BRODEHURST ELSEY 
Secretary-Treasurer, Indianapolis Glove Co. 
EDGAR H. EVANS 
Chairman of Board, Acme-Evans Co. 
WILLIAM P. FLYNN, Executive Vice-President 
HERMAN C. KRANNERT 
President-Treasurer, Inland Container Corp. 
W. 1. LONGSWORTH 
President, Lilly Varnish Co. 
JOHN J. MADDEN 
President, John J. Madden Manufacturing Co. 
WILSON MOTHERSHEAD Vice-President 
GWYNN F. PATTERSON Vice-President 
CHARLES S. RAUH 
President, Belt Railroad and Stock Yards Co. 
PETER C. REILLY 
President, Republic Creosoting Co. 
SAMUEL B. SUTPHIN 
President, Beveridge Paper Co. 


RUSSELL L. WHITE 


President 


Cash on hand and on Deposit with Federal Reserve 
and other Banks $ 84,843,187.72 

U. S. Government Securities . . . 138,671,924.63 

Other Bonds and Securities 

Stock in the Federal Reserve Bank 

Loans and Discounts 

Banking House 

Accrued Interest Receivable 

Other Resources 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits . . 


Interest, Taxes and Other Expenses Accrued and Unpaid 


Dividend Payable January 2, 1945 
Deposits 

Unearned Discount 

Other Liabilities 


“INDIAN 


Banking 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


A NATIONAL 


$223,515,112.53 


22,399,278.12 
360,000.00 
31,909,780.25 
200,000.00 
659,416.64 
41,682.81 


$279,085,270.17 


263,327,086.77 
26,054.58 
20,791.11 
$279,085,270.17 
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MAIN STREET—Continued 


December 9, 1889. He was there—in 
the top gallery—and he heard Presi- 
dent Benjamin Harrison make the 
dedicatory speech. Patti sang “Home, 
Sweet Home” and a German ballad, 
and altogether it was a big evening. 

In 1889 Colonel EDENs, at 26, was a 
freight conductor on the Toledo and 
Ohio Central Railroad. He had stopped 
of that night in Chicago en route to 
another job in Denver. 

“To be honest about it,”’ he writes, 
“it wasn’t a deep love of music, or ad- 
miration for the great prima donna 
Adelina Patti, that set me to climbing 
gven flights of stairs to the Auditorium 
gillery that night—it was plain, old- 
fashioned hero-worship. I wanted to see 
President Benjamin Harrison, of my 
native state of Indiana, and hear him 
speak.” 

But he liked the music, too, and “‘as a 
result of that night developed a genuine 
interest in grand opera.” 


Public Relations Officer 


Lieutenant Colonel F. PEt- 
waM, of Hastings, Michigan, has been 
assigned as Public Relations Officer at 
Lemoore Army Air Field. 

Colonel PELHAM, who was formerly 
associated with the Detroit Trust Co., 
of Detroit, Michigan, and was for sev- 
eral years directing head of the trust 
department of the Citizens & Southern 
National Bank in Atlanta, Georgia, is a 
veteran of World War I. 

Entering the Army in August of 1917, 
he later attended the Field Artillery 
Officers Candidate School at Fort 
Sheridan, Illinois, and emerged a first 
lieutenant. As a member of Battery B 
in the 314th Field Artillery, he was 
attached to the famed 80th or “Blue 
Ridge” Division and saw action in the 
well known St. Mihiel and Argonne 
sectors in France. After the Armistice, 
Colonel PELHAM served in the Army of 
Occupation for a short time before being 
returned to the States. 

Recently, Colonel PELHAM has been 
attached to the RCAF as U. S. Army 
Air Forces Liaison Officer on the staff 
of the Air Officer Commanding the 
Western Air Command. Although head- 
quartered in Vancouver, he flew more 
than 40,000 air miles in the performance 
of his duties. 


Bid for Increased Public 
Education 


Howard Whipple, a_ well- 
known California banker, 
will accept wooden nickels, 
or any other kind of wood, 
and he’ll put them to good 
use by making them into 
tiny earrings or elaborate 
plates. His tools are a lathe 
and a band saw—the latter 
presented to him upon com- 
pletion of his term as presi- 
dent of the California Bank- 
ers Association a few years 
ago. Mr. Whipple is shown, 
at right, with a few samples 
of his handicraft, some of 
which utilize as many as 660 
different pieces of wood 
from all over the world 
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PROTECTIVE 
EQUIPMENT 


Discriminating bankers throughout the world enjoy the maximum 
protection afforded by York Safe Deposit Boxes and York Bank 
Vault Doors because they are backed by a progressive service 
organization that guarantees the satisfactory performance of 
every piece of York Protective Equipment. 


YORK SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 


York Safe Deposit Boxes have one-half inch thick steel doors. 
Preparatory keys and two rental keys are furnished with each box. 
Removable bond boxes are constructed of heavy metal, finished 
in black lacquer. Units can be assembled or stacked to individual 
needs. Today is the time to plan for tomorrow. Consult York En- 
gineers for your expansion plans. 


YORK BANK VAULT DOORS 


For more than 60 years York Bank Vault Doors have protected 
valuable records and property in thousands of large and small 
banking houses throughout the world. Their burgiar resistive qual- 
ities are world famous. They are the result of sound engineering 
and precision production methods. Are your bank vault doors 
suitable for tomorrow's protection? Consult York Engineers for 
your expans on plans. 


Since 1882 YORK has manufactured the world’s largest vaults. The 
YORK name signifies leadership in Bank Vaults, Safes, Burglar Re- 
sistive Chests, Vault Doors, Night Depositories and other Protective 
Equipment. 


| or SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 
Tuomas C. BousHALL, president of YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


the Morris Plan Bank of (Richmond) BRANCHES: Baltimore Cleveland Los Angeles New Haven _St. Louis 
Virginia and chairman of the education New York — 
committee of the United States Cham- 
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ber of Commerce, made a strong bid for 
increased expenditure for public educa- 
tion at a recent general session of the 
Virginia Education Association. 

A series of film slides showing a start- 
lingly close correlation between edu- 
cation level and income brackets, pre- 
pared by Mr. BousHALL’s committee, 
presented effective proof for his remark 
“that education can up-grade democ- 
racy until each individual has his full 
dignity.” 

The slides will be reproduced in a 
booklet for distribution to chambers 
of commerce, educational officials, and 
municipal authorities. Mr. BousHALL 


STATEMENT 


RESGURCES 
Cash & Due from Banks.. $57,653,777.96 
U.S.Government Securities 161,081,517.80 


State, Countyand Municipal $218,735,295.76 


1,067,412.02 
Other Securities ......... 6,589, 152.93 
Demand Loans.....:..... 14,795,366.63 1,658 
Time Collateral Loans....  6,954,592.30 
Bills Discounted ...,..... 14,702,299.24 
Bank Buildings..........  2,719,367.77 
Furniture and Fixtures. .., 126,273.15 
Other Real Estate........ 9,987.72 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of er 
Credit and Acceptances .......... 5,182,573.31 
Accrued Interest Receivable ..... 538,289.16 
Other Resources ........ 56,927.52 


$271,477,537.51 


AS OF DECEMBER 30, 


expressed the hope that they may result 
in “a large appreciation of education 
by business to the end that business 
may get behind education from the 
social point of view as well as for 
profit.” 


A Banker Goes to Market 


A profile in the Nashville Banner, on 
CHARLES NELSON, president of the Nash- 
ville Trust Company, states that he is 
an executive officer of four companies 
and a member of the directorate of 
seven more; an active member of nearly 
a dozen educational and civic groups, 
and is, according to his own diagnosis, the 


1944 


LIABILITIES 


U.S. Government Deposits $39,186,083.64 
Other Deposits ...... 209,765,656.62 


Total Deposits 


$248,951,740.26 


Unearned Discount 79,783.50 
Accrued Taxes, Interest, etc. ........... 1,021,658.22 
Reserve for Dividend Payable January 
113,750.00 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances ...... 5,286,219.14 
Capital Stock............ 4.550,000.00 
7,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits........ 2,880,020.94 
1,094,365.45 
$271,477,537.51 
Dan 


PRESIDENT 


CORN EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


ESTABLISHED 1858 


MEMBER OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


only banker in town who goes to marke 

And, he doesn’t mean picking Up a 
loaf of bread on the way home. He dos 
the family shopping and, furthermon 
has a considerable reputation as a ¢yj. 
nary expert. We learn that the tj 
white hat and chef’s apron is a hobby 
perhaps passed on from father to son 
for the late William Nelson had , 
particular knack with steaks with , 
recipe which called for dousing ‘ey 
with coffee. 


Women Get New Bank Posts 


The Hamilton National Bank 9 
Washington, D. C., recently electe 
women to two important posts. Mn. 
MABEL WALKER WILLEBRANDT, for nine 
years Assistant Attorney General of the 
United States, a distinguished woma 
leader, and a nationally known corpon- 
tion lawyer, was made a member of the 
bank’s board of directors. Miss Lots 4 
Waite, a life-long Washingtonian, who 
has been in banking since 1920, was 
elected as an assistant cashier and 
secretary to the board of directors. 

In announcing the foregoing, Witum 
J. WALLER, president of the bank and 
treasurer of the A.B.A., commented: 

While it is unusual to find a woman director 
on the board of a large bank, we have 
thousands of women patrons, many of whom 
are in full or partial control of a great number 
of our important relationships incident to 
the 50,000 accounts carried at the Hamilton 
National Bank. The directors of the Hamil 
ton National Bank for some years past have 
been conscious of the importance of women 
in the business and economic life of ow 
country and now foresee an acceleration in 
participation by properly qualified women 
in policy-shaping bodies. 

At the time of her retirement from 
public office, Mrs. WILLEBRANDT had 
argued more cases before the Supreme 
Court of the United States than any 
other living lawyer except one former 
Solicitor General. Out of 50 cases she 
lost only three. 


| Willebrandt Miss White 

Miss WHITE participated in the pre 
liminary steps taken to organize the 
Hamilton National Bank in 1933 and 
has been secretary to the president ever 
since. 

An active member of Washington 
Chapter, American Institute of Bank- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 101) 
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DIRECTORS 


EDWIN M. ALLEN 
Chairman, Mathieson 
Alkali Works, Inc. 


EDWIN J. BEINECKE 
Chairman, The Sperry & 
Hutchinson Co. 


EDGAR S. BLOOM 
President, Atlantic, Gulf and 
West Indies Steamship Lines 


LOU R. CRANDALL 
President, 
George A. Fuller Company 


CHARLES A. DANA 
President, Spicer 
Manufacturing Corp. 


HORACE C. FLANIGAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN M. FRANKLIN 
New York City 


CHARLES FROEB 
Chairman, Lincoln 


Savings Bank: 


PAOLINO GERLI 
President, 
E. Gerli & Co., Inc. 


HARVEY D. GIBSON 
Presi 


JOHN L. JOHNSTON 


OSWALD L. JOHNSTON 
Simpson Thacher & 
Bartlett 


CHARLES L. JONES 
The Charles L. Jones Company 


SAMUEL McROBERTS 
New York City 


JOHN T. MADDEN 
President, Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank 


JOHN P. MAGUIRE 
President, John P. Maguire 
& Co., Inc. 


Cc. R. PALMER 
President, Cluett, Peabody 
& Co., Inc. 


GEORGE J. PATTERSON 
President, Scranton & 
Lehigh Coal Co. 


HAROLD C. RICHARD 
Chairman, General Bronze 


Corporation 


HAROLD V. SMITH 
President, Home 
Insurance Co. 


ERNEST STAUFFEN 
Trust Committee 


GUY W. VAUGHAN 
President, Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation 


HENRY C. VON ELM 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


ALBERT N. WILLIAMS 
Presi 


MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Condensed Statement of Condition as at close of business 
December 31, 1944 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . 
U. S. Government Securities 
U.S. Government Insured F. H. A. 

Mortgages 5,142,007.22 
State and Municipal Bails. ce 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . .. 2,220,300.00 
Other Securities . . .  21,606,252.39 
Loans, Bills Purchased ud ‘Rede’ 

Acceptances. . . . . . . . 367,338,388.54 
Mortgages . . . . ... . ~ 13,304,092.86 
Banking Houses . . « « « 
Other Real Estate Equities at a) 633,361.99 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . 2,954,175.03 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources . 4,615,019.49 


$2.100,298,087.18 


- $ 445,668,127.31 
- 1,205,104,025.83 


LIABILITIES 
Preferred Stock . . . $ 8,009,920.00 
Common Stock . . . 32,998,440.00 
Surplus. . . . . . 33,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . . 19.604,009. 64 93,612,369.64 
Reserves for Contingencies, ' s, Taxe S, 
Unearned Discount, « « « « 
Dividend on Common Stock 
(Payable Jan. 2, 1945) . . . . . 824,959.50 
Dividend on Preferred Stock 
(Payable Jan. 15,1945) . . . . . 200,248.00 
Outstanding Acceptances . . . . . 3.438,845.06 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 
and Foreign Bills . . . . . . . 240,764.82 
$2,100,298,087.18 
United States Government securities carried at $330,979,884.29 are pledged to 


secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $300,866,523.95 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Principal Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 
68 BANKING OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 
European Representative Office: 1, Cornhill, London, E. C. 3 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Preferred shares, all of which are held by institutions and other investors, have a par value of $20 and are 
convertible into and have a preference over the Common to the extent of $50 per share and accrued dividends. 
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SUCIAL SECURITY 


...@ blow at mankind's ancient enemy 


In January 1937, this company, in its national advertising, welcomed 
Social Security to the American scene. We felt then, as now, that through 
this law the nation had struck a telling blow at an age-old and dangerous 
enemy—destitution. 

Social Security is not yet a perfect instrument, but the ingenuity and 
common sense of the American people should steadily improve it. We 
look forward to the day when a blanket of basic protection will cover every 
American family. 

This will cost money. For Social Security is paid for by taxes, which do 
not themselves create wealth, but come from wealth created by the people. 
Only the savings and labor, the ingenuity and enterprise of an energetic, 
productive nation make Social Security possible. But such a nation can 
gladly assume its cost, in the conviction that a decent country must somehow 

~Maintain minimum living standards for all its people. 

As we see it, Social Security is a proper instrument of a democratic 
society, by which it protects itself against the destructive effects of poverty. 

Life insurance, on the other hand, is an instrument of the individual, 
by which he lifts his family as far above society’s minimum standard as his 
own industry, intelligence and enterprise permit. 

This is in the American tradition: For all the people, the things the natzon 
needs—broader education, growing vision and understanding, assurance 
of the basic essentials of decent living. For the individual, the thing the 
individual needs—freedom to learn and earn as much, to go as far and as fast 
as he can and will. 

In eight years since Social Security became a fact, American life insurance has shown substantial 
growth. This company, for example, now serves over 23% more policyholders than in 1937; the 
volume of protection it gives them and their families is nearly 3OY greater. In these eight years it has 
paid over $53,000,000 to policyholders and beneficiaries. Contingency reserves and surplus funds 
beyond legal requirements now stand at a record high; lapses are lowest in N’NL’s 60-year history. 


As in past years N’NL’s complete financial statement, issued on New Year's Day, was 
the first to be published in 1945. Copies are available on request. 


NORTHWESTERN Wational LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD, President MINNEAPOLIs 4, MINN. 
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ing, she was the first woman elected as 
an officer of the chapter, serving as 
gcretary. Miss WHITE is a graduate 
of the Institute’s standard course, and 
has attended several national A.I.B. 
conventions. She is a charter member 
of the Bank Women’s Club of Wash- 
ington, having served as its first presi- 
dent in 1927. The club now has about 
65 members. 


ganker Honored The 17 past presidents of Cleveland Chapter, American Institute of Banking, who attended 
; the chapter’s “Past Presidents’ Ball”—/. to r., seated, E. C. Kahr, Peter J. Slach, H. E. 

H. Lane Youn, president of the Freeman, H. H. McKee, W. R. Green, D. D. Grigor; standing, O. L. Reeder, Elbert Frank, 
Citizens & Southern National Bank in I. W. Distel, D. J. Pritchard, O. A. Cool, W. C. Way (now national president of A.I.B.), 


Atlanta, was honored by his associates 
on his 25th anniversary with the bank. 

First Vice-president B. Lang, 
J, on behalf of his fellow officers, 
presented Mr. Younc with a beautiful 
Old English silver soup tureen and 
tray, which were made in 1820-—100 
years before he joined the bank. Mr. 
Young also was presented with his 25- 
year bank service pin. 

Mr. Younc began his banking career 
in Quitman, Georgia, in 1899 and in 
1919 was chosen southern representa- 
tive of the National City Bank of New 
York. In January 1920 he became vice- 
president of the Citizens & Southern 
National Bank in Atlanta and in 1939 
was elected to the presidency. He was 
chosen this year to serve a second term 
as director-at-large of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States; he is 
the Sixth Federal Reserve District repre- 
sentative on the Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil of the Federal Reserve Bank and of 
the American Bankers Association’s 
Commission for Post-War Credit for 
Small Business. He is a director of 
several business and banking corpora- 
tions, 

Mr. Younc served for 10 years as 
chairman of the Agricultural Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 


Mr. Lane, left, presenting silver toureen 
to Mr. Young 
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A. G. Wilson, Frank Waldeck, W. P. Abbott, C. E. Wood and Herbert Wills 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 140 Broadway — yjadison Ave. at 60th St. 
London: 11 Birchin Lane, E. C. 3; Bush House, W. C. 2 


Condensed Statement of Condition, December 31, 1944 
RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 

Due from Banks and Bankers . . . . « »« $ 519,876,568.15 
U. S. Government Obligations . . . . 2. « « 2,362,481,367.07 
Public Securities . . . . . .$ 55,253,524.53 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities and Obligations . 27,049,236.86 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 3,060,979.90 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 

Receivable . . . 


« « « 12,188,286.59 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . 


1,609,493.08 
106,961,520.96 
Bank Buildings . « 9,649,172.19 
Other Real Estate . . 836,282.98 


$3,826, 161,881.54 


Total Resources . . 


LIABILITIES 
Surplus Fund + 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . . . . . 42,222,570.91 


Total Capital Funds . .. . - - $ 302,222,570.91 
General Contingency Reserve . . . . 33,520,902.91 
Deposits - $3,432,887,604.54 
Treasurer’s Checks Outstanding 8,149,036.21 

Total Deposits . . . - « «  93,441,036,640.75 
Federal Funds Purchased 21,750,000.00 
Acceptances . . . « 6,578,084.22 
Less: Own Acceptances 


Held for Investment . «6 . 3,517,104.32 


3,060,979.90 

Liability as Endorser on Accept- 
ances and Foreign Bills . . 
Foreign Funds Borrowed . . 
Dividend Payable January 2, 
Items in Transit with Foreign 
Branches and Net Difference 
in Balances between Offices 
Due to Different Statement 
Dates of Foreign Branches . 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for 
Expenses, Taxes, etc. ee 


82,590.00 
246,486.00 


815,324.12 


20,726,386.95 
27,631,766.97 


Securities carried at $1,211,049,727.96 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public moneys as required by law, and for han guapiean 


This Statement includes the resources and liabilities of the English and French 
Branches as of December 26, 1944, and Belgian Branch as of October 31, 1941. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


: 
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Have You Heard? 


Joun H. McCoy, president of the 
City National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Columbus, Ohio, has been 
named representative of the Fourth 
Federal Reserve District on the Federal 
Advisory Council. He succeeds B. G. 
HUNTINGTON, president of the Hunting- 
ton National Bank, Columbus, who had 
served for five years. 


Joun T. Mappen, who had been 
administrative vice-president of the 
Manufacturers Trust Company, New 


of all types and sizes. 


70 PINE STREET 


THE VALUE OF Expertence 
IN MOVING LARGE BLOCKS 
OF SECURITIES 


hone successful disposal of blocks of se- 
curities usually requires extensive facili- 
ties plus the valuable quality of experience. 


We have been closely associated with sec- 
ondary distributions for many years and with 
special offerings since their inception. This 
provides us with that invaluable sense of tim- 
ing and “know how” that are of definite 
advantage in disposing of blocks of securities 


Whether you have occasion now to seek 
such services for institutions, estates or large 
private investors, or expect to require them in 
the future, one of our executives specializing 
in such distributions would be glad to under- 
take to assist you. Related consultations are, 
of course, strictly confidential. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


Offices in 87 Cities 


Mr. McCoy Mr. Madden 


York, became president of the Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank of New York 
City. WALTER H. BENNETT retired as 
chairman of the Emigrant’s, being suc- 
ceeded by Rosert Louis HOocuveEt, 
president since 1936. Mr. BENNETT 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


remains as a trustee and chairman ¢ 
the executive committee. 


EvERETT C. STEVENSON, formerly 
cashier, The First National Bank ¢ 
Nutley, New Jersey, recently accepts 
the post of executive vice-president ¢ 
The First National Bank and Tyg 
Company of Freeport, New You 
Mr. STEVENSON is a member of th 
executive council of the American Ingti. 
tute of Banking and is a past presiden; 
of the Elizabeth (N. J.) Chapter of thy 
A.LB. 


Hatsey G. BECHTEL, assistant cashier 
of The National City Bank of Ney 
York, completed 50 years of servic 
with the bank on December 8, 1944. 


Colonel RoBert A. GARDNER, AUS 
formerly of the Army Specialists’ Coms 
has returned to civilian life—rejoining 
Mitchell, Hutchins & Co., where he has 
been a partner since its organization 25 
years ago. 

Colonel GARDNER was attached to 
headquarters staff of the Sixth Service 
Command under General Aurand a 
deputy director of Personnel Division, 
Later he was appointed chief of Civilian 
Personnel Branch, Director of Amy 
Emergency Relief and of Persoml 
Affairs Division for the Sixth Service 
Command. 


Brigadier General BENEDICT Crow- 
ELL is retiring as president of the Cen- 
tral National Bank of Cleveland and 
will be succeeded by Lorine L. Ge1- 
BACH, who has been vice-president. 
General CROWELL becomes chairman oi 
the executive committee of the board of 
directors. 


Mr. Gelbach 


Cartes S. Hunter, president of 
the National Valley Bank, Staunton, 
Virginia, since 1937, has announced that 
he plans to retire in January. He has 
been with the bank 54 years. Mr 
HunTER will become chairman of the 
board and will be succeeded in the 
presidency by Grtprn Witson, Jr. 


Mr. Crowell 


Miss Hattie S. Masi, assistant 
secretary of the Irving Savings Bank, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 105) 
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“From the word Go” 


pares home buyers are going to stumble over 
each other to buy new homes the moment they’re 
available. 


But from the word “go” the builder who plans homes 
designed for better living will have a decided sales ad- 
vantage. 


Farsighted construction men visualize a steady market 
for possibly a million new homes a year. And they're 
planning to get a greater share of these big-volume sales 
by planning homes that will give more satisfaction to 
the buyer. 


Such homes will be designed “from the inside out.” 
They will be well built, adequately wired and will in- 
clude automatic heating, proper lighting, as well as a 
well-planned electric kitchen and laundry. 


The best is easiest to sell 


Surveys by many organizations—FORTUNE, the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, and government agencies—show 
that electrical equipment will have close to first claim on 
the postwar buying dollar. 


Home buyers have been led to expect vast improve- 
ments in postwar construction. 


Everything Electrical for After-Victory Homes 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


February 1945 


“All-electric” homes were merchandised successfully 
by hundreds of builders before the war. 


The mortgagee will like the “all-electric” home, too— 
a complete home, giving satisfaction to its owner, is one 
of the best possible payment assurances. 


General Electric is busily engaged in war work. G-E 
appliances and materials are not at present available. 
But after victory, you can count on G.E. for your needs, 
and on aggressive support of a complete building and 
merchandising program tailored to your operation. 


The service and counsel of G-E Home Bureau are 
available to you. Simply call on your nearest General 
Electric distributor, or write us direct. Home Bureau, 
General Electric Co., Appliance and Merchandise De- 
partment, Bridgeport, Conn. 


FOR VICTORY— General Electric is working 
night and day to back the attack. You can help, 
too, by buying and holding more War Bonds 
than before. 


TUNE IN: “The G-E House Party,” every afternoon, Monday 
thru Friday, 4 p. m., E.W.T., CBS. “The G-E All-Girl Or- 
chestra,” Sunday, 10 p. m., E.W.T., NBC. “The World To-, 
day,” News, Monday thru Friday, 6:45 p. m., E.W.T., CBS. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


Statement of Condition 


DECEMBER 30, 1944 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks 
United States Government Obligations 


Other Securities 


Investment in Banking Premises 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters of Credit 


Accrued Interest 


Other Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 

Reserves 

Acceptances and Letters of Credit 

Accrued Interest and Expenses 

Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities 
Corporation, Individual and Bank Deposits 
Savings Deposits 

Trust and Public Deposits 


U.S. Government War Loan Account 


Contingent Liability on unused loan commitments . . 


$ -9,000,000.00 
9,000,000.00 


2,580,823.13 


$312,922,152.89 
42,359,406.08 
16,918,495.89 


77,816,929.81 


$ 42,820,375.63 


$108,229,561.50 
272,558,290.50 
9,185,207.86 
81,819,308.68 
1,550,000.00 
825,229.92 
1,101,313.45 
209,572.17 


$475,478,484.08 


$ 20,580,823.13 
3,081,180.70 
825,229.92 
646,720.39 
327,545.27 


450,016,984.67 


$475,478,484.08 


NOTE: United States Government obligations carried at $97,115,624.90 are pledged to secure trust and 
public deposits, U. S. Government War Loan account, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
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New York, retired on October 1 after 
4) years of service. She has been in 
charge of the bank’s savings bank life 
insurance service. JOHN H. HAMMETT, 
assistant secretary and assistant to the 
president, succeeds her in that depart- 
ment. 


The 25-Year Club of the Crocker 
First National Bank of San Francisco 
held its annual dinner meeting recently, 
with J. K. Morritt, chairman of the 
hoard, presiding. The club now boasts a 
total of 86 officers and staff members. 

During 1944, four new members be- 
came eligible: ANTHONY CANCILLA, 
LutH, Cari SysoLin and W. 
CoteMAN HULL. At the turn of the year, 
three more earn the honor: W. W. 
CROCKER, president; JERD SULLIVAN, 
Jr, vice-president; and Nat JONEs, 
employee. 


J. C. Tentson, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Dallas National Bank, has 
been elected president, succeeding the 
late Ernest R. Tennant. Jor AGEE 
is the bank’s new executive vice- 
president. 


Merger of the San Jacinto National 
Bank of Houston with The Second Na- 
tional Bank of that city became effec- 
tive December 1. Colonel W. B. BATEs 
is chairman of the board; L. R. Bryan, 
Jr., president; and J. Vrrci Scort, 
chairman of the executive committee. 
As a result of the consolidation, the 
Second National has a capital and sur- 
plus of $5,000,000 and total resources of 
more than $100,000,000. 


The first woman to be elected a 
trustee of a savings bank in New York 
City is Miss Bess BLoopwortu of the 
Brooklyn Savings Bank. She is vice- 
president in charge of personnel and a 


director of the Namm Department 
Store. 


The First National Bank of Houston, 
Texas, announces the advancement of 
Francis M. Law to the board chair- 
manship and P. P. BuTLER to the presi- 
dency to succeed Mr. Law. W. A. Kirk- 
LAND, on leave from the bank while serv- 


Miss Bloodworth Mr. Law 


ing aS a commander in the United States 
Navy, was named chairman of the exec- 
utive committee and Jonn T. Scott was 
made chairman of the advisory commit- 
tee. Mr. Scott has just completed 55 
years of active service with the bank. 

Chairman Law is a past president 
of the American Bankers Association 
and is present chairman of the Associa- 
tion’s Educational Foundation in Eco- 
nomics Board of Trustees and a member 
of other standing committees. 


RoBERT LinpQuist and KENNETH R. 
WELLs have been elected assistant vice- 


presidents of the American National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chicago. 


NA 


Mr. Wells 


Mr. Lindquist 


Mr. Linpoutst, who has been adver- 
tising and publicity officer and personnel 
director of the bank, will also continue 
in his present capacities. He is a member 
of the 1945 class of The Graduate School 
of Banking, and is third vice-president 


t 
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Statement of Condition 


At the Close of Business 
December 30, 1944 


AS 
Cash on Hand and Due from 


United States Securities Owned 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 


Other Stocks and Bonds 
Loans and Discounts 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Banking House . 
Other Assets 


LIAB 
Capital Stock 
Surplus Fund . . . 
Undivided Profits, Net . 


Reserved for Taxes, Etc. 


Deposits 


Individual . . 
Banks and Bankers 


U. S. Government 


SETS 


Banks . $ 89,680,036.40 
138,293,023.20 
360,000.00 
1,233,433.51 
77,211,594.02 
225,369.97 
2,105,000.00 

1.00 


$309,108,458.10 


ILITIES 


. $ 6,000,000.00 
6,000,000.00 
4,550,380.59 
1,035,807.13 


$140,404,741.45 
107,498,258.85 
43,619,270.08 


291 522,270.38 
$309,108,458.10 


First Nationa Bank 


i D ALLAS MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


NATHAN ADAMS, Chairman of the Board 


EDGAR L. FLIPPEN, President 


ag 
\ 
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of the Financial Advertisers Association. 

Mr. WELLs, who as assistant cashier 
of the bank has been in charge of opera- 
tions of its industrial loan division, will 
continue in that capacity. He is a mem- 
ber of the National Construction Ma- 
chinery Credit Group and a graduate of 
The Graduate School of Banking. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land announces an increase in the num- 
ber of directors in its Cincinnati and 
Pittsburgh branches from five to seven. 

The Board of Governors reappointed 
for the seventh consecutive year 
GEORGE C. BRAINARD as chairman of 
the board, Federal Reserve Bank of 


Mr. Brainard Mr. Klages 


Cleveland and Reynotps E. 
as deputy chairman. Mr. BRAINARD is 
president, General Fireproofing Co., of 
Youngstown, O., and Mr. KiacEs, presi- 
dent, Columbus (O.) Auto Parts Co. 


Livincston W. Houston, a director 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the Close of Business, December 30, 1944 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts............... 
U. S. Government Securities. ........... 
State, County and Municipal Securities. . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


Overdrafts 


Bank Vault, Furniture and Fixtures 


...-$ 26,690,391.08 
80,051,137.43 
12,074,788.11 
219,000.00 
2,186.28 
213,028.81 


Customers’ Liability Account — 


Letters of Credit Issued 


217,951.97 
47,485,722.79 


$166,954,206.47 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock — 


7,096,561.85 


$ 12,096,561.85 


Reserve for Taxes, Employees’ Pension 


Account, and Other Expenses......... 


614,815.03 


Liability Account — Letters of Credit 


Guaranteed 
Deposits.......... 


217,951.97 
154,024,877 .62 


$166,954,206.47 


4a 


4 


N 


of the Manufacturers National Bank 
Troy, New York, and a trustee of 4! 
Troy Savings Bank, has been mg 

president of Rensselaer Polytech 

Institute. He was formerly execyt; 

vice-president of the institution. 


EpGar C. Foster, vice-president and 
director of the First National Bank jg 
Peoria, Illinois, until his retirement, 
started a building fund for a new lib 
at Bradley Polytechnic Institute, p, 
oria, with a gift of $37,500. Grorce¢ 
Lutuy, president of the Commerdg 
Merchants National Bank, and chaip. 
man of the Institute’s semi-centenniaj 
committee, accepted the gift on condi. 
tion that his committee raise the rm 
mainder of the money needed for the 
building. 


Joun B. Panpt, head of the personal 
loan department of the Manufacturers 
Trust Company, New York, has been 
made a vice-president. He had been 
assistant vice-president. 


The Commerce Trust Company o 
Kansas City reports the election of 
two new directors: A. L. Gustin, Jr, 
president, Gustin-Bacon Manufactur- 
ing Company, and Victor A. Newmar, 
son of the late Albert Newman, who 
for many years was executive vice- 


‘ president of Commerce Trust. 


RicHARD H. LESLIE has been ap 
pointed to the newly created post of 
comptroller of the Bank of Manhattan 
Company, New York City. After serv- 
ing with the Bankers Trust Company 
for some years, Mr. LESLIE joined the 
International Acceptance Bank in 1924, 
becoming its auditor in 1929. This bank 
was merged with the Bank of Man 
hattan Company in 1932, and Mr. 
LESLIE was appointed assistant cashier. 
He was made an assistant vice-president 
in 1937. 


Mr. Rogers 


Witu1am S. Rocers was recently 
elected executive vice-president; CaRI- 
TON P. Cooke, vice-president; and W. 
FRANKLIN Maiscuoss, vice-president 
and comptroller of the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Savings Bank. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 
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NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


Complete Wartime Banking and Trust Service 


Statement of Condition December 30, 1944 


RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks P , P 256,619,277.84 
United States Government Securities, direct or fully gunned ‘ 828,991,286.61 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank P ‘ ae P ; ‘ A 1,125,000.00 
Loans: 

Loans and Discounts 4 . $140,399,390.44 

Prepaid Expense... 129,731.90 
Customers’ Liability of Leone of Credit ‘ 1,914,273.13 


$1,295,919,268.11 


tion of 
IN, Jr, 
ifactur- LIABILITIES 

EWMAN, Deposits: 

in, who Commercial, Bank and Savings . . $965,871,955.99 

ve United States Government . 4 ‘ 4 . 243,005,677.62 

Treasurer—State of Michigan 2 

Other Public Deposits . . . . . . .  23,226,986.79 $1,246,007,534.49 


Capital Account: 

Preferred Stock 4 : . $ 8,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits 4,401,194.01 41,901,194.01 
mpany Reserve for Common Stock Dividend No. 21, pay able Febreaty 1, 1945 500,000.00 
the Reserves ; 5,596,266.48 
n 1924, Our Liability of Ac onl Lowers of Credit 1,914,273.13 
is bank $1,295,919,268.11 
 Man- 
d Mr. United States Government Securities carried at $284,650,053.82 in the foregoing statement 
cashier. are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 


esident 


en ap- 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY E. BODMAN JAMES S. HOLDEN W. DEAN ROBINSON 
ALBERT BRADLEY JAMES INGLIS R. PERRY SHORTS 
CHARLES T. FISHER *WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN GEORGE A. STAPLES 
*CHARLES T. FISHER, JR. ALVAN MACAULEY R. R. WILLIAMS 
*JOHN B. FORD, JR. WALTER S. McLUCAS Cc. E. WILSON 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


This bank acts as Trustee, Executor and Corporate Agent 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS REGULARLY OUT OF INCOME 


*On leave of absence in service of U. S. Government 
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Member Federal Reserve 


“THE LARGEST 


OF MANY EXCELLENT BANKS 


IN THE NORTHWEST” 


Statement of Condition December 30, 1944 


RESOURCES Totals 


Cash and Due from Banks . $134,881,122.67 


United States Government Securities 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed 370,415,076.97 


State, Municipal and Other 
Public Securities . 


Other Bonds and Securities . 


29,813,645.69 
2,348,106.02 $537,457,951.35 
92,918,738.84 
484,500.00 
1,831,697.06 
1,129,806.89 


Loans and Discounts ‘ 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock a 
Bank Buildings, Vaults, Furniture and Fixtures 
Interest Earned Not Received . ‘ 
Customers’ Liability Under Letters of Credit and 
Acceptances ‘ 2,501,476.60 
TOTAL . $636,324,164.74 


LIABILITIES 


- $ 10,000,000.00 
6,150,000.00 
3,244,836.91 


Capital Stock . 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Reserves for Contingencies 
Reserves for Interest, Taxes, etc. 
Discount Collected Not Earned 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Deposits 

TOTAL 


2,040,786.27 
143,546.23 
2,501,470.60 

- 609,226,039.02 


. $636,324,164.74 


34 strategically located Banking Offices 
in the State of Washington 


System Insurance Corp. 


SEATTLE- FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Main Office — Seattle 
Spokane and Eastern Division — Spokane 


3,017,485.71 $ 22,412,322.62 


Member Federal Deposit 


MAINJSTREET—Continued 


Colonel Duntap C. CLARK has 
| relieved of active duty in the Special 
| Planning Division, Office of Chief 

Staff, U. S. Army, and has returned ty 
his position as president of the Americay 
National Bank, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
He has been made a member of the 
American Bankers Association’s Com. 
mittee on Service for War Veterans, 


L. Batt, vice-chairman of 
the War Production Board and preg. 
dent of S. K. F. Industries, Incor. 
| porated, has been elected a director of 

The Philadelphia National Bank, to 
_ fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
| Rodman E. Griscom. 

Mr. BatTT was a member of the Presj- 
dent’s Special Mission to Moscow, with 
the rank of Minister, in 1941, and 
received the BOK Philadelphia award 

| for 1942, 


Mr. Batt Mr. Walter 

The Royal Bank of Canada recently 
announced the appointment of M. M. 
WALTER as assistant general manager. 
In addition to his new duties he will con- 
tinue to serve as manager of the Mon- 
treal Branch where he has been sta- 
tioned since 1938. 

Mr. WALTER is a veteran of the last 
war, having served over three and a half 
years, most of that time in France. Heis 
an officer of the 2nd Battalion, Canadian 
Grenadier Guards (Reserve) and is a 


| member of the Soldiers’ Dependents 
| Advisory Board and for a number of 


years has taken an active interest in the 
Canadian Red Cross Society and the 
Montreal Welfare Federation. 


Rospert E. Watt, secretary of the 
Arkansas Bankers Association for 35 


| years, died at Little Rock on January 


16. Dean of state association secretaries, 
Mr. Watt was a former president of the 
A.B.A. State Secretaries Section and 


| former head of the Central States Con- 


ference. He edited the “‘ Arkansas 
Banker,” published by his association. 
From 1894 to 1899 Mr. Watt was 
private secretary to the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in Washington. 
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| The combined statements of the Banks of the Florida National Group presented 
3 been G YO wth @ herewith tell a stimulating story of growth ... growth that reflects the magnifi- 
Pecial cent advances made by Florida during recent years.... growth that foretells 
ief of ) an even greater progress in the future. Florida National Group Banks are cooperating wholeheartedly 
ned to) in furthering the development of industry, commerce and agriculture in Florida and the Southeast — 


— as you can see by looking at the impressive total of loans shown in this comparative combined statement. 

gan, 

of the 

Com. Combined Statements 

ns, 

af FLORIDA NATIONAL GROUP of BANKS 

Late December 30, December 31, 

tor of RESOURCES 1944 1943 

Loans and $ 44,042,600.77 $ 38,161,714.27 
Banking House & Furniture 

Presi. Including Office Buildings...... 5,221,669.61 5,148,727.70 

with @ Other Real Estate Owned.......... 283,224.89 328,382.23 


, and Prepaid 20,931.94 19,346.96 
award Other 3,842.14 1,100.94 
Customers Liability a/c 

Letters of Credit........................ 94,603.60 245,194.00 


Accrued Interest and 
Income Receivable .................. $ 768,308.14 $ 767,221.73 


U.S. Government Securities...... 128,999,934.65 89,765,796.48 
Florida County and 
Municipal Bonds & 
Other Securities 21,480,560.53 16,458,308.93 
Cash on Hand and Due from 
101,292,213.75 252,541,017.07 61,895,607.26 168,886,934.40 


ler 


$302,207,890.02 $212,791.400.50 


LIABILITIES 


nager. 
lices- Capital Stock $ 6,825,000.00 $ 6,225,000.00 
Sl Undivided Profits... 683,553.88 544,893.31 
908,568.10 741,408.22 
Reserves for Income Tax............ 1,234,348.16 607,169.14 
§ Dividends Declared, 
jadian not yet 12,187.50 4,187.50 
@ Other Liabilities... 279.29 291.23 
wy" Interest & Income collected, 
in the 97,347.28 87,522.55 
d the Letters of Credit... 97,103.60 245,194.00 

pe $302,207,890.02 $212,791,400.50 
of the 
or 35 
nuary FLORIDA NATIONAL 
taries, 
1 and 
Ca. FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK FLORIDA BANK 
saan oe then at Lakeland at Ocala at Orlando 
FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
ation. FLORIDA BANK & at Bartow > at Belle Glade FLORIDA BANK & 
T wes FLORIDA BANK FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 

at Starke at Cora ables 


t Sec- at Daytona Beach 


on. FLORIDA BANK FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK FLORIDA BANK FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Chipley of Pensacola at Port St. Joe at Key West 
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_— job relations program sponsored 
by the American Institute of Bank- 
ing is one of the good things that has 
developed out of wartime exigencies, 
in the opinion of G. Stephen Henninger, 
assistant secretary of the Irving Trust 
Company, New York. It was his “good 
fortune,” he says, to be one of the men 
invited to attend the Job Relations 
Master Institute in New York con- 
ducted by William Powers, A.B.A. dep- 
uty manager in charge of customer 
and personnel relations. 

How the job relations program is 
being introduced and received by su- 
pervisors in the Irving Trust Company 
is reported by Mr. Henninger. The 
highlights of the program, which trains 
supervisors in leadership and skillful 
handling of workers under their direc- 
tion, were first presented to the senior 
officers. They were favorably impressed 
and are now giving it “their full 
support.” 

‘““As a second step the full 10-hour 
course was given to a group of operating 
officers who have been with the institu- 
tion a number of years and have had 
considerable experience in handling 


The JRT Program 


people,” said Mr. Henninger. “By the 
time we reached the end of our five 
two-hour sessions, the comments were 
unanimously favorable and enthusias- 
tic. We are planning to give the course 
to approximately 150 supervisors dur- 
ing the coming year.” 

Although the attainment of a super- 
visory position has usually depended 
on learning the complete work of the 
department, Mr. Henninger points out 
that “today more and more emphasis 
is being placed upon those qualifications 
that have to do with the development 
of skill in instructing others, improving 
methods, and leadership.” 


Devetormc skill in leading makes 
it possible for the supervisor not only 
to get along well with his people but 
also to obtain from them the full meas- 
ure of loyalty and cooperation needed 
to accomplish the work of the depart- 
ment. Job relations hammers at this 
leadership skill under the slogan, ‘A 
supervisor gets results through people.’ 

“In the job relations program we 
have a logical and well developed pat- 
tern for dealing with the many small 


personnel problems that supervisors ap 
expected to solve. If we put this ey. 
cellent management tool into the hands 
of our supervisors, most of these smal) 
problems will be disposed of satisfae. 
torily and will not be permitted t 
become the complicated and serioys 
cases we occasionally are called upon 
to handle.” 

During January and February the 
A.I.B. scheduled several job relations 
training institutes. 


European nations may argu 
12 * that peace hinges on security, 
But lasting security also hinges on peace. 


Attending conventions has long been 
an American custom. Looks as if Jim 
Byrnes is bent on keeping us from going 
to the pow-wows. 


Sedentary work lessens one’s endurance. 
To put it another way—the more you sil, 
the less you can stand. 


Means 


Just What It Says! 


Automobiles will be America’s No. 1 Postwar De- 


mand. Billions of dollars worth of car financing will 


break loose when cars are again in mass production. 


This free booklet just off the press tells you how the 
STATE FARM Bankway PLAN will help your bank get 
a substantial share of business in your community. 
Send today for free booklet. Address: State Farm 


Mutual Automobile Insurance Company, Dept.B-25, 


Bloomington, Ill. 


Za 


STATE FARM INSURANCE COMPANIES 


World’s Largest Automobile Insurance Company 
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Bloomington, Illinois 


1,000,000 Policyholders—6,000 Agents 
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Blue Triangle 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


and have his loan approved by the bank 
pefore he leaves the doctor’s office. Re- 

yments are made to the bank in from 
$to12monthly instalments and amounts 
from $35 can be financed. 

Few banking programs have at- 
tracted as widespread interest as this 
plan. Since the first announcements of 
its introduction in Massachusetts, in- 
quiries about the program have come 
fom banks, state and county associa- 
tions, consumer credit committees, med- 
ical and dental societies, chambers of 
commerce, government agencies, medi- 
caland dental supply houses and others. 
An analysis of the inquiries reveals that 
banks and state associations in 45 states 
are interested in the program. Already, 
in at least six state associations, the 
Blue Triangle Plan is under official con- 
sideration with a view toward its adop- 
tion as a statewide program. 

The Advertising Department and the 
Consumer Credit Department of the 
A.B.A. have cooperated with the Massa- 
chusetts Bankers Association in devel- 
oping and merchandising the plan. All 
material necessary to introduce and 
operate the program is prepared and 
furnished by the Advertising Depart- 
ment. The department is making the 
plan available to all banks through their 
respective state associations. 

The Blue Triangle is exclusively a 
bank plan. Forms and insignia have 
copyright and trade-mark protection. It 
is hoped that some day it will be a 
nationwide program, available through 
all banks. All the “spade work” has 
been done. It only remains for individ- 
ual states to make such minor changes 
necessary to shape the plan to state laws 
and customs, and then to put the idea 
into operation. 


Lt. Gen. William S. Knudsen, Army produc- 
tion director, testifies in favor of “work or 
fight” legislation 


PRESS ASSOCIATION 
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CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS 


OTHER BONDS, NOTES AND DEBENTURES 


THE FORT WORTH NATIONAL BANK 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
* 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS 
DECEMBER 30, 1944 


* 
RESOURCES 


$ 47,965,260.17 

UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES: 
MATURING WITHIN 1 YEAR 
MATURING 1 TO 5 YEARS 
MATURING 5 TO 10 YEARS 
MATURING OVER 10 YEARS 

OBLIGATIONS OF STATES AND POLITICAL 

SUBDIVISIONS 


$39,231,430.46 

13,914,676.56 

11,409,253.14 
200,000.00 64,755,360.16 


1,288,072.01 
669,431.11 
150,000.00 
30,658,907.96 
224,377.53 


STOCK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 
INCOME EARNED—UNCOLLECTED 
BANKING HOUSE 

FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 
OTHER REAL ESTATE 


CUSTOMERS’ LIABILITY—LETTERS OF CREDIT 
OTHER RESOURCES 


1,425,001.00 


$147,206,875.42 


LIABILITIES 


DEPOSITS: 
INDIVIDUAL $84,220,217.92 
BANK 36,319,831.00 
U. S. GOVERNMENT 16,126,813.55 
OTHER PUBLIC FUNDS 3,750,203.72 $140,417,066.19 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED 
INCOME COLLECTED— UNEARNED 
RESERVE—TAXES, INTEREST, AND EXPENSES 
RESERVE—TO COVER ALL BOND PREMIUMS 
OTHER LIABILITIES 448.32 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT: 
COMMON STOCK $ 2,500,000.00 
SURPLUS 2,500,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS 321,533.21 


RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 750,000.00 6,07 1,533.21 


$147,206,875.42 


U.S. Government and other securities carried at $25,416,817.05 inthe above statement 
are deposited to secure public funds and for other pur poses required or permitted bylaw 


DISTRIBUTING 
"CENTER 
OF FLORIDA 


Look at the mao of Florida and note Orlando’s 

location in the geographical center of the State. This, plus 

the fact that it is at the cross-roads of highways and skyways, 
makes it an ideal location for distributors and jobbers. Best 


CITY | of living conditions, moderate living costs. Cooperative city 


and county government. Investigate Orlando’s many advan- 


BEAUTIFUL tages. Write Greater Or.ando 


Chamber of Commerce, 153 Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, 
Orlando, Florida. Ask for book 
“Pertinent Facts about Orlando.” 
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Serving this Northern California Area 


SACRAMENTO 


PITTSBURG 

CONCORD 
MARTINEZ 

RICHMOND sIEDMONT 

BERKELEY OAKLAND 

.ALAMEDA SAN LEANDRO 


LIVERMORE 


SAN JOSE 
PAYG ALTO 


REDWOOD City 


AMERICAN TRUST 
COMPANY 


Banking Since 1854 


HEAD OFFICE: 


if/STOCKTON 

MODESTO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Statement of Condition 


DECEMBER 30, 1944 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand and in Banks . 
U. S. Government Obligations . . 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 
Loans and Discounts % 
Bank Premises and Equipment . 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets 


TOTAL RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES 


Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . 
Other Liabilities 
Capital Stock 

Preferred . 


$7,500,000.00 
Common . 


7,500,000.00 


Surplus... 
Undivided Profits 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


$151,017,151.54 
435,276,673.03- 
8,663,339.41 
24,761,649.90 
4,726,305.57 
660,000.00 
174,952,091.56 
5,535,681.97 
6.00 
2,963,590.99 
4,185,528.47 


$812,742,018.44 


$776,255,744.94 
2,963,590.99 
2,766,161.44 
2,663,763.06 


15,000,000.00 


8,000,009.00 
5,092,758.01 


$812,742,018.44 


United States Government and other securities carried at $143,201,799.86 are pledged 
to secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $101,581,529.00 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Bankers Study 
Engineering 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 
cedures. This was characterized as “the 
heart of your manufacturing customers 
business, where you can help your bor. 
rower by discussing weaknesses which 
may affect the safety of your loan.” 

On the topic of personne! manage. 
ment, Professor Schneider covered both 
internal and public relations, the floy 
of information and ideas, manpower re. 
quirements, medical services and recr. 
ational activities, personnel research 
and legislation, employee screening an¢ 
aptitude tests. 

Sale and distribution, market rf. 
search, tools, factory layout and equip. 
ment, time and motion studies in the 
manufacturing process itself were other 
phases under review. Leaving the field 
of theory, the students were presented 
with organization plans developed for 
specific companies. While not applicable 
in its entirety to others, it clarified the 
main principles, concepts and philow- 
phies of industrial organization. 


Awone the recommendations made 
on behalf of X company was that the 
“position of director of manufacturing 
be filled as soon as possible.” The lec- 
turer told his students investigations in 
this particular case had shown that the 
president and general manager of the 
concern was also director of manufac 
turing, “having in all 14 persons report- 
ing to him.” 

The firm which made the survey dis 
covered that eight of these were in the 
manufacturing division. It found “that 
this plan violated one of the basic prin- 
ciples of good management” and that 
Mr. Y should be relieved of such time- 
consuming detail work. 

Volumes could be filled with descrip- 
tions of other details and problems pre- 
sented to the Chicago bankers at their 
weekly sessions. From the foregoing 
examples it is obvious, however, that 
the lecturer gave his students a wéll 
grounded introduction into the science 
of management engineering which & 
growing into an ever more importamt 
adjunct and auxiliary of the banking 
profession. 


A moratorium is what results when on 
irresistible creditor meets an immovable 
debtor. 


Our plan for preventing future wars's 
to set them up on a pay-as-you-enter basis. 


BANKING 
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WASHINGTON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54) 


eserve Ratio 


The President’s budget message fore- 
ast an Administration bill this year to 
reduce the ‘‘present high gold reserve 
requireme nts of the Federal Reserve 
banks.” That ratio, at this writing 
,ound 49 per cent, has declined from a 
high of 91 per cent in early 1941. In 
1039 it was just under 90 per cent. If the 
recent rate of decline continues, by the 
and of 1945 the ratio will be in the neigh- 
porhood of 40 per cent. Were the legal 
atio now to be reduced to 25 per cent, 
the present rate of decline in the actual 
atio could continue for about a decade, 
iefore the new “‘ danger point’ would be 
reached. 

The decline in the reserve ratio has 
jen due principally to the increase in 
federal Reserve notes outstanding, and 
oly in lesser degree to the increase in 
ieposits in our gold stock. Since the end 
i 1941, all currency in circulation has 
inreased about $14 billion, of which 
$3 billion represents the increase in 
Federal Reserve notes outstanding. 

Of various methods of handling the 
ituation, the three chief ones are: (1) 
Suspension of reserve requirements by 
the Board, as permitted by the Federal 
Reserve Act. This solution, which would 
involve a small tax on Federal Reserve 
notes, is not favored in the Administra- 
tion; (2) issuance of Federal Reserve 
tank notes, as permitted by existing 
aw (since one house of the Congress 
recently expressed its disapproval of 
that procedure, it also is not favored); 
}) lowering of the statutory reserve 
ratios by act of Congress. This is the 
lution now indicated. 

Whether Congress will approve sub- 
tituting a single gold reserve ratio for 
the two different ratios now applying to 


Representative Edward J. Hart (D., N. J.) 
was named chairman of the new House 
Committee on Unamerican Activities 


PRESS ASSOCIATION 


‘The FirstNationalBank 


of Miami 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


EDWARD C. ROMFH, President 


LAURENCE ROMFH 
Vice President and Assistant to the President 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION DECEMBER 30, 1944 
RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks $20,625,892.23 
68,051,401.78 
385,512.30 


1902 


Bank Premises and Furniture and Fixtures 
Real Estate 


LIABILITIES 


$47,648,329.14 


Unit States Government 
State and Municipal 
Deposits of Banks 

Other Deposits 


Capital Account: 
Stock 


$90,990,664.16 


3, 64 
8.35 


Income Collected, Not Earned 
R 373 


eserve for Taxes and Other Expenses 
Other Liabilities 
$94, 


United States Government Securities carried at $35,562,000.00 in the foregoing state- 
ment are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes cogued bp law. 


Member Federal Reserve System and Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


30 EAST 57TH ST., NEW YORK 22,N. Y. 


Buble Auction Gales 
tn the Selllement 
of Estates 


The unsurpassed gallery facili- 
ties and the outstanding abili- 
ties of the personnel of the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries have 
established this house as the 
leading art and book auction 
gallery in the U. S. The three 
senior officers, Hiram H. Parke, 
president, Otto Bernet and 
Arthur Swann, vice presi- 
dents, have engaged in the 
conduct of public sales for 
more than thirty-five years. A 
beautifully illustrated book on 
the history, methods and or- 
ganization of this firm, con- 
taining data on outstanding 
sales, will be sent free of charge 
to Trust Officers and Attorneys 
contemplating the disposal of 
art and literary property. 


ln boom or depression 


...in Peace or War... 
always at the forefront 
of Banking Service in 


Baltimore since 1894 


MARYLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 
HEYWARD E. BOYCE, President 


Member Federal Reserve System and 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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821,842.01 
291,980.66 
$94,876,681.41 
Deposits: 
6,571,813.54 
13,475,128.5 1 
15,052,542.42 
7,889,897.11 
652,953.44 
Reserve for Undeclared Dividend............... 60,000.00 
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MECHANICAL MIND 


Here is a Fridén Fully Automatic Calculator with its 
streamlined covers removed....a figuring instrument 


comprised of thousands of parts of infinite precision 


which work together in perfect coordination to produce 
answers of absolute accuracy. 


This Fridén conceived and built mechanical mind reduces 


multiplication, division, addition and subtraction to its 
simplest form. Merely set in the factors and touch the 
proper key...for with a Fridén the calculator and not the 
operator does the work. 

Why not put this tireless and unfailing mechanical mind 
to work on your figure production? Contact your local 
Fridén Representative, or write to the een Office in San 
Leandro, California, for complete information regarding 
these calculators which are available when applications 


for delivery have been approved by the W. P. B. 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 
250 Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the U. S. and Canada. 


MACHINE CO.,INC. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. « SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


| Committee should cooperate. The firs 


notes and deposits of the Reserve banks 
this writer hesitates to predict, The 
existing higher reserve requirement {o, 
Federal Reserve notes seems to hay 
been based on the theory that there 
would be less demand for redemption g 
deposits than of notes. Experience, hoy. 
ever, has not justified that theory, 
Once the war ends, our reserve ratig 
will tend to be increased by the e 
inflow of gold from abroad in paymen, 
for American exports. 


GI News 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


The Committee is endeavoring to &. 
tablish effective contacts between its 
members and leaders of veterans’ or. 
ganizations and administrative officials 
of the military service with whom the 


important development in this program 
occurred in December when 10 of the 
Committee members inspected Amy 
separation centers in Illinois, Mis 
sissippi, North Carolina, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Texas, Colorado, and Massa- 
chusetts. (See January BANKING.) 


Visit to Fort Dix 


Last month Committee member 
visited Fort Dix, New Jersey, where 
there is located the only school in the 
country for Army personnel counselors 
who advise veterans who seek counsel 
on such matters as buying homes, or 
farms, or businesses. These counselors 
are required to take a five-week course 
at the Fort Dix school before being 
qualified to advise veterans who are 
passing through the 18 separation cen- 
ters now operating. During the visit one 
of the Committee men participated as 
an instructor in a session with the 
counselors. 


First GI Loan 


A bank was the lender in the first 
completed transaction in the United 
States under Section 505 of the GI Bill 
of Rights. The First and Merchants 
National Bank of Richmond extended 
credit to Richard E. Baker for the pur- 
chase of a home. 

“Tn the case of Mr. Baker’s applic 
tion, FHA found the purchase price of 
the home he wanted to acquire on the 
outskirts of Richmond was within its 
reasonable normal value and recoil 
mended that an equity loan be guaral- 
teed by the Veterans’ Administration,” 
said an announcement by the FHA. 
“On its own behalf, FHA agreed to it- 
sure a first mortgage loan on the prop- 
erty. Both loans are for 20 years.” 
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Crammed with NEW-WEST FACTS 


It’s An Amazing NEW West is 48 pages of information and statistics that should be in 
the hands of every manufacturer interested in profiting by the astonishing expansion of mar- 
kets,and theindustrial developmentsthat havetaken place in the past few years. 170 nationally- 
known manufacturers, and hundreds of others, already have plants in Metropolitan Oakland 
Area, or have purchased sites for the erection of factories as soon as priorities will permit. 


This book, crammed with vital facts about the NEW West, shows why you, too, should locate 
in Metropolitan Oakland Area. It gives you the facts and figures, in concise yet detailed form, 
which will help you solve your market, distribution, transportation and other West Coast 


problems. Write for it! 
CONFIDENTIAL SPECIAL SURVEY: If you will give us— in strict confi- 
dence of course —information regarding — proposed West 
Coast operation, we will compile, without obligation, specific in- 
formation applied directly to your problems. 
We suggest that you permit us to cooperate with you mow in working out 
your preliminary plans, including the purchase of a site, so that you will be 
able to start your Metropolitan Oakland Area plant the moment restrictions 
are lifted. As the first step, 


Write for this new 48-page book now! 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
292 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California 4506 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 


MAMEDA - ALBANY * BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE + HAYWARD + LIVERMORE - OAKLAND + PIEDMONT * PLEASANTON + SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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Teaching Children Soil Conservation 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57) 


destruction wrought by wind erosion in 
the Coastal Plains. In Columbia they 
visited the capitol and other historical 


CANADIAN- 


ommectce 


Good neighbors in business as 
well as in social relations, Canadians 
and Americans for more than a cen- 
tury have carried on ever-increasing 
tradeacrossa freeand peaceful border. 

The Bank of Montreal has been a 
censistently growing factor in that 
inter-nation trade. Beginning in 
1817 with one office and a staff of 
seven, the Bank has grown steadily 
and has kept pace with Canada’s 
needs and with Canadian-American 
commerce. 

Today the Bank offers to Ameri- 
cans dealing with Canadians a nation- 
wide, modern banking service with 
a network of branches covering the 
Dominion. 


Our assets are more than $1,500,- 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street 


buildings, and saw the curb market, 
where truck loads of produce are brought 
in from the North and South. 


AMERICAN 


000,000, and we safeguard overa mil- 
lion deposit accounts of customers. 


Our services include credit and mar- 
ket information, deposit and loaning 
facilities, commercial credits, collec- 
tions and payments, assistance on the 
intricacies of foreign exchange due to 
war-time controls, and special wire 
connections to speed transactions. 

Inquire at one of our American 
Offices or at the Head Office, 
Montreal. 


CHICAGO: 27 South LaSalle St. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 


HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


. modern bank with 
tional standards oi 
nd thoroughness. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


at Indianapolis 
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Under the guardianship of a jy, 
guide, Joe and Mac continued their 
motor tour, learning about the adyap, 
tages of farm ponds, cover crops, an 
incidentally, saw where considerable 


state history had been made. 
Kingstree the boys learned more aboy:ff busin 
the use of drainage systems and visite fine h 
a tobacco barn to get first hand informa. proce: 
tion on tobacco curing. able f 
As the car sped toward Charleston the he we 
boys saw a large reservoir constructej 
as a source for hydro-electric power and Cane 
while passing through a truck farming A < 
region, were told that the truck farmer no ct 
in this area grow three or four differen: start 
crops each year. He hi 
Home again. Mac and Joe, wiser for rienc 
their excursion, are enthusiastic adyo-§ thati 
cates of soil conservation. ratio! 
expec 
A TEACHER’S manual was also prepared woul 
to inform the public school teachers on} prese 
the importance of soil and water con-§ job it 
servation and for use in the school mam 
along with the “Over the Hills to the§ beco! 
Sea” booklet. stall 
The South Carolina Bankers ing 
planned to limit the use of this material} tion. 
to a few schools during the first year; such 
however, the demand is increasing and} plan. 
original plans are being revised. Some of 
the individual banks are purchasing the The 
students’ booklet for presentation to} A 
farm customers. ence 
With respect to the goodwill aspects} busi 
of the essay contest, E. R. Alexander} to g 
secretary of the South Carolina Bankers} $2,0 
Association, reports that “not only wasf self. 
this contest of inestimable value with} spec 
respect to soil conservation, but it wasj omr 
one of the best public relations projects{_ Lon 
that we have ever undertaken.” The] to k 
two booklets, he says, have created aj offe 
great deal of interest among educators§ emy 
in the problems of soil conservation. } him 
vise 
Veterans of the last war won't need to be — 
told that this is one of the famous “40 and” hab 
French railroad cars—40 men and eight] of | 
horses. They’re still in use Th 
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What Are Your Plans, Mr. Veteran? 


In view of family experience in the fur 
business, we recommended that he con- 
fne his export activities at the start to 

rocessed fur lines and allied lines suit- 
able for the Canadian market. He said 
he would follow the plan suggested. 


Candy Manufacturer 


A 31-year-old veteran, married, with 
no children, sought a GI loan to help 
start a candy manufacturing business. 
He had had several years’ pre-war expe- 
rience in candy making. We pointed out 
that in view of strict sugar and chocolate 
rationing for industrial use he could not 
expect to get any of these materials, nor 
would he be able to get paper boxes at 
present. We recommended that he get a 
iob in one of the well established candy 
manufacturing plants and when supplies 
become available to new concerns, to in- 
stall the belt-plan of candy manufactur- 
ing with machinery for rapid produc- 
tion. We told him where he could buy 
such equipment. He will follow that 
plan. 


The Scrap Business 


A veteran, age 28, 11 years’ experi- 
ence in the waste material and scrap 
business with capital of $1,500, wanted 
to get particulars regarding a loan of 
$2,000 to go into scrap business for him- 
self. He was concerned about the pro- 
spective location of the business. We rec- 
ommended Nassau or Suffolk County, 
Long Island, New York. He also wanted 
to know whether he should accept an 
offer of partnership from his former 
employer rather than seek a loan for 
himself. On the facts submitted we ad- 
vised against such a partnership ar- 
rangement as laying him open to legal 
liability for all commitments and debts 
of the business in the event of failure. 
There was also the possibility in this 
case that the partner might attempt to 
crowd the veteran out of the partnership 
if the business were successful. 


He Had an Idea 


Veteran, age 26, who has a patent 
pending for a shoe polishing kit, came 
in to see us regarding the prospects of 
securing a GI loan for the development 
of his idea. We pointed out to him that 
there was nothing basically novel in his 
idea and we doubted whether any con- 
cern would be interested in it from the 
commercial angle as now set up. We also 
told him quite frankly that as a rule, 


banks are reluctant to advance money. . 


February 1945 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 


on inventions that had not yet estab- 
lished a market. We advised him to get 
a job and after he had saved sufficient 
capital to start perfecting his invention 
and make it more marketable. Veteran 
showed no interest in accepting our 
suggestion but was determined to try to 
secure a GI loan for $4,000. 


Dry Cleaning and Laundering 


Veteran, age 33, with two years’ 
previous experience in laundry business, 
seeks loan of $2,000, has $200 capital. 
Physical condition does not permit him 
to climb stairs. Wanted to buy bar and 
grill business for $4,000. We advised 
against going into this field without 
experience and recommended that he 
open a dry cleaning and laundry store in 
a residential neighborhood and that he 
arrange to have laundry work and heavy 
cleaning work done by special concerns 
catering to such service establishments. 
We also recommended that he purchase 
a small cleaning machine and steam 
presser to do the lighter and more 
profitable work. We told him where to 
go for such reconditioned machinery. 
He accepted our recommendations. 


He Wanted a Hotel 


Veteran, age 40, about 10 years’ hotel 
experience in New York City with 
$4,000 available capital wanted to bor- 
row an additional $4,000 as a GI loan to 
purchase an upstate hotel. Asking price 


Your Atlanta 


...inthe Post-War South 


of hotel is $10,000. We recommended 
that he lease the property for a year with 
the option to purchase as he was not 
certain either of the physical condition 
of the property or the reputation of the 
hotel. We suggested that the property 
might require rehabilitation generally 
and perhaps expensive plumbing, spe- 
cifically. He thought our plan worth 
considering. 


Information for Veterans 


The Department of Commerce is 
assisting business men, large and small, 
to solve the multitude of problems that 
confront them. Through its Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce oper- 
ate some 26 field offices strategically 
located in the larger cities. These offices 
are interesting themselves in the prob- 
lems facing veterans who plan to em- 
bark on business careers, particularly 
advising them against the pitfalls 
that threaten new business enterprises. 
Check lists to aid in establishing a retail 
business and for the introduction of 
manufactured products for consumers 
may be obtained without charge by 
writing to the Inquiry Reference Serv- 
ice, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 

(Several banks’ early experiences with 
GI loan applications are recounted in 
“When a Veteran Wants a Loan,” page 
70.) 
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Your Reading 


Pressure Groups 


Democracy UNDER PRESSURE. By 
Stuart Chase. The Twentieth Century 
Fund. 142 pp. $1 


Mz. CuaAsE directs his vigorous thought 
to the problem of pressure groups in our 
democracy, the question of special inter- 
ests versus the public welfare. Calling 
them the “Me First Boys,” he shows 


how big business, big labor, and big 
agriculture put pressure on Congress, 
on public opinion, and on our whole 
political and economic system. 

After describing the formation of 
pressure groups, how they operate, and 
their effect on the general welfare, Mr. 
Chase suggests some ways to curb their 
abuses and excesses by such means as 
legislation regulating lobbies, publicity, 
organizations of consumers and white- 
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Established 1865 
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In Kansas City “18-1” stands for the 
Number 1 position in the Kansas City 
Clearing House . . . to bankers in 42 states 
18-1” stands for the institution which has 
acted as their Kansas City Correspondent 
for many years... 18-1” signifies the 
largest bank in the Tenth Federal Reserve 
District, ideally located in the Heart of 
America, and providing efficient and com- 
plete service PLUS experience and knowl- 
edge gained through 79 years of banking 
... "18-1" speaks your language and 
cordially invites your business. 


(COmmerce frust Ompany” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Member Federal Deposit 


Insurance Corporation 
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INFORMATION ABOUT CANADA 


Through our 516 Branches in Canada, the New York Agency 
is in close touch with every phase of Commercial and Financial 
activity in the Dominion and is well equipped to assist and 
serve corporations, firms and individuals interested in Canada. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


HEAD OFFICE - - - TORONTO, CANADA 


S. H. LOGAN, Chairman of the Board 


A. E. ARSCOTT, President 


S. M. WEDD, General Manager 


NEW YORK AGENCY: Exchange Place and Hanover Street 


Agents: C. J. STEPHENSON — E. H. MITCHELL 


collar workers. Most of all, if the Uniteg 
States is to weather the aftermath of the 
war, he finds there is needed the realiza. 
tion by everyone that our persona| 
interest is bound up with the nationa| 
interest. 


End of Wartime Controls 


DEMOBILIZATION OF WARTIME Eco. 
nomic CoNnTROLS. By John Maurig 
Clark. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc. 219 pp. $1.75. 


The third volume published under the 
auspices of the Committee for Economic 
Development gives an overall picture of 
our wartime economic controls. Control 
of production and materials, transporta- 
tion, rationing, prices, manpower and 
wages, and credit, are analyzed briefly 
as to principles and objectives, source of 
authority, and wartime effect. 

The main subject of the report is the 
demobilization of these special wartime 
economic controls. Professor Clark, of 
Columbia University, inquires into the 
varying circumstances under which 
need for them may end, and offers spe- 
cific recommendations for the time and 
method of their cessation during the 
period of future fighting, the initial post- 
war reconversion period, and the longer 
run. He emphasizes the need for planning 
by business and government, and asks 
for more realism among business men, 
and development of unified policy and 
coordinated administration in govern- 
ment. 


Business Leaders 


BuSINESS LEADERSHIP IN THE LARGE 
CorPoraTION. By Robert A. Gordon. The 
Brookings Institution. 369 pp. $3. 


Prorsssor Gorvon of the University 
of California seeks to discover who in fact 
are our business leaders and how they 
exercise their role of leadership, making 
decisions which vitally affect the level 
and distribution of the national income, 
volume of employment, prices consum- 
ers pay, and other important economic 
conditions. The analysis is based on 4 
detailed study of the organization and 
functioning of large-scale business. 
Leadership activities of executives, 
directors, stockholders, bankers, the 
government, labor, and other groups are 
considered in turn. Professor Gordon's 
findings stress the key role of the sal 
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ried executive, the passivity of most 
poards of directors, and the fact that 
“control” by minority groups, bankers, 
snd others can mean anything—from 
peing completely inert to actively par- 
ticipating in management. 


Gold Standard 


GoLD AND THE GOLD STANDARD. By 
W. Kemmerer, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 238 pp. $2.50. 


Is nis study of gold as money and of 
the gold standard, Professor Kemmerer 
of Princeton University stresses the 
outstanding movements in the world’s 
monetary history. He gives particular 
attention to the experiences of Greece 
and Rome in ancient times and those of 
England and the United States in 
modern times. 

The book describes the international 
gold standard during World War I, its 
recovery and relapse; the characteristics 
of the gold standard, varieties of the 
gold standard; and the monetary stand- 
ard of the future. The story of gold as 
money from primitive times to the pres- 
ent is told as an historical background 
to the fundamental principles of the 
gold standard. 


Business Plan 


THE Fiske PLAN. By Lieut. Edward 
R. Fiske, U.S.N.R. The Christopher 
Publishing House. 190 pp. $2.25. 


La. FISKE, in peacetime a successful 
small business man, has evolved a plan 
which he believes will solve one of our 
basic economic problems, namely, the 
tendency of big business to get bigger 
and of small business to get smaller. In 


An Army light truck rolls down the ramp of 
anew C-97 cargo plane, largest AAF trans- 
port in range, payload and size 


PRESS ASSOCIATION 


his opinion, big business cannot provide 
enough jobs and opportunity for all, 
and thus a healthy and revitalized small 
business is essential to prosperity. 

The author finds that national adver- 
tising, afforded only by big business, is 
the factor that prevents small business, 


HONOR ROLL 
PLAQUES 


Dignified Tributes to Your 
Men in the Services 


These Victory Cast Honor 
Rolls with raised letters pre- 
sent impressively the names of 
those you would honor. Cast 
in a material that both looks 
and feels like Bronze. 


Send for illustrated literature 


[ Arrange now for Postwar BRONZE 
TABLETS. Avoid delay later 


UNITED STATES BRONZE 
SIGN CO., INC. 
“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 
568 Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 


- 


producers of unadvertised and there- 
fore unknown products, from being 
profitable. He proposes industry-wide 
“guilds” to award a seal of approval to 
all products reaching standards set by 
an industry testing laboratory. The ap- 
proved list would be nationally pub- 


Announcing 
A New Size 


More Convenient 


**The Bank Directory” 


* 
The MARCH 1945 issue... 
50th Anniversary Edition of 
Polk’s Bankers Encyclopedia 
will be completely remade. 


The new size type page offers 
added convenience in larger 
figures — easier reading and 
greater utility. 


* 
R. L. POLK & CO. 


Publishers 
ESTABLISHED 1870 


431 Howard St. Detroit 31, Mich. 


Prospectus on request from Principal Underwriter 
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licized by the guild and by retailers of 
the product. Without adversely affect- 
ing big business, Lt. Fiske thinks this 
plan would permit small business to 
attain a sales volume and consumer 
acceptance adequate to remain prof- 
itably in business. 


SECONDARY RESERVES AND THE IN- 
VESTMENT OF WARTIME Deposits. By 
Frederick W. Marriner. Bankers Pub- 
lishing Company. 54 pp. $1.50. 


Ma. MARRINER has had more than 15 
years experience as the investment of- 


CONDENSED STATEMENT 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. 


LOUIS 


At the Close of Business, December 30, 1944 
RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 

U. S. Government Securities 
Loans and Discounts 

Other Bonds and Stocks 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


Banking House, Improvements, Furniture and Fixtures 


Other Real Estate Owned 


Customers’ Liability a/c Letters of Credit, Acceptances, etc. 


Accrued Interest Receivable 
Overdrafts 
Other Resources 


Capital Stock 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 

Reserve for Contingencies 


Dividend Declared Payable February 28, 1945 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 
Unearned Discount 


Liability a c Letters of Credit, Acceptances, etc. 


Other Liabilities 
Individual Deposits 
Savings Deposits 

Bank Deposits 

U.S. Government Deposits 


City of St. Louis and Other Public Funds 
Total Deposits 


$107,858,488.16 
253,470,128.81 
88,038, 119.65 
5,964,694.02 
501,000.00 
397,835.15 
1,100,006.00 
838,232.56 
1,046,613.93 
10,156.39 
4,384.42 


$459, 229,659.09 


$ 10,200,000.00 
6,500,000.00 

6, 180,405.55 
500,000.00 
240,000.00 
1,283,372.94 
92,596.70 
841,674.01 
29,083.02 


LIABILITIES 


$202,437,673.40 
41,901,286.31 
125,377,405.22 
58,622,871.70 
5,023,290.24 


433,362,526.87 
$459, 229,659.09 
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“Tab your pages as | do, 
Give answers promptly on the phone, 
It's easy, quick, with MAK-UR-OWN.’" 


GENUINE - ORIGINAL 


MAK-UR-OWN 


INDEX TABS 


A> 
Easy 
to Use 


Write, type or print any index, 
slip into MAK-UR-OWN strip, | 
cut to length and attach per- 
manently in a moment. 7 colors, 3 widths; printed 


sets and die-cut tabs. 


At your stationers. 


Equip every 
desk with 


Mak-Ur-Own 
Index Tabs 


THE VICTOR SAFE 


INCORPORATED 


& EQUIPMENT CO. 


N. TONAWANDA NEW YORK 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


128 years’ experience of all phases of 
development in Australasia enable 
this Bank to offer the most com- 
prehensive service to traders, in- 
vestors and travellers 


Head Office: Sydney 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


General Manager: 
SIR ALFRED C. DAVISON, K.B.E. 


London Offices: 
29, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 3. 
47, Berkeley Square, W. 1. 


Agency arrangements with Banks 
throughout the World 


(Incorporated in New South Wales with 
Limited Liability.) 


ficer of a medium-sized bank. Ip jig 
opinion one of the outstanding Problens 
of banking these days is the maint. 
nance of adequate liquidity. Especj 
important is the proper handling of jy. 
flated deposits resulting from war finaye. 
ing. 

Among the subjects discussed age. 
liabilities study the basis for investmen, 
policy; application of secondary resery 
principles to pre-war deposits, and tp 
total deposit structure; the effect of 
government financing on the banking 
system; government controls over jp. 
terest rates; economic factors which 
influence the trend of interest rates: the 
program of investment in government 
securities; and the value of a War Loap 
deposit account. 

Many practical suggestions are made 
for the wartime investment policy of 
smaller banks. 


Other Books 


THE CONTROL OF GERMANY AND 
JAPAN. By Harold G. Moulton and Louis 
Marlio. The Brookings Institution. 116 
pp. $2. The authors analyze the major 
problems involved in controlling the 
aggressor nations. Economic and mil- 
tary control devices are discussed, and 
the conclusion is reached that control 
by military force is the only effective 
means of checking aggression. 


Civit AVIATION AND PEACE. By J. 
Parker Van Zandt. The Brookings In- 
stitution. 157 pp. $1. The second vol- 
ume in Brookings’ series, “ American 
Faces the Air Age,”’ is a study of the 
role of civil aviation in the post-war 
world, and a program for its maximum 
use that would be a positive contribu- 
tion to peace. 


CrepItT MANUAL OF COMMERCIAL 
Laws, National Association of Credit 
Men, New York. 788 pages. $6.50. This 
is the 1945 edition of a familiar hand- 
book of the laws governing business 
transactions. There are new chapters 
covering the rights of the seller in cases 
of contract cancellations, state laws 
on the assignment of accounts receiv- 
able, and the laws on factors’ liens. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCOUNTING—TRANSI 
TION PRoBLEMs. 1944 Yearbook of the 
National Association of Cost Account- 
ants. 220 pp. $3. The volume contains 
addresses given at the 25th international 
conference of cost accountants on the 
subjects of termination of war col 
tracts, cost accounting in tomorrow’ 
competitive market, and post-war prop 
erty accounting. 
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A Bretton Woods Debate 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 
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GEARED to your needs 


Many Personal Loan Departments, familiar 
with every type of life insurance coverage 
for their loans, find that Old Republic in- 
surance is best suited to their needs. As a 
pioneer in this specialized field, Old Republic 
provides a comprehensive service, geared to 
your requirements. Details of the Old Re- 
public plan have been carefully worked out 
to make the insurance advantageous to the 
borrower, to his family and to your bank. 


OLD REPUBLIC 
(REDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


d. Chicago 


ACTIVE AMERICAN 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE 


Near White House 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
With the Beautiful, Newly Decorated 

and Enlarged 
LAFAYETTE ROOM 


Just imagine home cooking by the 
world’s most wonderful wife! 
A JEFF FORD ENTERPRISE 
Please reserve accommoda- 
tions in advance 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE 


16th & Eye Streets, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TOCKS To BUY 


Definite recommendations—WHEN 
to buy—WHEN to sell. Send this ad 
with $1.00 and your name and ad- 
dress, for next four issues of THE 
OUTLOOK —an invaluable invest- 
ment service. 472-16 


STANDARD & POOR’S CORP. 


845 Hudson Street New York 14, N.Y. 
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| growth of control banks throughout the 
| world indicates a widespread recogni- 
_tion of the need for control within the 
area of the domestic money market: the 
painful experience of foreign exchange 
controls, competitive depreciation and 
monetary chaos during the decade be- 
fore this war began proves conclusively 
that domestic control is not enough to 
solve the problem that confronts us. 
And it should be pointed out in this 
context by those who believe in the 
importance of free enterprise, that 
monetary instability is the greatest 
enemy of business prosperity in the 
long run. If international action along 
the lines of the Bretton Woods proposal 
permits the creation of a satisfactory 
international monetary system it will, 
in spite of the transfer of power from 
commercial to political bodies, do much 
to render possible the continued adher- 
ence to the principle of free enterprise 
throughout the Western World.” 


Henry Hazuitrr 
member of the Editorial Staff 
of the New York Times 


“The greatest single contribution 
that America could make to exchange 
stability after the war is to announce its 
determination to stabilize its own cur- 
rency. This would provide an example, 
a standard and an anchor for all other 
currencies. The next most important 
step that we could take would be to 
relax our own trade barriers. 

| “Neither of these steps would be 
‘merely negative.’ Neither of them 
would be easy. The first would require 
gold convertibility, and on something 
much better than a ‘24-hour basis.’ It 
would require a return to balanced 
budgets, with all the political courage 
and the rejection of current fashionable 
ideologies which that implies. The sec- 
ond step would take the same sort of 
courage, together with an abandon- 
ment of neo-mercantilist views. Both 
courses would require great skill in 
management. But one of the most for- 
tunate factors is that it is precisely 
|these steps that are most in our own 
long-run interest which would be most 
in the interest also of world stability, 
prosperity and peace. 

“The proposed International Mone- 
tary Fund is bad from so many aspects 
that it is difficult to know in advance 
which danger will prove the most seri- 
|ous. By keeping up exchange rates by 
| artificial means, buying currencies at 


par regardless of their real market 
value, and making devaluation easy and 
respectable, the way will be cleared for 
encouraging every government in power 
to follow the easy political path. It can 
continue to pay heavy subsidies to all 
sorts of pressure groups, to embark on 
public works and patronage on a grand 
scale, and to tax lightly, thus con- 
tinuing chronic budget deficits and fi- 
nancing them by added debt. 

“The proposed International Bank 


THE PROFIT TRIANGLE 


Banker, Insurance Agent and Consumer— 
these three can co-operate in the proper use 
of credit for the benefit of all. Credit, an es- 
sential function in both war and peace, will 
play an even greater part in the postwar 
readjustment of industry. 


The rehabilitation of small business and the 
encouragement of personal initiative in new 
enterprises after the war will require a credit 
market that is both adequate and easily 
accessible. 


Banks and other credit institutions will have 
their surpluses at work in a short time, meet- 
ing the demands for loans both large and 
small. The majority of these loans will be 
made on consumer goods or other physical 
assets, all of which collateral has a sound 
insurable value. 


In an effort to keep desirable business from 
going out of town, bankers and agents 
should co-operate in handling the postwar 
credit market. The bankers can direct agents 
to unprotected collateral with an insurable 
value, and agents can direct bankers to in- 
sured assets with a collateral value. 


Consider the power of “The Profit Triangle” 
and plan to use it constructively in your post- 
war business building efforts. 


SPRINGFIELD GROUP 


OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
W. B. CRUTTENDEN, President 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT 

Springfield, Massachusetts 

SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

Springfield, Massachusetts 
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FARM PROFITS MEAN 
BANK BALANCES 


@ Profitless farming, poor crops, usually 
come from poorly equipped farms. . 


including the banker. 


but they also need advice and assistance 
in equipping their farrns with tools that 
increase profits—implements that do the 
work better, with less time and labor. 

The war has emphasized the economy 
of such farm equipment, and has proved 
the outstanding quality of Massey-Harris 
engineering. The use of a Massey-Harris 
Self-Propelled Combine, for example, pays 
off at the harvest’s end with far less ex- 
penditure for manpower and fuel, more 
grain in the bin. 
PROVED—field proved by the famous 
million-acre performance record of the 
1944 Harvest Brigade. 

Your local Massey-Harris dealer will 
gladly show you this interesting Brigade- 


tunity of working closely with you in 
caring for the farm machinery needs of 
your community. 


AARRIS 


GENERAL OFFICES: RACINE, WISCONSIN 
FACTORIES: RACINE, WIS., BATAVIA, N. Y. 
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. and | 
affect every business in the community, | 


Farmers often need financial guidance, | 


These savings are | 


proved record and will welcome the oppor- | 


| for Reconstruction and Development, 
* | on the other hand, is at least an institu- 
tion in which, with proper safeguards, 
the possibilities for good might out- 
| weigh the possibilities for harm. It 
should be temporary in nature, how- 
; ever, and should confine itself to cur- 
rency stabilization loans only. Where 
| help is needed for humanitarian reasons 
it should be granted freely and gener- 
| ously, as a pure gift. The United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration already exists for this purpose. 
Its scope may need to be expanded. But 
everything above this should be placed 
on a strictly business basis. It will never 
be placed on such a basis if it is man- 
aged by governments.” 


ArTHuR K. KUHN 
member of the Board of Editors 
of the American Journal of 
International Law 

‘Having in mind the proposed per- 
| manency of the institutions elaborated 
at Bretton Woods, it is to be hoped that 
the fund and bank shall not be allowed 
to develop in a vacuum, but that there 
shall repose somewhere a responsibility 
| to some organ of the international 
authority. These institutions, being in- 
| stitutions of peace, must be ‘capable of 
life and growth’ to use the phrase of 
President Roosevelt in his message to 
| Congress of January 6, 1945. As they 

are to be created by international leg- 

islation, their economic and political 
'future will depend upon integration 
with the general structure of inter- 
national cooperation. 

“Tt will be observed that while the 
| fund is given immunity from judicial 
process except upon its own waiver, 
there is no procedure by which claims 
can be adjudicated against the fund. If 
a claim is asserted against the fund by a 
member state, it is quite conceivable 
that adjustment could be reached by 
negotiation with its board of governors, 
or through the diplomatic process with 
other member states. Any disputes aris- 


| ing out of the interpretation of the 


| terms of the agreement setting up the 
| fund is to be decided by the executive 
| directors, or eventually by the board of 
| governors. In the event of the with- 
drawal of a member or liquidation of 
the fund, provision is made for an 
arbitration. 
“However, the bank will operate and 


@ | the fund mayoperate by buying and sell- 


| ing currency and exchange all over the 
world and will, therefore, have to deal 
not alone with governments but also 
| with private individuals, banks and 
other corporations. It must be assumed 
| that the officials of the fund and of the 


bank will treat fairly all those who 

have business with them. High busines 
standards are as necessary for the sy¢. 
cess of such an institution as its ow, 
financial solvency. On the other hand 
experience teaches that when i immunity 
from process is granted to a state or 
governmental agency, either by inter. 
national, or by municipal public law. 
officials, even when acting in perfect 
good faith, are more apt to make inter. 
pretations ex parte and to delay settle. 
ment, than if they were answerable to 
an impartial tribunal. . . . 

“The question now arises as to the 
method of settling disputes between the 
fund and one or more of its members 
and disputes between the bank and one 
or more of its members. . . . 

“The rather meagre provisions for 
arbitration of disputes as to the inter. 
pretation of the agreements relating to 
the fund and the bank compare un- 
favorably with the carefully drafted 
provisions contained in the agreement, 
signed January 20, 1930, with Germany 
by the representatives of the allied 
powers, creating the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements. This convention 
actually set up an arbitral tribunal and 
did not limit itself to a mere agreement 
to arbitrate disputes. The competence 
of the tribunal embraced any dispute 
between the signatory governments and 
the Bank for International Settlements, 
or between any of the governments 
themselves, as to the interpretation or 
application of the entire plan, then 
referred to as the ‘New Plan.’” 


ond 
Credit Reports 


Fifty years of reliable reporting 
on individuals and companies. 
Leading banking institutions 
use our service. Single reports 
or multiple or yearly basis. 
Shall we send details? 


BISHOP'S SERVICE, Inc. 


76 Beaver St., New York 5 Digby 4-6670 


HOTEL 
MAYFAIR 


DOWNTOWN ST. LOUIS AT YOUR DOORSTEP 
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New Issues - 1944 


Municipal 

(Partial list) 
ALBANY COUNTY, N. Y. 
1% Bonds, Due 1945-54 
BALTIMORE, MD., CITY OF 
1'4 & 2'2% Bonds, Due 1947-76 
BOSTON, MASS., CITY OF 
144°% Bonds, Due 1945-74 
0.38, 0.44 & 0.49°; Notes, Due 
1944 (Three issues) 
BOSTON METROPOLITAN DIS- 
TRICT, 114% Bonds, Due 1945-69 
BRIDGEPORT,CONN.,CITY OF 
0.90% & 1° Bonds, Due 1945-64 
(Two issues) 
CHICAGO PARK DISTRICT 
114% Bonds, Due 1964 /1946-63 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, CITY 
SCHOOL DIST., 1% Bonds, Due 
1946-55 


CRANSTON, R. L, CITY OF 
1°, Bonds, Due 1945-84 

116% Bonds, Due 1945-64 
DECATUR PARK DISTRICT 
(ILL). 1.10% Bonds, Due 1945-63 
DUBUQUE, IOWA, CITY OF 
+, Bonds, Due 1945-51 

ERIE COUNTY, N. Y. 

0.80% Bonds, Due 1945-51 


GREENBURGH, N. Y., TOWN 
OF, 1.30% Bonds, Due 1945-49 
HACKENSACK, N. J., CITY OF 
1.40°% Bonds, Due 1946-60 
HOUSTON, TEX., CITY OF 
4'{ & 2% Water Rev. Bonds, Due 
1947-69 
HOUSTON, IND., SCHOOL 
DIST., TEX. 24, 2 & 15; % Bonds, 
Due 1946-75 
IDA COUNTY, IOWA 
Bonds, Due 1948-49 
JOPLIN, MO., CITY OF 
14% Bonds, Due 1949-64 
LEWISTON, ME., CITY OF 
1% Bonds, Due 1945-54 
LYON COUNTY, IOWA 
‘4% Bonds, Due 1945-50 
MINNESOTA, STATE OF, 1.40% 
Ctfs. of Ind., Due 1956-63 /1947 
NASHVILLE, TENN., CITY OF 
2% Bonds, Due 1946-66/1945 
NEWARK, OHIO, CITY OF 
1% Bonds, Due 1945-54 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y., CITY 
OF, 0.80% Bonds, Due 1945-48 
OLEAN, N. Y., CITY OF 
0.80% Bonds, Due 1945-53 
OSCEOLA COUNTY, IOWA 
‘4% Bonds, Due 1945-50 
PALO ALTO COUNTY, IOWA 
‘4% Bonds, Due 1945-50 
POCAHONTAS COUNTY, 
IOWA, *,°% Bonds, Due 1945-50 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., CITY OF 
2% Bonds, Due 1946-65 
RINGGOLD COUNTY, IOWA 
‘5% Bonds, Due 1948-49 
SAC COUNTY, IOWA 
‘4% Bonds, Due 1945-50 
SCRANTON, PENN., CITY OF 
144% Bonds, Due 1945-59 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, CITY OF 
1°% Bonds, Due 1950-55 
SIOUX COUNTY, IOWA 
‘4° Bonds, Due 1945-50 
SPOKANE COUNTY, WASH.., 1, 
14, 1, & 2°; Bonds, Due 1946-67 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., CITY OF 
i Bonds, Due 1948-49 
TACOMA, WASH., CITY OF, 2 
& 1°,% Lt. & Pr. Rev. Bonds, Due 
1947-64/1955 
TOLEDO, OHIO, CITY OF 
Bonds, Due 1950-55 
11% Bonds, Due 1946-70 
WEST VIRGINIA, STATE OF 
4% & 1% Bonds, Due 1944-68 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y., CITY OF 
1.10% Bonds, Due 1949-51 
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Amount of 
Issue 


t$ 30,000,000 
30,000,000 
13,500,000 
48,000,000 


3,720,000 


4,700,000 


2,500,000 


5,180,000 


155,000,000 
14,000,000 


100,000,000 


17,000,000 
31,500,000 
34,500,000 


42,000,000 


4,155,000 
2,220,000 
8,120,000 
12,500,000 


2,060,000 


* Purchased by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. alon 


+ Account headed by 


Descriptive circulars and current quotations will be 
supplied for any of the above securities upon request. 


Corporate 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
lst Mtge. Bonds, 3!;°% Series Due 1974 


THE BROOKLYN UNION GAS COMPANY 
Gen. Mtge. S.F. Bonds, 3!9% Series Due 1969 . . 


THE CALIFORNIA OREGON POWER COMPANY 
lst Mtge. Bonds, Series Due 1974, 314% 


CENTRAL NEW YORK POWER CORPORATION 
Gen. Mtge. Bonds, 3% Series Due 1974 


CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA EQUIPMENT TRUST OF 1944 
214% Equip. Tr. Ctfs. Due 1945-59 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
FIRST EQUIPMENT TRUST OF 1944 and 
SECOND EQUIPMENT TRUST OF 1944 
134% Equip. Tr. Ctfs. Due 1945-54 
FOURTH EQUIPMENT TRUST OF 1944 
134% Equip. Tr. Ctfs. Due 1945-54 


CHICAGO AND NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY EQUIPMENT TRUST OF 1944 
134% Equip. Tr. Ctfs. Due 1945-54 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY 
ist Mtge. 3% Bonds, Series L, Due 1977 


THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 
1st Mtge. S.F. Bonds, Series B, 3% Due 1964... . 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
314, 334 & 314% Gen. Mtge. Bonds Series K, L & M 
Due 1960, 70, & 80 


LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
lst Mtge. Bonds, 3% Series Due 1974 ...... 


THE NARRAGANSETT ELECTRIC COMPANY 
ist Mtge. Bonds, Series A, 3% Due 1974..... 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
ist Mtge. Bonds, 314% Series Due 1974 ..... 


THE NEW YORK, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS 
RAILROAD COMPANY 
Ref. Mtge. 334% Bonds, Series D, Due 1975 .. . 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
TRUST, SERIES O-2!4% Equip. Tr. Ctfs. Due 1945-59 


PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
TRUST OF 1944-214% Equip. Tr. Ctfs. Due 1945-59 


UNION PACIFIC EQUIPMENT TRUST, SERIES 
H-1°;% Equip. Tr. Ctfs. Due 1945-54 


WEST PENN POWER COMPANY 
lst Mtge. Bonds, Series L, 3% Due 1974 


WHEELING AND LAKE ERIE RAILWAY EQUIP- 
MENT TRUST SERIES J and K 
23,-1°%% Equip. Tr. Ctfs. Due 1945-54 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Purchased and offered by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. alone or with associates 


Underwriting 
Interest 


$ 2,725,000 
13,130,000 
2,150,000 


14,675,000 


1,410,000 


4,700,000 
710,000 
1,780,000 
10,000,000 


5,700,000 


32,615,000 
3,975,000 
2,950,000 


3,100,000 


4,700,000 
2,790,000 

615,000 
5,070,000 


4,075,000 


2,060,000 


Send for Year-End Review describing major 


developments and prospective trends in the 
Bond market. Ask for Folder TM-02. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


CHICAGO 90, 123 South La Salle Street . 


NEW YORK 5, 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


35 Wall Street 
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BANKING’S Advertisers 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORP... .. 


The Griswold-Eshleman Company 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY 


Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Associates, Inc. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, INDIANAPOLIS 116 


Merrill Anderson Company 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, NASHVILLE. . . 


C. P. Clark, Inc. 
AMERICAN INSURANCE GROUP 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 
leon G. Livingston Advertising Agency 
ANACONDA COPPER MINING 


Ivey & Ellington, Inc. 


ANGLO CALIFORNIA NATIONAL BANK OF 


SAN FRANCISCO 


McCann Erickson, Inc. 


BANK OF AMERICA N. T. & S.A 
Charles R. Stuart, Inc. 

BANK OF MONTREAL 
Doremus & Company 

BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


Atherton & Currier, Inc. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK... 


Cowan & Dengler, Inc. 
BEECH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

The McCormick-Armstrong Company 
BISHOPS SERVICE, INC 

Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 

J. Walter Thompson Company 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS, INC 

R. J. Potts-Calkins & Holden 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE 

COMPANY 
Campbell-Ewald Company 


CALIFORNIA BANK 
CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Scovil Advertising Company 
CENTRAL HANOVER BANK & TRUST 


COMPANY 
Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF 


Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
CITIZENS NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS 
BANK OF L. A 


Hixson-O’Donnell Advertising, Inc. 


CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 
Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc. 


COMMERCE CLEARING HOUSE, INC 


COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY 
Potts-Turnbull Company 


Dancer-Fitzgerald Sample 


CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK & 


Neo! D. Ivey Company 


DEFOE SHIPBUILDING 


Moxon, Inc. 


DE LUXE CHECK PRINTERS, INC 
Presba, Fellers & Presba, Inc. 


Doremus & Company 
DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE 
CORPORATION 


Merrill Anderson Company 


EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 
VanSant, Dugdale & Company, Inc. 


ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY 


Griswold-Eshleman Company 


FIFTH THIRD UNION TRUST COMPANY 
Ralph H. Jones Co. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO 
Foote, Cone & Belding 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN DALLAS 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MIAMI 
Dorothy Felker Girton 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


OF OKLA. CITY 
Erwin Wasey & Co. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN ST. LOUIS 
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FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
Associated Advertising Agency, Inc. 
FORT WORTH NATIONAL BANK 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORP 
Scott-Telander 

FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO 
George |. Lynn Advertising 

FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
Schipper Associates 

FULTON NATIONAL BANK 
Freitag Advertising Agency 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT 


Young & Rubicam, inc. 


GREATER ORLANDO CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 
Griffith Advertising Agency 
GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO., INC 
Doremus & Company 

HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

HARRIS TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
Wallace-Ferry Hanly Company 

HARTFORD ACCIDENT & INDEMNITY CO.... 
Newell-Emmett Company 

HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 

HOWE & COMPANY, R. A 
Holst and Edwards, Ltd. 


INDIANA NATIONAL BANK 
Sidener and Van Riper, Inc. 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


LAFAYETTE HOTEL 
Romer Advertising Service 

LA MONTE, GEORGE & SON 
Samuel C. Croot Co., Inc. 

LAWRENCE SYSTEM 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

LIBBEY OWENS FORD GLASS CO 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW 


McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
MARINE TRUST COMPANY 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
MARTIN COMPANY, GLENN L 

VanSant Dugdale & Co., Inc. 
MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY 

The Emery Advertising Company 
MASSEY HARRIS CO 

The Cramer-Krasselt Co. 
MAYFAIR HOTEL 


Gardner Advertising Company 


| Canceled 

As BANKING went to press, the 
Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking decided 
to cancel the Institute’s national 
wartime conference which had 
been scheduled for Cleveland, June 
5-7. 

This action was taken in keep- 
ing with the ODT request. 

President William C. Way said 
the cancellation would not inter- 
fere with continuation of the In- 
stitute’s regular educational pro- 
gram through its 300 chapters and 
study groups. 
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A.I.B. National Conference 
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MERCANTILE COMMERCE BANK & TRUST 


Oakleigh R. Franch and Associates 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE. . 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
COMMITTEE 
Emil Reinhardt Advertising Agency 
MICHIGAN NATIONAL BANK 
MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE CO., 


Alley & Richards Company 
MOORE CORPORATION 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 


J. Wm. Sheets National Advertising 
NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 
J. L. Serymgeour 
NATIONAL CITY BANK, CLEVELAND....... 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
NATIONAL CITY BANK, NEW YORK... 
J. Walter Thompson Company 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY........... 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 
J. Walter Thompson Company 
NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE INS. CO... 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE 


Blakemore Company 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
G. M. Basford Company 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 
William Irving Hamilton, Inc. 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
Al Paul Lefton Company, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
POLK & CO., R. L 
N. W. Ayer & Son Inc. 
PUBLIC NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO 
Rose-Martin, Inc. 


PURSE COMPANY 


RANKIN & COMPANY, R. G 
Pedlar, Ryan & Lusk, Inc. 
RECORDAK CORPORATION 
J. Walter Thompson Company 
REMINGTON RAND, INC., BOOKKEEPING 


DIVISION 
leeford Advertising Agency, Inc. 


REMINGTON RAND, INC., SYSTEMS 
DIVISION 
Addison Vars, Inc. 
ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 


SEATTLE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Pacific National Advertising Company 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 12! 


STANDARD & POOR'S 121 
Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. 

STATE FARM MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 110 
Needham, Louis and Brorby, Inc. 

ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


Christy Humburg Advertising Agency 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORPORATION 
Abbott Kimball Co., Inc. 


U. S. BRONZE SIGN CO 
Ray-Hirsch Company 
U. S. FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Parker-Aliston Associates, Inc. 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 
Advertising Counselors of Arizona 

VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT 
leeford Advertising Co 


WALDORF ASTORIA HOTEL 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 


YORK SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


J. G. Kuester and Associates 
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NEw YORK [RUST 
COMPANY 


BROADWAY 
MADISON AVENUE AND 40TH ST. TEN ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION DECEMBER 31, 1944 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks. . . . 
United States Government Oliliguions ce ee 
Interest Receivable and Other Assets . . . 2,086,112.96 


$802,716,500.86 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Taxes Other Liabilities . 4,420,217.69 


$802,716,500.86 


In previous Statements the balance of the General Reserve account was not shown separately but was 
applied as a reduction of assets. 


CO. 121 United States Government obligations and other securities carried at $196,742,474.04 in the above 
- 12 statement are pledged to secure United States Government deposits of $181,456,667.64 and other 
NY 110 public and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 


TRUSTEES 


P. ALDRICH RALPH S. DAMON HOWARD W. MAXWELL 
w York Vice-President & General Manager New York 


American Airlines, Inc. 
GRAHAM H. ANTHONY base HARRY T. PETERS 
Pres., Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. FRANCIS B. DAVIS, JR. Ree» Yael 
Chairman of the Board 
ARTHUR A. BALLANTINE United States Rubber Company SETON PORTER 
Root, Clark, Buckner & Ballantine SAMUEL H. FISHER President, National Distillers 
JOHN E. BIERWIRTH Litchfield, Conn. Products Corporation 


WILLIAM HALE HARKNESS 
ALFRED A. COOK New York 
Cook, Lehman, Greenman, HORACE HAVEMEYER. JR. 
Goldmark & Loeb Executive Vice-President P MORRIS sw 
he National Sugar Refining Compan ixec. Vice-Pres.,Corn Products Refining Co. 
WILLIAM _F. CUTLER nal Sugar Refining Company fining 


Vice-President _. B. BREWSTER JENNINGS VANDERBILT WEBB 
American Brake Shoe Company President, Socony-Vacuum Onl Co., Inc. New York 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ROBERT C. REAM 
President, American Re-Insurance Company 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


THE OUTLOOK. The blithe era of post-war planning 
which started about the same time the war started 
seems to have been a casualty of the grim fighting across 
the Atlantic and across the Pacific. At least it suffered a 
severe jolt and will probably never be the same. 

Yet we still have a lot of the show-off in our system 
and the idea that we can lick somebody with one hand 
behind us is going to die hard. 


Too Much Too Soon 


In any case there is a growing feeling that our post- 
war planning has been too much and too soon and both 
government and business probably have enough such 
plans to last many, many years. Some, at least, of the 
time and energy we have been spending on “when the 
war is over” could be used to get the war over. 

The trouble is not that too much time and energy 
have been bestowed on post-war planning but that 
civilians, generally speaking, have never really become 
full-fledged members of the team. In the production of 
food, ships, guns, shells and equipment civilians have 
made a good record but they have done it without sacri- 
ficing life, limb or comfort and they have been paid well 
for it. Anyone who does not like the pay, the boss or the 
restaurant facilities is fairly free to try some place else. 

When the war began the Army, Navy, Air Forces and 
the home front were four separate elements loosely co- 
ordinated. The first three have gradually been welded 
but the fourth still balks a little at being drawn com- 
pletely into the fight. 

There is still quite a gap between the contribution 
being made by a few millions abroad and that being 
made by the rest of us. 

If, as seems likely, it becomes necessary to make this 
everybody’s war, the shock to free enterprise, which in- 
cludes everybody who works for a living, will be almost 
immeasurable. The obvious implication is that we should 
get busy and do some measuring. 

There are two long-neglected projects for research 
which should have priority over all post-war planning in 
every kind of business. 

One is simply private enterprise, its history, results, 
citing chapter and verse, making specific comparisons 
between the records of specific industries in countries 
where enterprise is free and countries where it is not. We 
should determine factually which does the best bread 
and butter job. 

The second project would be to decide by careful 
study and unprejudiced fact-finding just where the 
boundary should be drawn between the enterprise of 
citizens and the enterprise of their government, in order 
to get the best results. 

Both subjects have long been kicked around emo- 
tionally although both are excellent material for bona 
fide laboratory treatment. 
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By WILLIAM R. KUHNS 


It would be necessary to keep this research free of 
opinions. Facts and facts alone should be the rule. 
Whether we are talking about the production of shoe- 
strings or electric power, the matter should be dealt with 
on the basis of men, machinery, output, quality, growth 
and the kinds of homes, food and pleasures the workers 
enjoy. The only point at issue should be whether public 
or private enterprise contributes more to progress and 
comfort and the good things of life. With a world of 
actual experience in various countries to draw upon 
there is no need for guesswork. 


Where to Draw the Line 


As to determining the proper areas of government and 
individual enterprise, anything, however tentative, that 
might be done in this direction would be all to the good. 
We need an economic Magna Charta containing defi- 
nitions and rules. 

As it is, the Government handles the question of 
what’s yours and what’s Caesar’s any way it likes, and 
its actions have too much of the whimsical nature of 
lightning. 

At the present time there are more than a dozen ma- 
jor industrial fields which the Government says are un- 
der review and subject to survey in connection with 
anti-trust laws. These include aluminum, magnesium, 
synthetic rubber, chemicals, aviation gasoline, iron and 
steel, pipe-lines used for transporting oil, aircraft, ship- 
yards, transportation, radio and electrical equipment, 
nitrogen, machine tools, alcohol, patents, processes, 
technique” and inventions financed with government 
funds, and small business participation in export trade. 

The point is not that these reviews are being made 
but that their scope has no apparent limits. The Gov- 
ernment chooses the time, calls the tune and plays by ear. 


The Condition of Banking 


Nearly all banks in the United States reported total 
assets and deposits at record figures as of December, 
1944. This was foreseen and expected because the year- 
end statement date occurred only eleven business days 
after the close of the Sixth War Loan drive on December 
16. Heavy subscriptions swelled war loan accounts 
which are usually reported under the caption of deposits. 

The item of loans, discounts or bills. purchased was 
higher in most year-end balance sheets. It is quite possi- 
ble that this heralds the end of the declining trend in 
loans which had been in evidence since the outbreak of 
the war. The receding loan curve was natural, because 
billions of dollars were pumped into business and indus- 
try by the government for war contracts and the demand 
for banking advances diminished greatly. 

Pension trusts and even profit sharing plans are be- 
coming quite popular, partly because of the large earn- 
ings, some of which can be allocated in this manner. 


BANKING 
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FOR THE THIRD MONTH OUR OVERTIME 18 WAY 
OUT OF LINE WHATS WRONG ? 


HEADACHE 
CHECKS 


Send for this “headache check” cure... 


Are badly designed “special checks” responsible for much of 
your overtime problem? Then we suggest that you send for 
Hammermill’s new idea-book, “Business Checks.” It illustrates 
15 common faults in check arrangement, and gives the 8 essentials 
of good check design—all suggested by bankers and conforming 
to A.B.A. recommendations. 


Try presenting copies of this little book to your important 
customers who design their own checks. You’ll find it a tactful 
and effective way to persuade them to plan their checks properly. 
Just mail the coupon. No obligation. No salesman will call. 


Even the best-designed bank and business checks give greater satis- 
faction on the safety paper that really protects—Hammermill Safety. 


Safety Paper Division 
Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 
Please send me—free—a copy of “BUSINESS 
CHECKS.” 
Position. 


ly attach coupon to, or write on, your bank letterhead) B-FE 


MANUFACTURED BY HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PA.. FOUNDED 1898 
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NOTHING TAKES the joy out of homeowning any alloys... copper for flashings, gutters a -d dows 
quicker than a leaky roof, red water from rust  spouts...copper tubing or brass pipe fo. hot 
clogged water pipes or unlooked for repair bills. cold water lines... Everdur for a rustless, } ong. 
Yet many home builders have the mistaken ideathat water heater tank... solid brass or bronze for hy 
durable copper, brass and bronze are too expensive ware... bronze for insect screens. 
to be used in the small home. Now, while that home is in the plann:ng st e 
A little investigation will prove that the exact consult your architect on the advantages of 
opposite is the case... will prove that copper, brass _ protection. Talk to those fortunate home-oy 
and bronze are far Jess expensive in the long run. who had the foresight to build with durable oop 
The drawing below shows clearly just where _ per and brass, and learn about the upkeep saving 
your postwar home should have copper and copper __ they have enjoyed during these trying years, 


Shuaconda Cyyper 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY-—General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company * In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN Brass L1D., New Tora 


COPPER 
DORMER 
FLASHING 


COPPER 
SERVICE LINE 
FROM WATER MAIN 


The above illustration, mounted on a mat 20”x 26”, is available on request for display purposes. BUY WAR B@ 
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